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"THE author of the last-mentioned work truly says, that such 

an intense interest has been latterly created, and such a 
stimulus given to research in all that regards Egyptian literature, 
that “ everything important among the monuments of the Pha- 
raohs which has escaped the ravages of time is now most proba- 
bly brought to light;” and he correctly adds, “ that the excite- 
ment is now so far subsided as to allow us calmly to review the 
monumental treasures which have been disinterred, so that by 
comparing them with each other, we may ascertain the proper 
place and real value of each one of them; and deduce from them 
all rightly combined the true historical results.” This is princi- 
pally the view with which we take up the subject, and if this 
practical aim, of the realization of our acquisitions, be not now 
steadily followed, we are satisfied that no good can grow out of its 
further investigation. 

The work of Sir J. G. Wilkinson, on the ‘Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Egyptians,’ derives its most useful characteristic from 
the light which it throws upon the trades and manufactures of 
Egypt, on the processes of industry, and on the condition of the 


artizan at so remote a period as 1800 B.C. Much amusement is 
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blended with the useful information conveyed through the review 
thus laid before us, of the manners and customs of society at so 
remote a period, but over and above the circumstance that this 
department of the subject has lost much of its interest by its dis- 
cussion in other periodicals, we are prompted, not Jess on account 
of its possessing more of the attraction of novelty than beeause of 
its really utilitarian character, to make the condition of trades, 
arts, and manufactures in Egypt at the time before mentioned, 
the principal subject of our present investigation. 

Dates are, however, in all practical inquiries important. Before 

‘we proceed, therefore, to notice that portion of Sir J. G. Wilkin- 

son’s work which comprises a picture of the industrial state of 
early Egyptian society, we wish to say a few prefatory words on 
the work of the anonymous author, the title of which stands 
fourth at the head of this article. We do so for two reasons; 
first, that the nature of the subject will permit us to dismiss it 
briefly ; and second, that it fixes, with considerable accuracy, the 
dates of the successive monarchs, under whose splendid auspices 
the arts and sciences, trade and manufacture, rose to that high 
pitch of development, the extent of which we are satisfied will 
startle many who may not have devoted their attention to a subject 
which, till of late years, was confined to a very small class of 
literati. 

We shall at once say, that we have not yet seen a more*able 
work on the subject of Egyptian chronology, as bearing upon 
the history of Egypt under the early Pharaohs, than the work 
before us, entitled the ‘Monumental History of Egypt. It 
has been long suspected, and indeed stated, in other publications, 
that the numerous dynasties contained in the chronologies of 
Manetho and Eratosthenes, were either gross forgeries, or con- 
sisted of lists of contemporary monarchs, and it has already been 
surmised, and indeed affirmed, that the stone of Abydos contained 
the whole succession of native Egyptian Pharaohs from Mizraim 
or Menes, as he is called by the Egyptians and Greeks, down to 
Rameses II, who erected the tablet, and whose signet and pho- 
netic name appear last in the series. ‘This position, we say, has 
been previously asserted, and indeed inferentially proved. But 
the author of the monumental history gives the entire series of 
native sovereigns, from Menes to Nectanebo, with an adequate 
approximation to the dates of each reign, but especially from Menes 
to Rameses II, which—being borne out by double proof, viz., by 
a comparison of the records of the old chronologers; and by a 
laborious collation of the various monuments, which record the 
series of Pharaohs—those of Abydos and Karnac being compared 
with the tablets of the Memnonium, and the signets in the tombs 
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of the queens of Quornah—supply a satisfactory datum or starting 
a to which few antiquarians, we apprehend, would object. 

e think he establishes clearly the succession and the dates of 
Menes or Mizraim (viz. 2190)—the era of the biblical dispersion 
of Peleg; and of Fohi, the first Chinese legislator; he fixes 
clearly to our view the era and the succession of the first Thoth ; 
of the Shepherd King, who reigned in Egypt in the time of Abra- 
ham; of Osiris, grandfather of Osirtesen, whose deification in the 
time of Aseth, the last Shepherd King, introduced the worship of 
Apis; the era of the building of the Pyramids; lastly, of Osir- 
tesen, who expelled the great and wandering Cyclopean family, 
in whose reign the letters of the phonetic alphabet were first 
used; and who received Joseph and his brethren. The author 
gives the date of the era of Amosis, and of Amenoph I, who mar- 
ried his daughter, though not a king in his own right, and who, 
according to Josephus, and indeed to the collation of dates, signets, 
and inscriptions, may be the Pharaoh who expelled the Israelites 
from Egypt, justly said to be a stranger—“a king who 
knew not Joseph.” Next, we come to Thothmos I, who clearly 
belonged to another branch of ‘the royal line, and was probably 
called to the throne on the failure, or perhaps death, of Ame- 
noph the Usurper. We proceed to Thothmos III,—the famous 
Meeris,—whose date, 1321, is fixed by two proofs; the invariable 
collocation of his signet on the monuments and the sothic period 
associated with the recorded appearance of the phoenix. Lastly, 
coming down through Amenoph III (the vocal Memnon), we 
reach Rameses I (Sesostris), Rissioss II, and Sheshonk, who 
succeeded him; the father of Solomon’s wife, the conqueror of 
Jerusalem and of Rehoboam, whose portrait as a captive still 
remains on the imperishable walls of Karnac. 

We have now gleaned, for the benefit of our readers, the chief 
chronological facts, established with great labour and with equal 
acuteness by the first part of the ‘ Monumental History of 
Egypt,’—a work which we are glad to see is to be continued. It 
was during the successive reigns of those splendid monarchs, 
extending from Osirtesen to Rameses II, that the arts and trades 
and manufactures of ancient Egypt reached that degree of com- 
parative maturity to which we are now about to call the reader’s 
attention. This view simplifies the subject. The illustrations 
of the trades and manufactures in the tombs principally—indeed 
almost entirely—appertain to the interval to which we are refer- 
ring; and the atithot of ‘Monumental History’ very justly 
observes, that little change in sculpture and in architecture is ob- 
servable from the period of Osirtesen, who superseded, by regular 
temples, the pyramids, rock-hewn fortresses, and cairns, by which 
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the Cyclopean family, in all parts of the world, were distinguished. 
There was an equally slight change from that era, in the hiero- 
glyphic forms, down to the time of Rameses II. Indeed, the 
oldest extant obelisk, that of Osirtesen, on the ancient site of 
Tanis, Zoan, or Hliopolis, proves this allegation. ‘The hiero- 
glyphics in form and combination are almost the same as on those 
of Luxore ; and the name of Osirtesen, in the phonetic language, 
then first used (for it first appeared on that ancient obelisk), is as 
legible as that of Rameses on the obelisk of Luxore. We shall 
conclude our brief notice of the above unfinished, though im- 
portant, work, with a short summary of the tendency and results 
of the inquiry it sets on foot. From Menes downwards to Osir- 
tesen oa Rameses II, a regular succession is proved by four 
extant tablets. Manetho’s inordinate number of sovereigns ma 
be satisfactorily reduced and brought into unity with biblical 
chronology by the now proved fact, that there were three dynasties 
before Osirtesen united Upper and Lower Egypt, ruling contem- 
poraneously, namely, the Memphite ;—Shepherds or Cyclopean ; 
—and Theban sovereigns,—all having signets, and all, if reck- 
oned successively, instead of collaterally, making up the entire 
number of Manetho’s chronological list. It is proved that the 

ramids were erected one or two reigns before Osirtesen, who 
expelled the Shepherds, and first erected obelisks, and first used 
the phonetic language, and who, beyond a doubt, received another 
branch of the Shepherd family, the Jewish, into the same land of 
Rameses from which he had just expelled the former, an event 
which took place about the year 1743 B.C. 

There is one subject, on which we deem it requisite to com- 
ment before we dismiss the author of the ‘ Monumental History 
of Egypt.’ He denies (p. 50) the alphabetic use of hieroglyphics 
except in proper names; and adds (p. 52), “nothing can more 
clearly prove that phonetics are mere names than the practice 
of drawing the figure after the phonetic characters.” Here 
we differ with the author, and he is throughout at variance 
with by far the great ar aig of Egyptian hierologists at the 
presentday. That the written hieroglyphical language (including 
the hieratic or current Lieneateaions consisted jointly of symbols 
and phonetic characters, can be all but proved without reference 
to the evidence of the monuments. Although the author asserts 
it to be purely ideo-graphic, we hesitate not to affirm in the 
most unqualified manner, that it was ideo-phonetic. He is sup- 
ported unquestionably .in his view by some of the early, but 
therefore immaturely informed writers. His persuasion is the 
same as that of De Sacey, in 1802, who first discovered, on the 
Rosetta Trilingual stone, the proper names of Ptolemy and Alex- 
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andria; of Akerblad who followed him; and of Young himself, 
who entering the field in 1820, maintained that the Egyptians 
used their symbols for ideas; and that the proper names for 
foreigners were alone phonetic, but syl/abically combined like 
the Chinese 2 see This notion Champollion exploded in 1822, 
proving the phonetic language to be a peculiar alphabet, consisting 
of initial letters, and that it was intermixed in a large propor- 
tion (that he made the proportion too large was Champollion’s 
error) with the symbolic language, in order to convey abstract 
ideas or grammatical forms, which could neither be mimetically 
nor figuratively, nor cenigmatically represented. ‘This clear and 
common sense view is that which is entertained now by the great 
majority of experienced hierologists. It is corroborated by the 
evidence of a contemporary classic, the convincing character of 
which has not been adequately manifested or enforced. We 
mean Clemens of Alexandria. These are his words in the 5th 
Book of his ‘ Stromates :’-— 


“They who are educated among the Egyptians, learn first the 
kind of Egyptian leiters called epistolographic ; secondly, the 
hieratic, which the sacred scribes employ ; and lastly, the most perfect 
of all, the hieroglyphic. Of this latter, one kind is pre-eminently 
expressive, by means of first elements (wearay crosysivy) or initial 
alphabetic letters, and another kind is symbolic.” 

After this he defines the symbolic language, by distribution into 
three parts; Ist, Mimetic, i.e. representing the object—as an eye for 
an eye; 2nd, Figurative, as an eye in a circle for the all-seeing God ; 
and 3d, Enigmatic, as a beetle which rolls its ball of eggs before it 
in the sands, for the sun’s vivifying course. The statement appears to 
us most intelligibly clear. But a difficulty has been started as to the 
meaning of the terms wegwrav croxeiav, Which we translate initial 
alphabetical letters. Klaproth and Goulianoff translate them, 
elemens initiaux ; De Sacey, Letronne, and Sir W. Drummond, 
‘¢alphabetic characters.” Now the word stoicheia alone is used by 
Plato (Plato Thet. 202) in the sense of alphabetical letters, as op- 
posed to syllables. The word is used in the same sense—that of 
alphabetic letters,—by Polybius, Sozomenes, Lucian, and Diogenes 
Laertius (Anaiecta Ii, 472.) roysie being thus shown to mean 
alphabetic letters when written, or sonal elements when unwritten, 
the qualifying adjective gira (unless it be a pleonasm, implying 
primary or elementary, which is absurd) must mean initial. The 
entire meaning, therefore, is ‘initial alphabetic letters,” which accu- 
rately and precisely represents the phonetic system of Ancient 
Egypt, as attested by all the monuments. Such is the illustrated and 
corroborated statement of Clemens of Alexandria, which to our 
view clearly establishes the fact that the hieroglyphical branch of 
the language, distinct from the phonetic and the demotic, was 
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ideo-phonetic. The very reference of the author of ‘Monumental 
History’ to the ‘Ink-bottle,’ used symbolically for letters on the 
Rosetta stone, makes against himself. For the ink-bottle is some- 
times associated with the alphabetic characters forming the word 
letters, and sometimes by a recognized law of all stenography 
omitted. 

Again, the whole of the trades of Egypt have not only the name 
of the trade inscribed above them, but the determinative sign or 
symbol of it: as a shoe for the shoemakers; a fish for the fish- 
mongers; the gold-dust bag and gold dish (the symbol for gold) for 
the goldsmiths. But the alphabetic letters, forming the word 
designating the trade, are associated with the determinative sign. 
Sometimes, for brevity’s sake, the sonal, sometimes the tropical signs, 
were left out. In the tableau of the arrival of Joseph’s brethren 
(noticed hereafter) the numerals 37 are joined with a determinative 
sign, an abridged picture of a Jewish captive, bound and kneeling. 
This was deemed sufficiently descriptive. The letters of the names of 
the antelope and ibex, in the same tableau, are associated with 
determinative signs—abridged pictures of those animals. The same 
system pervades the whole of the extensive zoology, ornithology, 
and ichthyology of Egypt, which Rossellini unfolds, like a great 
Encyclopedia of Natural History, to his readers. The ra ay 
pictures were obviously determinative signs or keys of classified 
words, and confirm the opinion suggested several years ago in 
a contemporary Review, that their object — like the same class 
of key signs in the Chinese hieroglyphical language, consisting of 
217— was for the purpose of classification and reference in the 
Great Dictionary of the Scientific Colleges. That dictionary, or 
at least its philosophical framework, is perhaps still to be disco- 
vered among the lost Hermetic books. 

At present the amount of our knowledge of the hieroglyphical 
portion of the language (thus briefly but clearly defined from 
Clemens) may be as briefly summed up. It consists of two parts: 
Ist, Of symbolic groups with determinative signs. These are far 
the largest constituents of the language. 2nd, Of sonal groups 
expressing grammatical forms, abstract ideas, &c. The value of 
two-thirds of the symbolic a are already discovered; and of far 
the greater part of the alphabetic signs. We believe ourselves to 
be correct in saying that not more than 40 of the latter remain to 
be discovered. 


The popular character of Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s work on the 
‘Manners and Customs of the Egyptians’ has been made 
sufficiently known; but one fact has escaped the critics,—the 
greater part of his illustrations are borrowed, and we regret 
to say without acknowledgment, from Rossellini. And indeed 
a large portion of the description of the subjects illustrated is a 
slightly altered translation from the Italian letter-press of that 
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splendid and expensive work, published by a Tuscan Govern- 
ment Commission. We know that Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s own 
work was destroyed by fire ; and it is possible that the public 
mind having been excited by profuse announcements of its 
readiness for publication, the Editor may have thought it expe- 
dient to prevent disappointment by a hasty transfer. This 
we are willing to admit may be some excuse; but no apology 
can be satisfactory for building a reputation, even in part, upon 
the industry of others, and concealing from the public the extent 
of the obligation.* 

On the above grounds we shall principally confine ourselves 
to Rossellini’s illustrations and descriptions (the latter being the 
original and the former upon a much larger scale), in giving that 
popular and utilitarian view of the principal trades, arts, and 
manufactures of ancient Egypt, which we have proposed. 

But while giving that popular and utilitarian view of the prin- 
= trades, arts, and manufactures of ancient Egypt, we shall, 
while we confine ourselves chiefly to Rossellini, as the original an 
larger work, avail ourselves of such original remarks of Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson, as we find scattered here and there through his book, 
and which bear the stamp of his acute and ingenious spirit of 
investigation. 

The subject we are now about to introduce is embarrassed 
with no problematical inferences of a hundred times discussed 
or a hundred times refuted antiquarian investigation. The illus- 
trations of the trades and manufactures copied from the picto- 
rial tableaux found in the tombs of Egypt speak for themselves. 
All the records relating to them are detailed with that minute 
precision, and in that indisputable form which leave no matter 
for question. The trades, the tradesmen, the tools, and the 
of the manufactures peculiar to the time are all exhibited. 

othing is left to imagination. Everything is submitted to 


the faithful sense of sight, oculis fidelibus submissa. ‘ Seeing 


is” proverbially said to be tantamount “‘ to believing ;” and it is 


exemplified in the subject under discussion. The advantage of 
the pictorial form of description is here perspicuously evident. 
Volumes of written narrative would not give us so complete an 





* We regret this the more as the international law of copyright, which 
prevails already in the several states of Italy and Germany, has been 
recently proposed by Mr Pavin (Deputy for Paris) in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, on presenting a petition signed by the principal booksellers of the 
capital. The object of the petition was to insert a regulation in the existing 
law ; Pour faire reconnoitre en France sans condition le droit de proprieté 
des ouvrage public chez les etrangers. But the reciprocity, to quote an 
Hibernism, ought not to be all on one side. 
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insight into the detail of an Egyptian workshop and laboratory, 
as the work under our hands. Every process of art and manu- 
facture known at the period we refer to (1800 B.C.) is therein 
elaborately and minutely depicted. We behold the potter in the 
act of making his vases; the fishmonger and the poulterer scaling 
their fish, and plucking and trussing their poultry. We see the 
shoemaker, and even the cobbler, making and mending their shoes. 
We see the currier curing, staining, and cutting his leather. 
We see the turner in the act of akin his wood; the coach- 
maker in manufacturing the war chariot, or the domestic car. 
We see the upholsterer and the chairmaker going through all 
the details of chair-making, and the manufacture of tables, 
couches, footstools, ivory-head rests (a peculiarity of the East), 
side-boards, buffets, cheffoniers, &c. We see the joiner and 


cabinet maker in the act of making toilet and other boxes, and 
veneering, glueing, or imitating the grain of other woods. We 
see the workshops of the gold and silver smiths laid open, the 
mode of washing and sifting the gold dust, of weighing and of 
testing the gold, of depositing it in chests of drawers or in sealed 
bags,* and the ring money in gold and silver, then used as a 
substitute for coin. We see the glass-maker melting and blow- 


ing his glass. ‘The jeweller making fictitious gems; and we see 
the unmamufactured ingots and the manufactured vases, inter- 
mixed with exquisite necklaces, magnificent urns, candelabra 
and banquet cups of the most splendid and tasteful forms, which 
would not disgrace the windows of a Rundell or a Hamlet. 
Wesee the mason}, the sculptor, and the statuary at their work; 
and we recognise in the “plummet” and the “square,” the 
‘‘ head-stone” and the ‘ trowel,”—those symbols connected with 
the most ancient freemasonry of the world, and appearing in that 
emblematical character throughout the Scriptures. The whole 
business of the linen-draper, the tailor, and the armourer is 
brought before our eyes. We survey the state of horticulture 
and of agriculture, at the remote time to which we refer. The 
precise mode of watering, planting, and laying out an Egyptian 
garden is exhibited in this curious magic lantern of past customs, 
and all the processes of ploughing, sowing, reaping, treading out 
the corn by oxen on the circular corn-floor, of storing it in 
anaries and grinding it in the mill, are brought under review. 
uven the ‘* Harvest Song” is not omitted. We learn the whole 
process of wine-making 3 the same unquestionable form of de- 





* Whence with a dish the symbol for gold ! 
+ The tools of a mason, of a carpenter, and of a shoemaker, deposited 
with their leather caps and aprons, may be seen at the British Museum. 
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scription, from training the vines on trellices and gathering the 
grapes, to storing the wine in large stone jars (resembling 
gigantic soda water bottles), without feet, in order that the 
wine on the sides may deposit its crust; we are introduced 
especially to the whole ancient process of the ‘‘ wine press,” so 
interesting from the repeated references made to it directly and 
metaphorically in Scripture. ‘The entire series of pictures in 
this camera lucida of ancient trades and occupations is brought 
vividly before the eye. 

The whole process of cultivating flax is developed ab origine. 
Ist, Laying it out in oblong intersected beds; 2nd, Steeping the 
stalks after cutting; 3rd, Beating the stalks; 4th, Making cloth 
of the materials so prepared. ‘The manufacture of the “fine 
linen,” for which the Egyptians were so famous, and the factories 
where the complicated operation was carried on, are exhibited 
before usin all their minutest and most precise details. 

Finally, we see the undertaker in the act of embalming the 
body and painting the coffin; we behold the funeral pro- 
cession, with the real or mimic grief of the mourners or under- 
takers; and we see the termination of the pompous procession in 
the tomb of the family of the departed. Sir J. G. Wilkinson, (as 
well as Rossellini,) exhibits, for the purpose of illustration, the 
various tools and implements used in trade, manufacture, horti- 
culture, and agriculture, at the remote period to which we are 
referring. Many of them resemble entirely those used in modern 
times. The mallet, the straight chisel, the saw, the axe, the 
adze, the centre-bit, the gimblet, the awl, the file, the trowel, the 
leather slice, &c. &c., come under this description. * 

In some of the implements, however, there is a great and 
striking dissimilarity. ‘This dissimilarity is most evident in the 
chisel used by the upholsterers; of which the handle forms an 
acute angle, sometimes a right angle, with the blade. This 
instrument appears to have been used as a substitute for the 
plane, of which we have not met with any example. The com- 
mon saw resembles precisely the modern. ‘The double-handed 
saw has not been discovered among the monuments; but it does 
not follow, from that circumstance, that it was not known. The 
shuttle, the distaff, and the spindle resemble entirely those which 
were used before the Jate improvements in machinery. Among 
the agricultural implements is a hand plough, which appears to 
have been occasionally used as a pickaxe. ‘This instrument, 
which often appears in the hand of Osiris (it is in fact the sceptre 
of personified agriculture), has puzzled commentators, and caused 
useless volumes to be written by Kircher and Bishop Warburton, 
who mistook it for something mysterious connected with the form 
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of the legs of the ibis, and with the first letter of the alphabet. 
Rossellini first showed that it was a hand plough, and that when 
shod with iron, and supplied with a handle oat with traces, and 
drawn by a yoke of oxen, it was used as the common field plough 
is now. One of these instruments in a perfect state, except as 
regards the deficiency of the twisted cord which puzzled War- 
burton, and which is intended to prevent the lower limb, when 
used as a pickaxe, being separated from the upper by the resist- 
ance of the soil, is to be seen in one of the cases in the ptian 
Room at the British Museum. There, indeed, most of the tools 
pictorially described on the Egyptian tombs (wonderfully proving 
the accuracy of the Egyptian designers), may also be seen. 

The Jewish slaves of one of the Pharaohs, as appears from 
plates of Rossellini, before the exodus from Egypt, employed 
this implement. Nor is it too great a draft upon credulity to 
infer, that the very instrument in the case may have been grasped 
in the hands of a Jewish bondsman in the time of Moses. Ros- 
sellini exhibits foreign bondsmen—unquestionably Jews—digging 
clay with some of these hand ploughs, for the purpose of making 
bricks for Pharaoh ; sometimes using straw in their composition, 
sometimes not; and supplying them by tale, as described by 
Moses, with an Egyptian task-master, seated and armed with a 
goad, superintending their labours. 

The leather slice used by the shoemakers resembles that pre- 
cisely which is now used. Rossellini exhibits a caricature sketch 
of a cobbler, who, with his waxed string in his mouth and exagge- 
rated features, is making a hole in the sole of his shoe. By his 
side is one of those well-known instruments—the leather slice ; 
but the blade, which is painted yellow, shows that it was made 
of brass; and here it may be curious to remark—en passant— 
that a large number of these brazen leather slices have been 
found in tombs called Mexican, but in reality assignable to the 
Tulteques, who preceded them—if they be not rather assignable 
to a nation coeval with the Egyptians. Indeed, many of the 
instruments to which we have referred are painted yellow, or 
copper-colour, in Rossellini’s illustrations. ‘The saw is generally 
painted red, and was most probably made of copper. ‘There are 
many tools of the same description, made of copper and brass, 
preserved in the Egyptian Room of the British Museum. But 
there are many others which, from the blue colour given them 
in-the monumental tableaux, corroborated by relics in the Egyp- 
tian Room, must have been of tempered iron, like those of the 
modern artizan. Some of them appear, both with respect to 
the handle and the blade (especially the awls, gimblets, files, 
&c.), as fresh as if they were made yesterday. 
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We ought not to omit to mention among the implements of 
trade, the “ potter’s wheel,” so celebrated in scripture; the most 
primitive, perhaps, of all machines, and the simple cylindrical 
furnace in which the pottery is baked after having received its 
form therefrom. Nor must we finally omit to call attention to 
the drum-shaped bellows used by the potters, the glass-makers, 
and the metal-founders, which consist of flat cylinders apparently 
of leather, having reeds with metal nozzles fixed to the body, and 
being worked by an iron handle from above. Although their form 
is simple, it is not inelegant; and we should apprehend that their 
power would not be inferior to bellows of modern construction. 
It is worthy remark, that among the implements used in horticul- 
ture and agriculture, the wheel for raising water is precisely the 
same as that now used at Babylon; and that the well-bucket and 
lever for irrigating gardens is the fac-simile of those now used 
in the neighbourhood of Cairo. 

We will now proceed to an investigation of some of the 
trades and manufactures exhibited by Wilkinson and Rossellini, 
in an alphabetic series, but af course, with a view to the limits 
of an article of this description, selecting such trades only, and 
such striking points of their features, as appear most attractive 
and instructive. 

BarBer-Surceons.—The barbers were barber-surgeons, as 
they still are, in the East. Surgery was united to the barbers’ 
ar in ancient Thebes, 2,000 years B. C., as appears from 

osseliini’s illustrations, just as it was united in Europe during 
the dark ages, as appears from the inimitable ‘Don Quixote’ of 
Cervantes. ‘To prove the proficiency in their art of the Theban 
perruquiers, we need only refer to the specimen which may be 
seen in the British Museum, from which we should think «that 
the perruquiers of old Thebes would not have shrunk froma 
competition of skill with Sterne’s celebrated Parisian perruquier, 
who offered to test the excellent eurls of his wig by dipping it 
into the sea. It is in an entire state of preservation, as if it came 
yesterday from the barber’s shop. It exactly resembles the 
wigs worn by females of quality, delineated on the tombs, as also 
on the female Egyptian statues. It is of immense size; as large 
as those worn by fashionable gallants in the time of Charles IJ, or 
by our learned judges (often to their great annoyance) at the pre- 
sent time. It is of a glossy auburn, and differs from the modern 
style, in having the plaits beneath and the ringlets above. 

According to the testimony of Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, Upper Egypt swarmed with surgeons and doctors. 
There were physicians for every part of the body. The same 
functionaries were also embalmers, and therefore anatomists. 
Ptolemy Soter founded a school of anatomy, and ordered the 
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dissection of bodies (possibly of those refused burial by the 
judgment of the dead). Pliny says, that dissection was encou- 
raged by the example of the Pharaohs and Ptolemys. ' Mr 
Hamilton justly thinks that Homer took some hints for his 
battle pieces from the walls of Thebes, and his accurate and 
skilful anatomy proves the proficiency of his masters. ‘The trade 
of druggist was sometimes added to that of surgeon and physi- 
cian. In Homer’s time the use of drugs in Egypt (connected 
with the charms then employed in medicine, and still used in the 
East) appears to have been equally profuse. Was the nepenthe 
which the Theban queen gives to Helen to soothe her sorrows 
opium? Were the Egyptian Lotophagi opium-eaters like the 
modern Chinese? Shops for the selling of poppy heads are 
among Rossellini’s illustrations, and the description of the effect 
by Homer is similar to the effect of opium. ‘ The wretches 
who eat it,” he says, “ forget their misfortunes, but at the same 
time lose all affections, and forget their kin and country.” 
Syncellus gives testimony as to the existence of an Egyptian 
pharmacopcea. The medical class used acetites for dropsy. They 
employed unguents of white lead and verdigris. They observed 
critical days in fevers, and they had a recipe for the cure of 
stone. The art of medicine must have been organized at an 
early time, because six books on medicine are ascribed to Thoth, 
who was secretary to Osiris, a contemporary of the builders of 
the pyramids, and grandfather of Osirtesen, the founder of civi- 
lization. 

BrickMAKERS.— We notice the brickmakers as a class for an 
especial historical reason. ‘The bricks were made of the same 
shape and size seen in all the Roman vestiges in this country. 
Theye were burnt and unburnt. Bricks have been found, 
mixed with straw, as Moses described those of Babylon, and 
cemented with pitch. Sometimes they had the maker’s name 
impressed upon them (a near approach to the art of printing), 
sometimes the signet of the monarch under whose reign they 
were made, or for whose palaces they were prepared. 


THE JEWS: JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 


There is a subject connected with the extensive trade of brick- 
making in Egypt—a trade which appears to have been as 
extensive as its celebrated scieen--ahih attracts our passing 
attention, and appears to challenge commentary. The Jews, 
while in bondage, seem to have been chiefly employed in this 
avocation—as they are stated to have been in the Mosaic his- 
tory—and that in the earliest times of the eighteenth dynasty. 
Indeed it may be called their earliest appearance as individuals 
stamped by national characteristics among the Egyptian monu- 
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ments, with the exception of one remarkable instance. We have 
already referred to the illustration which depicts them in the act 
of brick-making. Their first appearance among the monuments 
is equally interesting, as bearing corroborative evidence to the 
truth of the Mosaic record. 

A grand tableau, adverting to the important event of their 
arrival in Egypt, discovered among the excavated tombs of 
Beni-Hassan (not very distant from Cairo), part of which has 
been copied by Rossellini, is perhaps the most remarkable ac- 
quisition of modern Egyptian discovery. Some doubts have been 
expressed by Egyptian hierologists—and, among the rest, by 
Rossellini and Sir J. G. Wilkinson—whether the tableau in effect 
does or does not represent the arrival of Joseph’s brethren ia 
Egypt. But the force of those doubts will be weakened when 
we state that some who were sceptical now waver in their 
opinion, while others have arrived at an opposite conclusion. 

The occasion of those doubts was the fact, that the era of 

the arrival in the reign of Osirtesen did not correspond with 
favourite or preconcerted chronological systems. Any dispas- 
sionate person, however, who surveys the tableau in association 
with the epoch, and with other monuments where the Jews 
appear, will, we are assured, come to the inference that it does 
represent the arrival of Joseph’s brethren in Egypt, and their 
introduction by Joseph in person, acting as Secretary of state to a 
viceroy of the reigning sovereign, in whose tomb the tableau is 
found (see the annexed plate). We will briefly explain its 
details. 
+ Aroyal scribe, or secretary of state, whose name has been read 
phonetically Nosuf and Jusuf, followed by the Jailor Roti, is 
introducing to a viceroy of Osirtesen (which fixes the epoch at 
1725 B.C., and about six generations before the commencement 
of the eighteenth dynasty), ten Hebrews, cleariy identified by 
their physiognomies and costume, and one lad; making eleven 
males altogether, accompanied by females, possibly the wives of 
the male personages, two children, and by attendants, to the 
amount of thirty-seven. : 

The viceroy of Osirtesen, who is represented as standing, in 
honour of the superior rank of the royal scribe, is omitted by 
Rossellini, wlio has also, to our great regret, omitted several 
other figures, including one styled ‘ The Slaner of the House,’ 
two of the Hebrews, and the whole of the attendants. 

The Secretary of state, wearing the large wig peculiar to the 
aristocracy, similar to the specimen in the British Museum, dis- 
plays a scroll, in which is written the arrival of these strangers, 
described as ‘* bond slaves,” in the sixth year of Osirtesen. 
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It is obvious that they are Hebrews who have just crossed 
the desert. They are accompanied by two asses of the desert, 
panniered and covered with a peculiarly ornamented housing, one 
of which conveys two children (possibly those of Judah) andthe 
arms of the party, and both the others the leather water bottles, 
exactly such as are carried now by camels and by asses in crossing 
the desert. ‘They bring with them presents to their great host, 
such as are recommended by Jacob in the Mosaic account of 
the arrival of Joseph’s brethren.* One carries and performs on 
a lyre, made after the primitive Greek fashion, which has been 
by antiquarians identified with the Jewish “ Chinnor,” derived 
perhaps from Jubal, the lyre’s scriptural inventor; two other of 
the brothers lead animals, which sufficiently indicate their Judean 
locality, the antelope and the ibex of Lebanon. The men are 
clad in many-coloured woollen tunics, wear the Greek sandal, 
and are well armed with clubs, spears, and bows and arrows. 
Two carry the desert water bottles slung over their shoulders.+ 
The females, whose resemblance would seem to indicate that 
they are sisters, and at all events members of one and the same 
family, wear tunics of the same primitive character, dyed with a 
peculiar pattern of stripes, intermixed with waved lines, and 
short leather boots (cothurni), which are never worn by the 
Egyptian females. 

These are the main points of the tableau. The inquirin 
reader may discover others equally curious; and he wi 
not fail, we are satisfied, comparing all its details together, 
and connecting it with the epoch and with the name of the 
Pharaoh indicated on the scroll presented by the introducin 
secretary to the chief personage, to come to the conclusion that it 
is a pictorial representation of the arrival of Benjamin with his 
ten brethren in Egypt, as recorded in the Book of Genesis. The 
Jewish lad, the number of ten Jewish brethren with him, the high 





* And their Father Israel said unto them, If it must be so, do this; take 
of the best fruits of the land in your vessels, and carry down the man a pre- 
sent, a little balm, and a little honey, spices, and myrrh, nuts and almonds.” 
—Gen. 43, ii. 

+ These are, in fact, the bottles mentioned in Scripture, the references to 
which are unintelligible, if associated (as they vulgarly are) with glass 
bottles. The ancient Jewish bottles were bags, made of goats’ or other 
wild beasts’ skins, with the hair on the inside, well sewed and pitched 
together, an aperture in one of the animal's paws serving for the mouth of 
the vessel. Bottles of this kind are mentioned in Scripture, and were used 
for carrying water through the deserts of Arabia and other countries, 
where springs and streams are scarce. The Arabs of the present day keep 
their water, milk, and other liquors in such bottles as these, whi 4 they 
sling about their necks like two of the Jewish personages in the tableau. 
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designation of the introducing personage, viz., that of a “ Prince 
Secretary of state” under the reigning Pharaoh, their immediate 
arrival from the desert, the Judean presents they bring, the fact of 
the tenant of the tomb being governor of the district in the neigh- 
bourhood of Goshen, where the Jews afterwards settled, and 
finally the name of the royal secretary written “ Jusur,”’* the 
present eastern name for Joseph, all point with a converging 
“pay of proof, scarcely admitting of a question, to the same 
inference, namely, that the tableau records the arrival of Joseph’s 
brethren. 

It seems, moreover, to depict a peculiar point of time, namely, 
when Simeon being liberated from bondage, Joseph is conducting 
his eleven brethren, including his younger brother Benjamin, 
and followed by the ‘ master of his house,’ spoken of in Genesis, 
from the presence of the Pharaoh Osirtesen into the presence of 
the viceroy of the land of Goshen, where they were about to be 
settled, and in whose tomb this extraordinary pictorial memorial 
is found. 

One objection has been made to the number, the whole party 
consisting of thirty-seven; but the objection rests upon slight 
foundation, Nota word is said in the scriptural account of the 
brothers having no attendants. It is in reality very improbable 
that they should be without attendants, having loaded asses and 
presents to convey across the desert. Nor is it likely that Jacob 
should send his favourite child, a “lad,” on a difficult and dan- 
gerous journey, without servants to attend and protect him. 

Another objection has been made to the word ‘bond slaves ;” 
but independent of the fact that the Egyptians, like the modern 
Chinese, designated all foreigners as slaves or tributaries, it is 
clear from the scriptural account that the brothers were considered 
as “bond slaves,” they having been first imprisoned as spies, 
Simeon being held in bond by Joseph till the return of his nine 
brethren with ‘the lad” Benjamin from Syria, and the nine who 
returned being in fact designated in the scriptural account as 
‘bond slaves,” liberated, according to modern phraseology, on 
their “ parole.” + 





* The dissyllable Nofre (absurdly used in lieu of a phonetic initial letter) 
read NW or Yo, being justly demolished by Klaproth. 

+ We shall be glad to see the tableau of Benihassen copied in a more 
accurate manner. It is an object justified by its importance. We doubt 
whether the order of the procession be correct ; and it will be seen from the 
omissions that Rossellini (who considers the personages as shepherd kings, 
Champollion as Ionian Greeks) rather selects examples of what he deems 
its most striking features, than furnishes a faithful transcript. A hiero- 
glyphic of a lower, designating prince, chief, or arch (and thence our word 
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We proceed next in alphabetical order to the butchers and 
bakers of ancient Thebes. 

ButcHEers AND BAKERS, COMBINED WITH PasTRYCOOKS.— 
The illustrations of these trades given by Rossellini will be ex- 
pressive of their details without much commentary from us. 
Although the butchers and bakers of Thebes exercised their 
ogee separately, they were also attached distinctly to the 
itchen departments of the aristocracy. Besides, there were a 
chief baker and a chief butler attached to the kitchen affairs. An 
exposition of an Egyptian kitchen 4,000 years ago will therefore 
embrace all that need be said respecting these trades, and at 
the same time vary the subject by giving a curious picture of 
domestic manners and customs at that time. 

Tue Eeyprian Kircnen (1800 years B.C.)—From the 





head or headborough ; reis and resh, Arabic and Hebrew; rez, Latin), 
is, in the original tableau, over the leading male of the group of four (the 
first in the upper line of our annexed illustration), who also carries the 
pastoral pedum significant of authority. 

Rosellini intimates also that a group of characters are connected with 
the word head, approaching to the sound Aycsos. It is possibly the same 
as the group, consisting of a pastoral staff, an angle, and the character (the 
same as the original Chinese) for “mountain ” over the head of the ibex, 
the name of which, between the ass and the animal, is written idsha. Ros- 
sellini reads the inscription over the royal scribe, in which there are two 
symbols, with feet, walking, “ The great lord, or arch scribe, comes to the 
conducting of the captives,” &c. But is there no intimation of the national 
name of the captives? Rossellini’s preconceived theory detects a word 
resembling hycsos, which does not clash with our inference, since the Jews 
were confessedly a branch of thee hkycsos, or shepherd family. He says, 
indeed, that in thé inscription of the scroll held by the royal arch-scribe 
(namely, a repetition of the explanatory inscription of the tableau), next 
to the symbol for foreigners (a cleft staff, with the upper extremities broken,) 
there is a phonetic word which he renders in Coptic Mesichem. Is not 
this the very word which Joseph’s brethren would have used when asked 
whence they came? From Sichem; where Jacob's family were then located, 
where Joseph, after being embalmed, was buried, and where “ Jacob's 
well, in the parcel of ground given to his son Joseph,” (St John’s Gospel, 
chap. iv, ver. 5, 6,) within view of Nazareth, is seen to this day. The word 
“Jew” was not then in existence. We suspect the national designation of 
Shechemites will also be found in the tableau, representing the Jews after- 
wards as bond slaves and working in bricks. 

After the Jewish kingdom was established in Syria, indeed, the name 
appears on Egyptian monuments. The words “ King of Judah” (Melek 
Jouda), inseribed by Solomon's father-in-law, the victor Shishac, under 
the captive representation of Rehoboham at Karnac, is most clear. But 
the natural embarrassment of Rossellini in trying forcibly to adopt 
the inscription to his preconceived, but fallacious theory, has induced 
us to inspect the inscription he gives more narrowly and cautiously. 
If the reader will glance at the range of characters from right to leh, 
over the very characteristic personages who are leading the Syrian 
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various kitchen utensils and dinner services (some of which are 
of elaborate structure) in the new Egyptian room at the British 
Museum, it may be readily surmised that the culinary art 
among the Egyptians under the eighteenth Theban dynasty had 
arrived at a considerable degree of perfection. In effect, by a 
comparison instituted between these extant relics of the Egyptian 
kitchen in the above room and the illustrations referring to 
the same subject, which are placed before us in the works of 
Champollier and Rossellini, we shall be able to arrive at very 
precise conclusions as to the entire organizatior of the culinary 
department at the remote epoch (1800 B.C.) both as to the 
mode of “ mounting,” as the French professionally call it, an 
Egyptian dinner table under the Pharaohs, and as to the general 
cultivation of the gastronomic art. 

From these illustrations it appears that to the kitchens of 





presents of the ibex and the antelope, he will, following Rossellini’s law 
of interpretation, read “ leading ;” then follow six characters represent- 
ing the name; then the determinative symbol—a Jewish captive, kneel- 
ing and bound; and, finally, the very ‘distinct numerals for thirty-seven, 
viz., seven units and three semicircles, each representing ten. Now what 
are those six phonetic characters? They are N, s, 1, th, and constitute 
the word Nazareth, followed, not preceded, as in the former case, by 
the word me, as if the inscription meant to record that the thirty-seven 
travellers across the desert are shepherds from Sichem and Nazareth, 
in Syria, the precise location of Jacob and the whole Jewish family 
then existing. We suspect, too, that the words ‘“‘a shepherd of Naza- 
reth,” after the sentence “ Roti the gaoler produces ” (see the commencing 
line of characters on the left of our illustration), will be found in the 
vertical inscription between the royal scribe and the gaoler. Of course 
we offer these remarks rather as suggestions than as inferences, under 
the circumstance of the imperfect condition of the important tableau of 
Benihassan, as well as of our uncertainty as to the accuracy of the inscriptions. 
A minutely correct copy of the whole, we repeat, would be a great deside- 
ratum; and we recommend that object to any scientific artist, having 
means and opportunity to make the copy on the spot. 

One concluding remark, and we have done. Let our readers throw a 
single coup d'@il over the whole procession as given in our accompanying 
plate. With the evidence before them, they can judge as well as the most 
erudite antiquarian. Does it bear the character of captives beaten in 
battle, and going to be subjected to the permanent misery of dungeons or 
of forced labour and bonds? Certainly not. It is a rejoicing family pro- 
cession of free warriors—erect and hopeful—retaining their arms, and 
going, with songs on the harp, to the region of Goshen or Ramesses—the 
location of the tomb and tableau—the “choicest of the land of Egypt,” 
which was thenceforward to be theirs. 

Joseph, it may be objected, does not in the tableau resemble his brethren ; 
but we are to remember that he was brought up in Egypt, and is, therefore, 
represented not as a stranger, but as an Egyptian, clothed in Egyptian 
costume, and that the figures are not to be received as accurate portraits, 
but as characteristic sketches, 


Vor. XXXVI. No. I, Cc 
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the royal and aristocratic class were attached shambles for 
slaughtering and jointing the meat, and poultry yards with 
cages for fattening the poultry. Butchers are represented 
slaughtering oxen in the manner usual now, viz., by knocking 
them on the head with an axe, and by bleeding the jugular 
vein. Assistants are employed in cutting the meat into 
joints, while others are occupied with carrying the joints so 
divided to the kitchen. In some cases men are represented 
selecting the fattest poultry from the poultry cages, and — 
ing them to the same department. Butchers —_— again to be 
employed in the kitchen for the purpose of further dissecting 
the meat under the superintendence of the “chief baker.” 
In Rossellini’s civil monuments of Egypt (plate 83) one of 
these assistant butchers is sharpening his knife upon a steel 
suspended from his waist, and which is exactly similar to the 
steels employed at the present time. We believe there is an 
instrument of this kind among the numerous and curious exam- 
ples of cutlery preserved in the new Egyptian room. Dwarfs 
and ridiculously deformed persons are often seen employed in 
the lower departments of the kitchen, as they were in the time of 
Roman Imperial luxury. In the same plate to which we have 
referred a large stove is exhibited, near which a cook is putting 
a bullock’s heart into a cauldron (similar in form to the bronze 
cauldrons with a swing handle in the Egyptian room), while 
another is adding a joint of ribs of beef. In an adjoining plate, 
cooks are trussing the geese which are brought to them from the 
fattening cages. ‘Two of these assistants are in the act of boiling 
geese in a cauldron, another is boiling a trussed goose over 
a grate, and blowing the fire of the stove beneath with a bellows, 
while a third appears to be salting or spicing some delicacy. 
The preparations for a great dinner on a sumptuous and extensive 
scale are evident from the tomb of Menoptha at Saccareh. Rossel- 
lini (p. 4, pl. 83) represents two cooks occupied, the one in mould- 
ing, and the other in baking delicacies of a round and flat form, 
which beyond a doubt represent tartlets or patties, delicacies which 
seem to have been much in use among the Egyptians, and for 
which the modern pastrycooks of Cairo (see ‘ Arabian Nights’) are 
also famous. ‘They appear. after on tables laid out for dinner, 
intermixed with roast and boiled meats and vegetables of all 
descriptions. A pastrycook appears with a tray of these patties 
on his head, to which the symbol implying the arithmetical 
number one thousand (orientally, the man of a thousand tarts) 
is appended, no doubt with a view of signifying the large con- 
sumption of his trade. In one instance cooks are employed in 
forming dishes, apparently meat pies with raised crusts, in the 
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shape of animals, rams, bulls, and geese, &c. Two bakers also 
attached to the kitchen department, and under the superintend- 
ence of a chief baker, (see Genesis chap. 40, verses 16 and 17), 
ave working the dough with their feet, and going through the 
various operations of bread-making. Loaves of ‘ fancy bread” 
subsequently appear in various ornamental shapes, triangles, 
squares, circles, &c. The hieroglyphics near them intimate 
that they are made of barley, wheat, millet, &c., like the 
cakes still preserved in the Egyptian room. They are often 
= piled in profusion amidst the various dainties of the banquet 
table. 

It does not appear, from the numerous representations of 
dinner tables, that the Egyptians at the era above stated used 
dinner cloths for the “festive board.” Slaves, however, are 
represented bringing napkins and water in vases to the guests. 
Ewers and basins for holding water, of elegant construction, 
appear sometimes on the tables. In one instance supplied by 
Rossellini, a graceful youth, ornamented with sandals and in a 
tasteful dress of Greek character (possibly therefore a Greek 
slave), is bringing water to the guests in a golden and highly 
ornamented basin. He has an elegant ewer of spotted green 
porcelain slung by a cord to his arm. Knives and spoons were 
used, specimens of both of which are in the Museum, but no 
utensils approaching to the form of a fork. The dishes appear 
usually to have been piled confusedly on the table, and vegeta- 
bles, roast ducks, fruit, fish, meat, and bread are placed together 
with little arrangement. There are instances, however, of more 
regular distribution. (In pl. 88, Civil monuments of Rossellini,) 
a table appears laid out systematically with tureens of soup or 
boiled meat, fish, roasted ducks, vegetables and fruit; vases for 
wine, cups and goblets, are intermixed, and in the midst is an 
epergne (an ornamented basket of precious metals), with flowers 
in the fashion of modern banquet tables. Plates and dishes were 
certainly used by the Egyptians, inasmuch as Rossellini exhibits - 
a pray dee with dishes and plates apparently of pottery, 
and of an elegant fashion (like some of the Wedgewood ware), 
arranged upon it. 

In the N. Egyptian Room will be found a profuse variety of 
all the dishes used upon the ordinary Egyptian table, and 
among them are curious chafing dishes, with a place for a small 
stove for hot water beneath for keeping the viands hot. Some 
of the tureens and covered dishes in that room (which are in 
pairs) are of exceedingly tasteful form. ‘They are usually of 
pottery or of porcelain. But the golden and jewelled banquet 
services of the Pharaohs are indeed magnificent in materials, 
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form, and decoration. The state of the culinary department of 
an Egyptian private residence may be gathered from Case T, 
which is filled with bronze vases used for the various purposes of 
cookery. Some of these resemble stewpans, some the common 
saucepan, and some large boilers. Bowls, knives, spoons, cups, 
appear injCases K, U, and W. Specimens of the earthenware 
plates and dishes of this ancient people are to be fuund in Case R. 
The Cases N and Q contain an immense variety of banqueting 
cups, tureens, and vases in porcelain, glass, earthenware, and 
alabaster. Some of them are equaily splendid and curious, and 
worthy of adorning the banqueting tables of the magnificent 
line of princes who ruled at ‘Thebes. 

The alphabetic series of our sketch of the trades and manufac- 
tures of ancient Egypt (1800 B.C.) now brings us to letter C, 
and to the cotton and linen factories of that time, and the trade 
with India, which doubtless contributed principally to the other- 
wise unaccountable wealth of the “city of thrones,” the ‘ hun- 
dred-gated” metropolis of the world. 

Corron, WooLLEN, AND LINEN Facrorires.—A review of the 
cotton and linen factories of Egypt will suggest many interesting 
associations to the political economist, as well as to the antiquarian. 
The learned reader will recollect that the Phoenicians, who pre- 
ceded us in the commercial sovereignty of the seas, exchanged 
the cotton and woollen goods, which were among their imports 
from Egypt, for the slaves and tin they obtained from the isles 
of Britain. The classic scholar will also recollect Homer’s 
description of the royal patronage, and of the high reputation 
in which the fabric of woollen goods was in his time held in 


Thebes. 


*¢ Aleandra, consort of the high command, 
A golden distaff gave to Helen’s hand, 
And that rich vase with living sculpture wrought, 
Which heaped with wool the beauteous Philo Focaght ; 
The silken fleece empurpled for the loom, 

Rivalled the hyacinth in vernal bloom.” 


‘ 


Nor will the biblical scholar fail to remember the numerous allu- 
sions in the Scriptures to the beauty of the linen fabrics in Egypt. 

** Moreover, they that work in Ane flax, and they that weave 
net works, shall be confounded.”—19th chap. Isaiah, 9th verse. 

*‘ Fine linen, with broidered work from Egypt, was that which 
thou spreadest forth to be thy sails: blue and purple from the 
= of Elishah was that which covered thee.” —27th in. Ezekiel, 
7Tth verse. 


The political economist will probably recollect that the linen 
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and cotton manufactures of Egypt were anciently her staple 
commodities, as they are now of” modern Egypt. He will recal 
to mind that the Athenians, through whom all European civiliza- 
tion, including our own, may be said to be derived, were a colony 
of Egyptian weavers driven from Sais by the pressure of popu- 
lation on subsistence, to the-details of whose manufactures we 
are thus so singularly introduced. 

The various processes of the manufacture—reeling, spinning, 
carding, weaving, dyeing, and printing, or imparting the pattern, 
by blocks (the origin of calico printing)—are exhibited in Ros- 
sellini’s plates in all their minute details. We have said that 
the loom, the shuttle, the distaff, and the woof resemble the 
modern, but it is a more singular circumstance, that the printing 
blocks * engraved with phonetic letters, and with the dye upon 
them, may be seen in the British Museum. In the processes of 
weaving cotton, linen, and woollen, which are seriatim displayed, 
the woof is exhibited in different stages towards compietion, for 
the evident purpose of conveying the knowledge to the eye. It 
would appear that men and women, as well as boys and girls, were 
employed promiscuously in these ‘factories, in various depart- 
ments, as in ours. Herodotus, on hearsay, asserts that men only 
were employed; but this the illustrations disprove. Whether 
the question of infant labour was then mooted, or whether there 
were any factory bills, we must leave to the political economist’s 
curiosity. 

There were, however, schools of design, where the young artists 
were trained by masters in drawing patterns for the manufac- 
tures ; some of the designs for gown-pieces, hangings, and carpets, 
rival and have often suggested the modern. Rossellini connects 
together illustrations of the whole manufacture of linen, from the 
first process of beating and preparing the flax to that of spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing the linen, cotton, and woollen fabrics of that 

eriod, and of producing them in a complete state from the ancient 
oom. Among his illustrations will be found looms both upright 
and horizontal, and which are singularly similar to those which 
are used in India at the present day for the famous muslins of 
Dacca. There can be little doubt that the process was precisely 
or nearly similar. ‘The illustration of dresses worn by the aris- 
tocracy, which may be advantageously connected with the above, 
and which permit both the complexion and the anatomy of the 
person to be seen through them, clearly shows that the fabric both 
of linen and cotton approached very near to the structure of the 
celebrated muslins of India. ‘There have been some doubts 





* How near an approach to stereotype printing! 
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expressed whether the bandages of the mummies—some of which, 
when bleached, are of considerable fineness—were of linen 
or of cotton. Rossellini contends for cotton. Dr Ure has 
settled this point by means of the microscope. The fibres 
of linen examined by the microscope exhibit a jointed, cane- 
like structure; the fibres of cotton examined by the same pro- 
cess exhibit the appearance of a flat and bordered ribbon. On 
being subjected to microscopical investigation, the fibres of the 
mummy cloth were found to be linen of the finest description. 
Those who have merely looked at the rough cloths of the mum- 
mies, may doubt the propriety of the admiration expressed for 
modern relics in private hands of that “fine linen”’ so celebrated 
in Scripture. A friend of ours is in possession of a piece of 
linen cloth, obtained at Thebes, which is of remarkably delicate 
texture, of great elasticity, capable of being restored by 
bleaching to a snowy whiteness, and exhibiting a softness, dura- 
bility, and beauty scarcely inferior to silk. ‘* A piece of linen,” 
says Mr Arundel, an Egyptian traveller onmat by Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson, ‘‘ which I obtained from the tombs at Thebes, has 
150 threads in the warp, and 71 in the woof, to each inch. Itis 
dyed with the saffrum indicum.” 

Sir J. G. Wilkinson describes a piece of fine linen in his 
possession of still greater delicacy of texture: ‘* It is 540 threads 
to the inch in the warp, and 110 in the woof to the inch.” The 
above are specimens of the ‘fine linen” of Egypt described in 
the Scriptures; and it would appear, both from these examples 
which remain for examination, and from the evidence given by 
Rossellini’s illustrations of the costume of the kings and queens, 
to have been a species of fine muslin similar to that which 
is now made in India, and probably produced by similar hand- 
looms,* of which Rossellini gives several examples; the fineness 
of the linen of Egypt was therefore worthy its repute. Some 
of the productions of the Egyptian looms must, it will appear 
from the above description, have been of a finer texture than 
the products of the famous muslin looms of Dacca, which 
only average 100 threads to the inch in the warp to 84 in 
the woof. This is clear also from a survey of the linen which 
remains (there are several specimens in the Egyptian room), and 
which, being generally employed for mummies, must be regarded 
as of an inferior character to that worn by the aristocracy. That 





* They were undoubtedly hand-looms; human labour was alone employed 
in passing the woof, by means of the shuttle, across the alternate threads of 
the en But a jenny is but the substitute of a hundred pair of hands for 
one ; a hundred shuttles being simultaneously employed in the operation by 
steam machinery. 
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the Egyptian manufacturers understood the chemical process of 
dyeing, is also obvious. Occasionally the muslin, beautifull 
dyed and patterned, was interwoven with silver and gold thread, 
some specimens of which can be traced up to the early period of 
Thothmos I, and even of Osirtesen. 

It has been doubted whether the Egyptians were familiar with 
the manufacture of cotton cloth as well as of linen cloth; but 
specimens of cotton cloth have been found, and subjected to a 
similar test. Herodotus indeed affirms that the Egyptians were 
familiar with the art of manufacturing tree-wool (as he calls it) 
from the earliest times, and he makes a clear distinction between 
the cloth of linen (dinum flax) and cloth of cotton (byssum). Julius 
Pollux says that cotton and linen were sometimes intermixed in 
the fabrics of Egypt. It is thus clear that they had as various qua- 
lities of fabrics as we have at the present time, and mixed cloth 
of as great beauty and flexibility. 1tis comparable, he adds, to silk 
in softness and delicacy, in which one fourth part of woollen stuff 
was intermixed with three parts of linen.* Sometimes wool or 
hair was combined with these. Woollen garments were worn 
by the lower classes though forbidden to the priests, who were 
restricted to linen. 

The skill of the Egyptian linen manufacturers in employing 
the metallic oxydes and acids or mordants, is placed beyond 
dispute by ocular proof. Pliny’s testimony is interesting as 
illustrating, though not wanted to corroborate, the fact. “ ‘They 
dye cloth,” he says, “in an extraordinary manner. It appears 
quite white before it is dipped: they then imbue it with drugs 
(mordants), which do not alter its appearance, but which absorb 
and retain a new and permanent colour, varied according to the 
application of the drug.” This is the modern process. Finally, 
experimental investigation and chemical analysis have shown 
demonstratively, that in the dyes which the linen and cotton 
manufacturers employed to produce certain results of which 
the relics are extant, they must have employed acetates of alum 
and of iron, and vegetable and mineral dyes, both substantive 
and adjective, as they are termed by the modern dyers. It is as 
easy as invidious to ascribe these applications to accident rather 


* We take the following note from Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s work. ‘“ My 
first impression,” says Mr Thompson, “on seeing some linen mummy 
cloths, was that they were muslin. They had blue stripes at the hem; pee 
were firmly selvaged, and tastefully fringed.”” Some mummy cloths whic 
Belzoni brought from Egypt, and which we saw, were white, close, exceedingly 
fine, soft, and very elastic. It is evident that the Egyptian factories, com- 
bining linen, wool, or hair, and cotton in their fabrics, made at that time the 
cloth which we now designate as mousseline de laine ! 
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than to chemistry. Evidences drawn from all the other arts and 
trades prove that they were good chemists; and why deprive the 
land of Cham (Chemmis), from which the name of chemistry is 
derived, as well as alchemy, its foster parent, of the just tribute of 
its original invention ?* 

The fineness of the linen fabric has been shown — whether 
transparent like gauze, or delicately close like cambric, or mixed 
with cotton like fustian, or with wool as mousseline de laine. 
The extent of the piece may be inferred from the ‘‘ twined linen” 
which the Jewish women worked for the ark on their departure 
from Egypt, the separate lengths of the piece being 28 cubits by 
4 (Exodus 26). ‘These long stripes of linen were separately 
blue, purple, scarlet, and white. The last was probably the effect 
of bleaching; but the whole of the colours and cloth so dyed have 
been found, as well as yellow, to evince chemical knowledge. It 
appears that the linen printers and dyers used the carthamus 
tinclorius which grows in Egypt, for red; woad for blue; and 
the reseda luteola, also a native of Egypt, for yellow. Now 
none of these operations could have been effected without a 
practical chemical knowledge. The system of bleaching now 
practised in this country, but recently introduced, has been used 
from time immemorial in the East, and doubtless, therefore, in 
ancient Egypt, viz., by immersion in oxigenated muriate of lime, 
after subjection to the action or steam of boiling water. The 
three other colours, blue, red, and yellow, are adjective colours, 
i. e. fugitive, without the use of mordants. ‘They could not be 
fixed, as we find them fixed, without their proper mordants, 
namely, oxides of tin, arsenic, and iron. 

CoprerRsMITHS AND CUTLERS (INCLUDING ARMOURERS).— 
In all that concerns casting, fusing, and founding of metals, it is 
quite clear that the Egyptians in the earliest times had arrived at 
a high pitch of skill. ‘The implements employed in trade, and 
even in war, are, beyond a doubt, as appears from the representa- 
tions and from the specimens extant now in the Egyptian Room 
in the British Museum, of brass and copper. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that iron in the earliest periods was not known. A 
wooden hand-plough, shod with iron, has been found, which is 
datable to the time of Rameses II. But warlike instruments of 
iron, and apparently of great beauty, as appears from Rossellini’s 
illustration of the armourer’s shop, were used in the earliest times 
as well as in the era of the eighteenth dynasty. 





* The cotton and silk printing of the East Indians, and the Chinese 
block-printing, whence modern stereotype printing was borrowed, have 
existed from time immemorial in the East, and are unquestionably syn- 
chronous with the linen and cotton block printing of ancient Egypt. 
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The distinction of the copper and brass weapons from those of 
iron is made quite clear; some being painted copper colour, and 
sometimes bronzed; some green; some yellow, representing brass; 
the blue may represent steel. An inlay of yellow appearing 
sometimes in the blue, might suggest that the art of damasking 
steel was known at those early times. The most extraordinary 
evidence of Egyptian skill in metallurgy consists in their power 
of hardening copper implements so as to cut granite ; it is an art 
we have lost. Improbable suggestions have been made as to the 
means by which this result was effected. It has been suggested 
that the stone might have been softer at the time it was cut than 
now; and, again, that it may have been softened by bruising the 
erystals; but neither of these suggestions will account for the 
extraordinary result. Rossellini thiiks that the sculptures in the 
obelisks may have been engraved (like a modern engraving) with 
a wheel and drill, and then brought to the edge and deepened with 
emery, which the Egyptians possessed and obtained from the neigh- 
bouring district of Syria. ‘This is probable; but still drills of 
copper, such as those in the Museum, would not effect the pur- 
pose, nor touch the stone; indeed, it is quite clear we must make 
up our minds to being behind the Egyptians in this art in con- 
sequence of two facts proved by Sir J. G. Wilkinson. — First, 
he states (‘ Manners and Customs,’ &c.) that he has in his pos- 
session a copper tool taken from the quarries, where it was em- 
ployed in quarrying the stone. Now this chisel, struck by the 
mallet as used by the old Egyptians, bends before the same stone 
which it formerly cut, although its edge, when found as left 
by the workmen, was unimpaired ; and that the implement had 
been long and violently used is proved by the fact, that the upper 
extremity of the handle has been flattened by the mallet. The 
fact, secondly, is proved by an implement of copper formerly in the 
possession of Mr Burton, the architect, and now, we believe, in the 
Museum, which has the elasticity of steel, and in the composition 
of which tin has evidently entered. But, in short, it may be 
briefly said, that all the implements of bronze and brass, especi- 
ally the mirrors, prove the exceeding skill of the Egyptian artisan 
in the fusing and combination of metals. That they made and 
employed steel implements we have no proof; but it is scarcely 
likely that the obvious process of tempering iron by repeated 
heatings and immersions in water should have escaped them. A 
concluding proof may be stated, that they had a mode of temper- 
ing copper which we have not; viz., that the copper implements 
which remain, and which are in the Egyptian Room of the Bri- 
tish Museum, are not only elastic, but do not oxydise when 
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exposed to the changes of the atmosphere. ‘The armourer’s 
shop contains warlike implements, contemporaneously collected 
together, of copper, brass, bronze, iron, &c., in proof of our 
preceding allegation, and coats of mail, scaled and ringed, inlaid 
with gold and brass, in the style of the middle ages. The exam- 
ples, given by Rossellini, of armed individuals of different _ 
of the army, among which is an armed female page of the y 

uard of Sesostris, (a pictorial romance !) are especially worthy of 
investigation. 

Curriers.—The fullers, dyers, and tanners appear to have 
occupied a peculiar locality of ancient Thebes; but these trades 
were not united. The chemical skill of the dyers in their im- 
ve employment, as regarded the iinen and cotton factories, 

as been already shown. ‘The tanners seem to have had equal 
chemical skill. It appears from remnants of leather found in the 
tombs, that they employed the bark of the Acacia in tanning, and 
the Periplaca Secamone, which grows near the Red Sea. In 
curing the skins, the Arabs soak them during the operation in 
jars of salt and water; and the Theban tanner (see Rossellini) 
is evidently subjecting his skins to a similar process (asin the 
ease of English curriers); the skins, after being soaked, are 
stretched on wooden horses. The skins disposed on shelves 
about the shop are of different colours. ‘The dyes employed for 
that purpose again show a practical chemical knowledge. The 
Jews, on their exit from Egypt, doubtless borrowed the art from 
their masters, and employed it in the rams’ skins of the taber- 
nacle, to which the Morocco leather of the East may, in all probabi- 
lity, be traced, 1800 B.C. The consumption of leather must have 
been large, as it was used in covering the light frame of all the 
war chariots in Thebes; and the tribute of skins of wild animals 
seen in the triumphal processions, shows the importance which 
the conquering sere we of Egypt attached to the supply. It 
was also largely consumed in the manufacture of leather thongs, 
and by the shoemakers in sandal-making, as appears by the illus- 
trations, and by the curious display of shoes and half-boots, resem- 
bling those of modern manufacture, in the new Egyptian Room 
of the British Museum. 

GoLDsMITHS AND JEWELLERS.—A commercial communication 
with India introduced some of the precious stones of India into 
Egypt, which have been found among the structures of Thothmos 
Ill; among these are amethysts, lapis-lazuli, and hamatites, all 
natives of India. Allusions have been made to the perfection of 
gold-working, proved in the instance of Moses burning and 
reducing gold to powder. We were not aware that the experi- 
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ment was ever possible.* A French chemist, however, named 
Goquet, has lately effected the operation, which he also declares 
to be the most difficult in chemistry, chiefly by the aid of natron. 
The workmanship of golden ornaments resembles, in delicacy 
and beauty, the modern Indian workmanship in goid, which has 
been handed down from father to son from time immemorial. The 
golden plate of various descriptions, taken from the illustrations 
of the tombs of the eighteenth dynasty, is tasteful and elegant. 
The golden baskets found portrayed in the tomb of Rameses III, 
are many of them of surprising beauty. Buta considerable num- 
ber of ornaments of gold have been found among the monuments 
of Egypt, and are deposited in the British Museum and else- 
where. They generally consist of rings, necklaces, armlets, 
bracelets, earrings, and various trinkets of the female toilet, in- 
cluding gold and silver mirrors; some of them belonging to the 
time of Osirtesen I and Thothmos III; in other words, to the 
time of Moses and Joseph. From the concurrent testimony of 
Diodorus and Pliny, it appears that the gold was obtained from 
the mines of Orabus, on the upper Nile, which have been worked 
for gold since the Christian era, but have been latterly neglected. 
The gold dust, however, as appears from the monuments, came 
from Nigritia or Abyssinia; whence the present Pacha, as we find 
stated in a very interesting report of his recent voyage thither, is 
again abont to obtain it. The whole process of working the 
gold is exhibited in the illustrations of Rossellini. rom this it 
would appear, that the gold dust was washed and strained previous 
to its being weighed. It appears to have been circulated in 
rings of a certain weight and stamped, although it does not 
seem that there was any gold currency in our sense of the word. 
A scribe is always exhibited at hand, with his writing desk and 
materials, recording the amount of gold obtained from the process, 
the weight, &c. ‘lhe peculiar scales (with a pendulum), always 
accompanying pictures of the ‘ Judgment of the Dead,’ are never 
absent. Specimens of the exquisite perfection to which the art 
of gilding was carried, as a branch of the goldsmith’s trade, may 
be seen in the Egyptian Room of the British Museum. 
Grass-Maxkers. — The fact proved by the illustrations of 
Rossellini+ by extant relics of the glass manufactory of Egypt 
in the British Museum, and by the extant confirmatory relics in 
various other museums, exposes the error of the ordinary and 





* Boerhaave has left on record a recipe for making it; but he states, that 
it is the most difficult of all the experiments in chemistry. 

+ The iron pipes, heated at one end and dipped into the melted glass, 
exhibited in the illustration, resemble the modern in form and process. 
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narrow ideas indulged in by historians on the subject. It is common 
to assert that, with the exception of some glass vessels at a great 
price, glass was little known and used till the time of Augustus, 
and never in windows till after the fall of the Roman empire. 
The fact of pieces of glass, of good manufacture, having been 
found at Pompeii, ought to have thrown doubt upon this allega- 
tion, derived from an ambiguous assertion of Pliny. The fact 
is, that glass and porcelain, of an equally fine quality as the mo- 
dern, was made 1800 years B.C., under the eighteenth dynasty. 
It was, moreover, made in profusion. This is another startling 
allegation supported by good proof; but a more startling one 
must still be added. ‘The glass-blowers of Thebes were greater 
proficients in their art than we are. ‘They possessed the art of 
staining glass, which, although not wholly lost, is comparatively 
but little known, and practised only by a few. Among the illus- 
trations of Rossellini, there is a copy of a piece of stained glass 
of considerable taste of design and beauty of colour, in which the 
colour is struck through the whole vetrified structure; and 
there are instances of the design being equally struck through 
pieces of glass half an inch thick, perfectly incorporated with the 
structure, and appearing the same on the obverse as on the 
reverse side. In consequence of this fact it was that Winkle- 
man truly asserted that the Egyptians of this time (the eighteenth 
dynasty) brought it to a much higher point of perfection than 
ourselves. In fact, after the decline of the art, Egypt became 
to Rome what Venice became afterwards to Europe. ‘The great 
part of the supply of glass was considered by Pliny to derive 
its good quality from the ashes of a peculiar genus of kelp, 
rrowing in abundance by the Lake Mareotis and the Red Sea. 
That kelp, reduced toa kind of green ash, is represented by 
Rossellini as brought in baskets to the 00 manufactories and 
in his illustrations from the potteries, where a vitreous process 
was evidently employed for the purpose of glazing the earthen 
vessel. It is quite clear, from contemporary records and from 
proofs which remain, that Winkleman was right. They imitated 
amethysts and other precious stones with wonderful dexterity ; 
and, besides the art of staining glass, they must have been 
aware of the use of the diamond in cutting it and engraving it. 
In Mr Salt’s collection in the British Museum, of the time 
of Thothmos III, about 1,500 years B.C., a piece is beautifully 
stained throughout, and skilfully engraved with his emblazon- 
ment. The profusion of glass in Egypt is easily proved. Frag- 
ments have been found of granite, which are covered with a 
coating of stained glass, through which the hieroglyphics of the 
stone appear. The relation that the bodies of Alexander and 
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Cyrus were deposited in glass coffins, which has been consi- 
dered as a fable, is thus analogically proved. But the profusion 
of the dearest glass-manufactures may be equally proved. Vast 
numbers of imitative precious stones in glass, made by the 
Theban jewellers, are to be found in all the museums in Europe. 
Among them are false emeralds, in which they seem to have 
succeeded best. ‘There is little doubt that many of the large 
emerald basons, used in the early Christian churches, were 
of their manufacture. Diodorus Siculus says the coffins were 
commonly made of it in Ethiopia. The extensive character of the 
manufacture may be also inferred from a circumstance recorded by 
Pliny, that in the temple of Jupiter Ammon there was an obelisk 
of emerald, that is, of glass in imitation of emerald, sixty feet 
in height. The emerald hue which the glass manufacturers of 
Egypt gave to glass, appears, from chemical analysis, to be 
imparted by oxide of copper; and the reds, used in imitation of 
the rubies, or in staining plate glass, appear to have been derived 
from minium. All these facts prove the extensive knowledge of 
chemistry among the natives of old Thebes. Glass bottles (quart 
bottles?) nearly similar to our wine bottles in colour and measure, 
though in shape resembling the wide-mouthed bottles used in 
preserving fruit, may be seen in the British Museum, and are 
found in abundance in other European cabinets. 

But a remarkable fact connected with the glass bottle manufac- 
tories of Thebes, 2,000 years B.C., shows the tenacity of ancient 
custom. It is known that the oil jars of the Levant are 

recisely those which appear in the illustrations of Rossellini. 

here are two classes of glass bottles used in the present day, 
of equally ancient origin. These are the Florence oil-flasks, 
holding shout three quarters of a pint, and turpentine carboys, 
as they are called, holding about two gallons, from Cyprus and 
the adjoining shores. Both are protected by matting, the first 
of a fine, the second of a coarse nature. Both are seen in the 
illustrations of Rossellini. Sir J. G. Wilkinson thinks that glass 
lanterns were used by piquets of soldiers, and gives a speci- 
men of a group of Egyptian sentinels carrying a lantern upon a 
curved pole. It is not improbable that an hieroglyphic on the 
Rosetta stone, used for — resembling a magic lantern, 
with a handle, from which rays of light are issuing, may be 
something of the kind. It is probable, though it cannot be 
gathered from Pliny, that the lamps employed for yearly illumi- 
nation at the Saite festival—a custom adopted in China at the 
resent time—may have been of glass; but generally the The- 

ns appear to have used coloured lanterns like the Chinese. 
The modern people of Cairo use coloured lanterns of striped 
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gauze, strained over a wire frame, after the Chinese fashion. 
These coloured gauze lanterns appear to have been commonly 
used by the attendants of the Theban grandees in lighting them 
to their evening banquets—or féte champetres. 

G.ass-BLOWERS.—We may, in conclusion, generally say, as 
we have had occasion to remark in commenting on other trades, 
that the initial process of glass-making retains its primitive sim- 
plicity; the blow-pipe, shod with iron, and heated red-hot, is 
inserted now, as formerly, into the melted glass. In the ancient 
manufactories, workmen are employed bringing the “frit” in 
baskets, for the purpose of vitrification. ‘There can scarcely be 
a doubt that this “ frit” is a combination (as in Venetian glass- 
making derived from Egypt) of kali, from the ashes of the sa/sola 
communis or kelp, and a particular kind of sand. But we 
cannot conclude, without a distinct reference to the chemical 
knowledge displayed in the more elaborate processes of glass- 
making. ‘There are many good examples in the New Egyptian 
Room, British Museum, but we will take a single instance. A 
coloured drawing of a piece of stained glass, found at Thebes, 
is given by Sir J. G. Wilkinson. ‘The design is tasteful, con- 
sisting of a quadruple star, with foliage in the angles. Blue; 
green, and yellow colours are introduced, and they are struck 
through the glass. To produce this effect of glass-staining, 
oxides of cobalt, or of calcined copper and zinc, must have 
been used for blue, oxide of silver for yellow, and oxide of 
copper for green. But some of the fictitious gems made of glass 
exhibit the ruby colour, which we have lost the means of 
making, and that scarce and rich purple colour which can be 
only given by the oxide of gold. Indeed, the richly-painted 
walls of the temples and palaces, as well as the unmatched 
gilding, as fresh as when first laid on, show a _perfect’familiarity, 
not with mineral and vegetable colours only, but the perfect use 
of the metallic oxides in their composition. 

We have now proceeded as far the appropriate limits of our 
space will permit—through the first letters as far as G of our 
proposed sketch for an encyclopedia of the arts, trades, and 
manufactures of ancient Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs, who 
occupied an interval of 600 years, from 1,800 to 1,200 years B.C., 
and who were successively contemporary with Joseph, Moses, 
and Solomon. 

We have shown that the subject of Egyptian antiquarian 
inquiry opens out new and momentous views of early history— 
that it fills up vast chasms in the invention and progress of the 
arts and sciences—that it embraces perspicuous and credible 
views of the foundation, the development, and the progressive 
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tendency of political society—of the formation and progressive 
tendencies of language, and, finally, supplies that inestimable 
desideratum to history, a test worthy, real, and intelligible 
synchronology, which, if established, ought to create a new era 
in history, and lead to the introduction of a new rudiment into 
the groundwork of education. A contemporary has said, and 
we agree entirely with him, “It is customary, and indeed 
natural, to assign a speculative character to this study, but 
Rossellini’s great work proves that it is falsely assigned. ‘The 
most rigid political economist may find matters of fact there 
from which he may derive new and necessary information.” 
The whole progress ab initio of the Egyptian manufactures in 
their minutest details—all the industrial elements of society—are 
laid open before him. Nor is that all; important steps in man’s 
social condition are equally laid bare. He will find undeniable 
evidence that the progress from serfdom to freedom was the same 
in ancient as in modern times. He will find the evidences of 
the first division of the land, and of a single tax as in India, 
recommended by Mr John Mills, (a tax of twenty per cent., 
upon the land so divided,) being appropriated to all the 
purposes of government. He will find the Egyptian serfs 
working under the goad of a driver, like the negroes in gangs 
in the fields. He will find those vassals subsequently substi- 
tuting the work of foreign and conquered slaves, as at Sparta 
and at Athens, for their own labours; and he will find the 
evidences of the Metayer system, which Socrates and Plato 
recommended at Athens, as a means of raising the serfs in the 
scale of society, and which Sismondi says was the step by which 
the bondage of serfdom was broken in modern Europe, adopted 
near four thousand years ago in the vicinity of Egyptian Thebes. 
We shall conclude with a few suggestions as to the practical 
results which the utilitarian spirit of the age demands in all 
studies, and, as we think, justly and advantageously requires. 

Mr Baines, jun., the recorder (son of Mr Baines, M.P.), in 
a late eloquent speech which he made at the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institute, said “ that the looms, distaffs, and spindles of Penelope 
and Andromache remained up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century (when they were superseded by machinery and steam 
power) a as they were in the time of Homer who 
described them.” (It should be noted that Homer was con- 
temporary with the artisans of Thebes, whose tools we have 
described.) From this circumstance he draws just occasion to 
urge upon British mechanics the necessity of acquiring a larger 
scientific knowledge, commensurate with the great scientific 
revolution, as regards trades and manufacture, which has been 
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lately accomplished by machinery. The subject suggests a few 
recapitulatory remarks 3 Yy the questio vexata of “lost 
arts.” If the Thebans 1800 B.C. knew less in some departments of 
useful knowledge than ourselves, they also in others knew more. 
One great proof of the genius of that splendid line of potentates, 
entitled the eighteenth Theban dynasty, and the extent of 
civilization under their rule, was, that the practical, chemical, 
astronomical, and mechanical knowledge which they shared with 
the priestly (scientific) colleges, was in some respects equal to, 
in some respects greater than, our own. They made glass in 
great profusion ( Diodorus Siculus), and burning glasses and lenses 
for telescopes. They must have cut their delicate cameos by 
the aid of microscopes. Ptolemy describes an astrolobe; they 
calculated eclipses ; they said that the moon was diversified by 
sea and land (Plutarch de facie lune); that “ one Junar day was 
equal to fifteen of the earth;” that “the earth’s diameter was a 
third of the moon’s;” and that ‘‘the moon’s mass was to that 
of the earth as 1 to72.” All these things show good instruments. 
They made stained glass, with chemical colours struck through 
the mass. They made gold potable,* an “art lost ” till recently 
recovered by a French chemist. Their workmanship in 


got, as recorded by Homer, and their golden clock-work 

which thrones moved, must have been oe mage | ingenious. 

They possessed the art of rag ape. copper tools so as to 
i 


cut the hardest granite with the most minute and brilliant 
precision. This art we have lost. We see the sculptors in 
the act of cutting the inscriptions on the granite obelisks and 
tablets. We see a pictorial copy of the chisels and tools 
with which the operation was performed. We see the tools 
themselves+. But our tools would not cut such stone with 
the precision of outline which the inscriptions retain to the 
present day. Again, what mechanical means had they to raise 
and fix the enormous imposts on the lintels of their temples as 
at Karnac? Architects now confess that they could not raise 
them by the usual mechanical powers. ‘Those means must, 
therefore, be put to the account of the “lost arts.” That they 
were familiar with the principle of Artesian wells, has been lately 
proved by er sey investigations carried on while boring for 
water in the Great Oasis. That they were acquainted with the 
principle of the railroad is obvious, that is to say, they had 





* Inferentially ; Moses did so, who was a scribe brought up by the Seve- 
reign Pontiff, and nursed in'the “ wisdom, of the Egyptians.” 

+ There are sculptors’ chisels at the Museum, the cutting end of which 
preserves its edge unimpaired, while the blunt extremity is flattened by the 
blows of the mallet. 
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artificial causeways, levelled, direct, and grooved (the grooves 
being anointed with oil), for the conveyance from great distances 
of enormous blocks of stone, entire stone temples, and colossal 
statues half the height of the monument. Remuants of iron, 
it is said, have lately been found in these grooves. Finally, M. 
Arago has argued, that they not only possessed a knowledge 
of steam power, which they employed in the cavern mysteries of 
their pagan freemasonry (the oldest in the world, of which the 
pyramids were the lodges), but that the modern steam-engine 
is derived through Solomon de Caus, the predecessor of Wor- 
cester, from the invention of Hero, the Egyptian engineer. 
The contest of the Egyptian sophoi with Moses before Pharaoh, 
a singular tribute to their union of “ knowledge and power.” 

Yo supernatural aid is intimated. ‘Three of the miracles of 
their natural magic (see Sir D. Brewster) the jugglers of the 
East can and do now perform. In the fourth, an attempt to 
produce the lowest form of life, they fail. From the whole 
statement, one inference is safe, that the daring ambition of the 
priestly chemists and anatomists had-been led from the triumphs 
of embalming and chicken-hatching (imitating and assisting the 
production of life) to a Frankenstein experiment on thie vital 
fluid and on the principle of life itself, perhaps to experiments 
like those correctly or incorrectly ascribed to Mr Crosse, in 
the hope of creating, not reviving, the lowest form of animal 
existence. 

But it may be asked, if these great scientific triumphs were 
accomplished at so early a period, and if we have been labouring 
ever since their eclipse or loss—and, to a certain degree, vainly— 
to recover them,—how were these things lost? The answer isa 
brief one. Because there was no press* at that time inerasibly 
to record the progress, and permanently to stereotype the disco- 
veries of science. With the expatriation or extinction of the 
learned men, and of the sacred colleges which alone possessed 
these secrets, the secrets themselves were lost. Had the press 
then existed, the repeated irruptions of barbarous tribes would 
not have led to the same mischievous results. ‘The light of 
science and of art would still have burnt upon its secret 
altar within the penetralia of the temple of knowledge, while 
the thick darkness of social ignorance might have hung over 
its exterior courts and porticos. Against that bright and pro- 
tecting shield of civilization — the Press — the arrows of Attila 
or Alaric (like the sword of Cambyses) would have glanced harm- 





* We have seen, however, by what a hair-breadth the Egyptians ap- 
proached it in their letter-inscribed blocks for cotton and linen printing. 
Vor. XXXVI. No. I. D 
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lessly; it would have been a telum imbelle sine ictu; as the 
weapons of their enemies glanced harmlessly from the magic 
shields of Orlando and Amadis. Nor, while the press exists, can 
we ever again fall back from the mature day of our present intel- 
lectual advance into such a period of even transitory darkness as 
that into which the world has, three or four times in the history 
of our species, been deflected out of the direct line of its progres- 
sive march. 

Thus secured from relapse by this modern agent of civilization, 
we may calmly, from the eminence we have reached, survey all 
that has been done, and appreciate all that remains to be done, 
by scientific discovery. From a retrospect of the past progress 
of mankind, we may gather a hopeful presage of the future. 
The astonishing progress which the physical sciences have made 
since the invention of printing, and since the establishment of the 
press, is the chief feature of the retrospect. The brief interval 
during which the progress has been made, supplies us with 
the most cheering auguries and generous anticipations. At the 
commencement of 1700, science had scarcely advanced a ste 
beyond the Egyptian stage. We have seen that steam itself had 
made no progress at that time beyond the discoveries and appli- 
cation of the Egyptian philosopher Hero. ‘The science of astro- 
nomy was still clogged with the remaining delusions of Egyptian 
astrology; just as the sister art, chemistry, was still retarded by 
the dreams of Egyptian alchemy, while the “ hermetic men” (or 
disciples of the Hermes of Egypt) retained all her undispersed 
delusions respecting the philosopher’s stone, the elizir vite, and 
the universal solvent. It was the press which “ broke the thick 
phalanx” of those retarding errors, and “ let in the light.” The 
fact of what has been accomplished in so short a,time by the 
co-operative energies of scientific men (guarded and guided by 
its vivifying and preserving aid) supplies the most satisfactory 
pledges of the triumphs which yet remain to be accomplished by 

uman exertion in the same career. 

If a retrospect of the last half century is thus calculated to 
inspire us with the most cheering anticipations of the progressive 
destinies of the species, we are warranted by the most rigid rules 
of arithmetical logic in expecting a greatly accelerated progress 
in the next half century. If fifty years ago, these things, which 
are now familiar to us as “ household words,” were, in the pre- 
dictions of Condorcet, Rousseau, and Godwin, deemed chimerical 
and visionary, other things may, in fifty years henee, become real 
which are now deemed visionary and chimerical. 

What is the result of the whole inquiry? That Egypt, for want 
of the press, lost those advantages of scientific discovery, some of 
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which (but not all) we have recovered, or improved, by the aid of 
the press; that the press imparts security and permanency to all 
we recover and improve—that it guarantees us from all danger 
of future relapse—and that, under its direction and guardianship, 
and looking to the universality of its agency, we may justly infer 
that no limit can be assigned for the future progress of mankind 
in the career of intellectual triumph, of moral improvement, and 
of social enjoyment. Great and enviable, indeed, is the part 
which the press is destined to perform on the great stage of human 
melioration ; and well might Ebenezer Elliot say of its members, 
of their motives, and of their power,— 


“ The second ark we bring, 
The Press all nations sing ; 
What can they less? 
Hear! human nature, fall’n and dark! 
Hear! pallid want; hear, labour stark, 
Behold, we bring the second ark! 
Tue Press!” 








Art. II. RUSSIAN LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


1. Entziklopeditcheshkti Leksikon. Vol. 1—xiv. A—Gor. 


2. Slovar Ruskikh Svetskikh Pisatelei. Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Russian Authors. Vol. I. 1838. 


HE Westminster Review was the very first English periodical of 
any kind to give a tolerably complete grea sketch of Russian 
literature in its various departments; and though no more than a 
mere map of the subject, it may be said to have been drawn up 
according to the “ latest authorities and discoveries,” and to have 
been well calculated to excite a more powerful interest than that 
of mere curiosity. Were the subject one chiefly of philological 
inquiry, we should not be at all surprised at its not having, since 
then, excited more attention in this country; but that, being the 
rising and progressive literature of an extensive and powerful 
empire,—consequently, so far affording an index to the intellectual 
advancement of its people,—it should hitherto have been regarded 
with nearly as much indifference as if it were the bygone 
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literature of a nation of no present political importance, does, we 
must confess, appear strange to us. 

In the twenty years which have elapsed since the paper above 
alluded to was printed, the literature of Russia has taken a stride 
onwards—certainly has increased in a ratio far exceeding that of 
the mere time, and a new generation of authors has sprung 
up. Both authorship and the book-trade have acquired an im- 

ortance they did not before possess, and various branches of 
Sonsini, which could then hardly be said to exist at all in the 
language, have since been cultivated with more or less success ; 
as one instance of which, we may point to the novel and the histo- 
rical romance; and in that department alone the productions of the 
Russian press would fill a catalogue of considerable length. 
Whether the improvement as to quality at all keeps pace with 
the increase as regards quantity, and the mere materiel of a lite- 
rature, we pretend not to say, though, were we sufficiently 
on we might pass our opinion oracularly, just as we 
= , Without any risk of being called to account for it, or of 

2 convicted of error and mis-statement. 

e are not omniscient, nor do we possess those aids which 
would enable us to take an exact, clear, and comprehensive view 
of the subject. Of the literatures of other European nations a 
tolerably correct estimate may be derived from specific histories 
and sketches of them, and from a variety of collateral sources ; 
but in this case we must speak almost entirely from our own 
private reading and studies, and not from perusal of the informa- 
tion collected by others. If, therefore, instead of a map of the 
whole, we can promise nothing better than fragmentary notices, 
picked up as they happened to fall in our way, with such our 
readers must be content, until there shall be greater facilities for 
cultivating acquaintance with the productions of the Russian 
press than exist at present. At present, indeed, scarcely any- 
thing of the kind can be said to exist at all. As may be supposed, 
no Russian works are imported by any of the foreign booksellers ; 
and what is more, they are hardly to be procured when expressly 
ordered, unless, indeed, the order be to such considerable amount 
as to render its execution matter of importance to the publisher 
at St Petersburg. Another very serious inconvenience is, that 
the character of a book can seldom be ascertained before- 
hand; consequently it must almost always be taken upon trust, 
upon no better voucher for it than that exceedingly fallacious 
one—a title, whereby it sometimes happens that the “pig” 
turns out a very sorry one; else that the “poke” contains 
no pig at all, but only the ugly abortion of one—a mere monstrum 
informe. Disappointments of the kind have fallen to our lot; 
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but the most provoking circumstance of all is the procrastination, 
the delay, which invariably takes place, and which is such as to 
confound all our geography, making us believe, in spite of maps 
and books of travels, that St Petersburg must lay in the moon, 
if not in one of the distant planets, for twice or thrice has the 
earth travelled round the sun, while we are yet waiting for a 
literary cargo from the ‘City of the Czar.’ 

What adds to all these difficulties is that the British Museum 
is so very scantily provided with Russian books, as to afford 
scarcely any assistance whatever. Besides Karomzin and Pushkin, 
there is hardly a single author of any note to be met with there. 
‘There is indeed a set of the ‘ Sien Otechestva,’ a literary journal, 
that might afford materials for a sketch of the literature for the 
last twenty, or five-and-twenty years. But then, unfortunately, 
it has been se te quarantine for a prodigiously long while, 
two or three numbers being wanting to complete some of the vol- 
umes, in consequence of which not even the perfect ones are to be 
seen. pe > in an instance of this kind, where the delay has been 
so great, and where the books are not likely to be frequently called 
for, such rigorous punctilio might reasonably be abated; more 
especially as the interest and serviceableness of a journal are not 
likely to be much increased by its becoming antiquated and stale.* 

* Having mentioned the British Museum, we will avail ourselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded us of making some remarks in a note which are 
not at all connected with the subject of our paper. The want of a classed 
catalogue has long been felt as a serious inconvenience by those who 
frequent the reading-rooms. Butif such classification of the entire collection 
is too laborious an undertaking to be hoped for, there is another sort of it, 
which, while it would be exceedingly useful, would be attended with little 
trouble, and not at all interfere with the present catalogue. What we 
mean is, that there should be a separate catalogue for all the works in every 
foreign language, which would require nothing more than merely to 
transcribe from the general catalogue, in alphabetical order, the French, 
Italian, German, &c., into so many separate ones. Were this done, it would 
be easy to ascertain at once, by merely turning to the respective catalogues, 
what Dutch, Danish, Polish and Russian works the library contains, 
whereas at present it is utterly impossible to do so, or for a person to 
discover, except by mere chance, books in those languages, with whose 
titles he was previously unacquainted. We suspect that of some of the 
languages mentioned, the catalogues would be exceedingly brief indeed, 
because we have scarcely ever found any of the works in them, for which 
we have consulted the general catalogue. For the same reason we should 
say that the department of German literature is but scantily provided for, 
while that of architectural works is egregiously defective. Most certainly 
of late years the Museum has been placed upon a more liberal footing than 
formerly ; greater accommodation has been afforded both to the public and 
to the uenters of the reading-rooms ; still, as regards the last mentioned, 
some further improvements might easily be made. One of them would be 
to extend the time of their being open, by making the hour of closing 
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It is therefore not altogether owing to want of diligence on our 
part, if our present article be found somewhat bare of informa- 
tion, in comparison with what might be collected, relative to 
so fresh a subject. 

Fresh it may certainly be called, for very little more is now known 
in this country with regard to it than was at the time the reviewers 
of Bowring’s ‘ Russian Anthology’ expressed their astonishment 
at finding that Russia possessed any decent poets and poetry at 
all. With the exception of the ‘ Foreign Review’ and ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly,’ which latter has from time to time given a paper on 
some of the more recent productions of the Russian press, 
scarcely one of our English periodicals has bestowed any notice 
at all upon the literature of that nation, although we have occa- 
sionally met with some scanty gleanings relative to it, evidently 
borrowed from the French, as the singular orthography of proper 
names evidently betrays. And it was after such fashion, we 
suspect, that those two eminently unsuccessful translations of 
hovels from Bulgarin and Zagoskin were done into English. 





them more in accordance with the duration of daylight ; whereas at present it 
might be supposed that, in the latitude of Russell square, the days length- 


ened and shortened three hours all at once—absolutely per saltum. In 
February the time of closing should be extended to five o'clock, in March 
to six, &c.; and be gradually reduced from seven to four o'clock, in the 
like manner. It would also be somewhat of a convenience were lists of all 
the works added to the library from time to time, to be hung up on boards 
for that purpose in the reading-rooms, as then a person would be able to 
ascertain, without trouble, whether there were any connected with his own 
studies, and he might thereby be apprized of some which he had not heard 
of, consequently could not search the catalogues for. There is yet another 
improvement that might easily be effected, which is to remove the lattices 
of the cases in the reading-rooms, which are only a very useless encum- 
brance and inconvenience. Were those doors glazed they would have some 
show of serviceableness, as protecting the books from dust; but they 
neither do that, nor afford any other security, because any one may have a 
case unlocked for him on asking an attendant; and, in fact, a number of 
the cases are always open, and persons help themselves to books from them 
just as they please; consequently there is no more security than if there 
were neither doors nor locks at all, while the doors themselves are a nui- 
sance - being in the way, so as, when open, to leave no space for persons 
to pass between them and the tables. In fact, the precaution thus displayed 
is a most Hibernian one—a practical blunder which does not give us any 
very high idea of the nous which sted its adoption. 

As to holidays, they might be still further abridged, or rather should be 
abolished altogether, and the reading-rooms be opened every day through- 
out the year, i Sundays, Christmas day, and Good Friday. Nor need 
the abolition of them deprive the attendants of occasional respites from 
their duties, for there might be one or more supernumeraries to supply the 

lace of those who had leave of absence, which furloughs might be taken 
y them in turn, or according to arrangement between the parties, as might 
best suit their particular convenience. 
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Neither were they at all well selected as specimens, being any- 
thing but calculated either to convey a favourable impression, or 
to satisfy the novel-reading public. 

In both Germany and i rance, in the former more especially, 
an acquaintance with Russian literature has been cultivated of 
late years to some extent, and several novels, tales, and other 
productions of that class, have been translated into those lan- 
guages, but with what degree of ability, or how far the specimens 
themselves have been judiciously selected, we are unable to 
report, since none of them have fallen in our way. If nothing 
of Fae ope merit has hitherto been accomplished by any Russian 
author in that department of literature, notwithstanding that a con- 
siderable number have attempted it, we need not testify our sur- 
prise that such should be the case, because it is rather less than 
fifteen years ago since Bulgarin made his début as a novelist, and he 
may be considered the first who introduced into the language the 
modern romance or fictitious narrative on an extended scale. His 
success encouraged others, and as historical romances were then 
the order of the day almost all over Europe, writers @ la Walter 
Scott started up quickly, one after the other; and some of their 
productions were very fair, as good, perhaps, as most of the imita- 
tions of Sir Walter that have been manufactured here at home. 
At least the language in which they were written gave them a 
certain interest for us, and imparted some degree of freshness to 
incidents and dialogues that might else have wearied us. Strange 
as it may be thought, it was through the Russians that we first 
became acquainted with Pickwick, of some chapters of which we 
happened to meet with a translation, and we must confess that 
we read them with a greater relish than we afterwards did the 
original. Whether the @ la Walter Scott has now been oe 
seded at St Petersburg, by the @ /a Boz, or else the a@ la Jack 
Sheppard* fashion, in that species of literature; or whether the 





* Though both Mr Dickens and Mr Ainsworth find German translators, 
they have occasionally been very roughly handled and taken to task by Ger- 
mancritics, one of whom, in particular, has expatiated at considerable length 
on the pernicious tendency of such productions as ‘ Oliver Twist,’ and in the 
course of his remarks, introduces some that are anything but complimentary 
to English morality. Another commences his review of Mr Ainsworth’s 
popular work with the piquant information that it instigated Courvoisier to 
murder Lord William Russell, and that its title to favour with the English 
public may be estimated accordingly. 

There is, of course, difference of opinion; and as far as Mr Dickens is con- 
cerned, he has no reason to complain of what is said of him in the ‘ Conver- 
sations Lexicon der Gegenwart,’ where he is represented as being the first 
English comic writer after Fielding and Smollett, and inferior to none since 
the days of Chaucer !—from which it would seem that the days of Chaucer 
must somewhat nearer to our own than the times of Fielding and 
Smollett. 
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production last alluded to has found any imitators in Russia we 
are unable to say, but should not be very much surprised if it 
had. 

Many of its writers have certainly imitated, or rather copied, 
some of the very worst German models—the grotesque puerilities 
of the Hoffmann school, morbid fancies at the best, and quite 
intolerable at second-hand—certainly not at all calculated to im- 
— the literary taste of a nation which seems to have as_ yet to 
nave hardly any settled one, but to depend upon its neighbours 
for its literary fashions and modes. ‘These latter have altogether 
changed since the first decennium of the present somes 4 Up 
to that time the literature had modelled itself after that of France : 
the writers and critics of that country were looked up to with 
implicit deference, not so much as guides to assist it in directing 
its course, as leaders, after whom it was bound to march formally 
at the word of command. ‘This error of mistaking mere copying 
and aping the literature of another people for imitation of it, was 
decidedly injurious, checking, as it did, the germs of originality 
and the development of a national tone, and substituting for the 
latter a false, artificial, assumed, and conventional one. Such, 
we may observe, was more or less the case in other countries at 
the revival of letters, when an over-zealous admiration of the 
classical writers of antiquity infected the literary world throughout 
Europe with a schoolboy pedantry which plumed itself upon the 
classical uniform in which it strutted about. 

Considering the singular position in which Russia was placed, 
relative to the rest of Europe, when it first aspired at becoming 
European itself, it is not at all surprising that it should have en- 
deavoured to advance its literature by forced marches, driving it 
forwards per saltum ; and by appropriating to it those ready-made 
external conventional forms which had previously developed 
themselves elsewhere by a more tedious process. In this first 
stage of the literature, much was effected in the way of refining 
and polishing the language, and imparting to it such pliancy as 
would accommodate it to every species of composition. Had imita- 
tion ceased when that point was attained, it would have been well ; 
instead of which, the same course has been persisted in, with little 
other variation than that of copying different models from those 
— adhered to, and by turning to the writers most in vogue 
in the English and German schools. It was thus that Pushkin 
may be said to have transformed himself into a Russian version 
of Byron, with some intermixture of Goethe, and the novelty of 
the shape thus assumed procured for him, with his countrymen, 
the credit of originality. Besides remarkable felicity of language, 
there certainly is no small degree of vigour and freshness in his 
poetry; still, while reading it, we cannot shake off the disagree- 
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able impression of there being too much of the borrowing system 
in it. Yet we could willingly overlook this—for it is not every 
one who can borrow so successfully as Pushkin has done—were 
there more substance and stamina in the productions themselves. 
They are, indeed, forcible sketches, hit off with maestria and 
bravura, but are deficient in that interest which invites to re- 
peated perusal. If we feel that there is power, we also feel 
that it has been too much frittered away and wasted, instead of 
being employed upon subjects worthy of it. Hardly do any of 
his later jooduations fulfil the promise he gave to the world in 
his ‘ Ruslan and Liudmilla.’ His chief prose work is his ‘ His- 
tory of Pugatchev’s Rebellion,’ which seems to have fallen greatly 
short of the expectations formed of it; and with respect to his 
prose tales and fragments of novels left incompleted by him, so 
far from admiring, we consider them poor and meagre in them- 
selves, and in a puerile and extravagant taste, abounding with 
the worst faults of the German school, out-Germanized.* 
Among the literary notabilities and popular authors of the pre- 
sent day, somewhat prominent places are assigned to Prince 
Odojevsky and Gogol, as novelists, by Koenig, his Litterarische 
Bilder aus Russland. ‘The prince may be a very Byronic-looking 
gentleman, and greatly in vogue in the haut-ton circles and cote- 
ries of St Petersburg; we have met with him only as the author 
of a tale entitled the ‘ Sylphide,’ an extravaganza so little to our 
taste—such a tissue of fantastic dulness, that we feel no curiosity 
to see any of his other productions. We have since encountered 
the same tale in a German publication ; yet, though it may be 
very well suited to German palates, it can hardly possess any 
piquancy of novelty for them, being itself only a misty reflection 





* That Pushkin fell a victim in the prime of life (like John Scott, the 
editor of the ‘ London Magazine’) to the equally brutal and senseless prac- 
tice of duelling, may be known to most of our readers; but it is not so 
generally known, that very shortly before that event he had been studying 
some of our recent English poets, and had formed the idea of translating 

Cornwall's ‘ Dramatic Sketches,’ when, finding he could not spare lei- 
sure for the task, he recommended it to Madlle Itimova, who made a prose 
version of several of them, which subsequently appeared in the ‘ Sovre- 
mennik,’ a literary miscellany established by Pushkin, and afterwards car- 
ried on for the benefit of his family. 

Pushkin was of African origin on the maternal side, his mother being the 
great-granddaughter of Abram Petrovitch Hannibal, who had been stolen 
and carried off to Constantinople when a boy, and was presented to Peter 
the Great. By that monarch he was taken into particular favour, and 
remained constantly about his person; but in the reign of Anna fell into 
disgrace and was banished to Siberia by the favourite, Biron. In that of 
Elizabeth he was again taken into favour, and alternately became a general 
en chef. He died in the time of Catherine II, at the age of ninety-two. 
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of German mystification. One would really imagine that novel- 
writing had been practised for such a length of time in Russia 
that the materials were now wholly exhausted—the subjects worn 
thread-bare and worn out, and that nothing now remained for 
authors but to deal in phantasmagoria monstrosities and morbid 
nightmare fancies, such as any child or old woman can conjure 
up. Aladdin’s lamp and Sinbad’s adventures are perfect proba- 
bility and nature in comparison with them; certainly far more 
entertaining and agreeable. 

And what shall we say of Gogol—that original talent, as 
Koenig calls him, whose writings have caused a sensation—pro- 
bably by this time quite forgotten—among the Russian-reading 

ublic? We may have been mistaken in regard to Odojevsky, for 
it is possible that the specimen of him we have met with may have 
been a very unfavourable one; but we have been fortunate—or 
else unfortunate—enough to read Gogol’s ‘ Mirgorod,’ which we 
are assured by Koenig is his chef d’auvre—at least the very best 
thing of the kind he had then produced. It consists of four tales, 
which are intended to exhibit characteristic pictures of manners 
and the state of society in the province of Little Russia; and the 
first of them, which is also considered the gem of the whole, made 
us groan more than once as we turned over page after page, in 
the hope of meeting with something like an incident, a scene, or 
a dialogue in it. It is nothing more than a tedious, prosy account 
of a stupid, good-sort-of Philemon and Baucis couple, who live 
in clover on their estate, and suffer themselves to be imposed 
upon by a set of lazy, cheating, over-fed servants, among whom 
is a “fat boy,” @ la Pickwick, who, when not eating, is_asleep ! 
In fact, eating, drinking, and sleeping form the chief occupation 
of the whole establishment; pleasant enough for them, but con- 
foundedly dull and tiresome for their historian and his readers. 
* Heureux le peuple dont l’histoire est ennuyeuse,” says Voltaire, 
and we agree with him, for never had we any desire to be worth 
figuring in a novel. Nevertheless, it is possible to invest ordi- 
nary and trivial incidents with some degree of interest, or at least 
to render them captivating in delineation, though homely and 
uninteresting in themselves, by the charm of perfect camera 
obscura fidelity of drawing and colouring. It is this which ren- 
ders such books as ‘ Our Village’ delightful—which causes them 
to affect us as unpretending calheens e genre, whose charm con- 
sists in wage but—nature. In Gogol’s piece there is neither 
outline nor colouring, neither touch nor pencilling, while it is 
equally destitute of intelligible scope, lesson, or moral of any 
kind. All that we can make out from it is, that in Little Russia 
worthy and respectable people—for as such are Athanasius Ivan~ 


~ 
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ovitch and lady ticketed by the author—lead an exceedingly 
hugger-mugger life, in which sordidness and coarseness accompany 
riotous profusion. They are merely animated digesting-machines, 
and flatly contradict the aphorism of ingenii largitor venter, since 
they are not only intolerably stupid themselves, but seem to have 
communicated their own lees to their historian, who has given 
us about one of the clumsiest and most wearisome attempts of the 
kind we have ever encountered in any language. Compressed 
into a dozen pages, the portraiture of such a ménage might have 
been made tolerably graphic and lively; whereas it is altogether 
devoid of either manners-painting, or delineation of character— 
is without pleasantry, or sone or satiric shrewdness, or force 
of any kind—is, in fact, “sans everything” and anything, except 
thorough inanity and feebleness. 

Truk disheartening is it to be compelled to report so un- 
favourably of a writer whom we find held up for admiration as 
one of the most talented of the present day. We are, accord- 
ingly, fain to console ourselves with the idea, that since critics 
are not infallible, his panegyrist has fallen into a woful mistake. 
Similar mishaps have occurred before now here at home, where 
L. E. L.’s ‘ Romance and Reality’ was extolled to the very 
skies by a certain good-natured and, no doubt, very impartial 
reviewer, who represented that very flimsy, mediocre performance 
as a chef d’wuvre, combining in itself the excellencies of Fielding, 
Smollett, Goldsmith, Edgeworth, and all our more eminent Eng- 
lish novelists: alas! that a mere shadow should be ushered in by 
such magnificent trumpetings. 

Our suspicion with respect to Koenig, or, perhaps, we should 
say Melgunov, for the other is only the German interpreter of the 
latter, is not a little strengthened by the coolness, or rather the 
harshness, which he shows Tein, a writer certainly not of first- 
rate talent, but of considerable ability— clever, ingenious, amusing, 
instructive, and something more than a mere imitator of Jouy. 
He accuses him and his ) Nee associate Gretch (the editor of 


the ‘ Sien Otechestva’) of a advanced themselves into notice 


and favour with the public by dint of charlatanry ;* and, further, 
reproaches him with being utterly devoid of imagination and 
fancy. How far the first charge may be well founded, we have 
no means of ascertaining ; but if, by want of fancy and imegina- 
tion, he means that Bulgarin never deals in that sort of them 
which Gogol exhibits, we do not regret his deficiency in that 
respect, or relish him at all the less on that account. As to 





* We are told that they retain some miserable German and French litte- 
rateurs in their pay, who translate their productions into those languages. 
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Gogol, we greatly prefer his ‘ Arabeski’ (a collection of mis- 
cellaneous pieces and essays) to his tales; which, as far as inven- 
tion and the conduct of a story go, display the very reverse of 
imaginative power or clearness of conception ; while the fancy 
displayed in them is of a very disagreeable, muddy-headed sort— 
extravagantly forced and unnatural. 

However much to be regretted in itself, such a sickly taste 
cannot possibly be of any very long duration. Fortunately it 
seems to have been already pushed to its utmost limits; and as it 
is of a kind which ‘‘ neither gods, nor men, nor columns” can 
endure long together, the mere thirst after novelty will produce 
something else, and almost anything else must be something 
better. 4 the meanwhile it is satisfactory to know that some 
impulse has been given to literature in Russia. One fatal pre- 
judice in particular has been overcome: the language itself has 
cmalnel French and German among the higher classes, with 
whom it has become that of social intercourse and conversation ; 
whereas at one time it was scarcely cultivated at all among the 
“educated” and persons belonging to good society, many of 
whom scarcely knew more of it than what was indispensably re- 
quisite to enable them to communicate with their domestics and 
dependants. ‘There are, also, pdsitive symptoms of improvement; 
for if the present school of works of fiction and amusement shows 
a frivolous and morbid taste, there are not wanting publications 
of a different class, which plainly indicate that there exists in the 
public a desire for real information and instruction. 

Of this a tolerably convincing proof is afforded by the ‘ Ent- 
ziklopeditcheskii Leksikon,’ a publication similar in design to 
the German ‘ Conversations Lexicon,’ but greatly exceeding that, 
or any of the imitations of it, in extent and in comprehensiveness 
of plan. Here, to enter into ss like a formal comparison 
between this Russian encyclopzdia and any others, whether Eng- 
lish or foreign, is altogether out of the question; not only because 
the requisite examination would be a task of considerable labour 
and time to ourselves, but because it would be hardly possible to lay 
the results of it before our readers without rendering our article 
enormously bulky. Even lengthy extracts and quotations would go 
a very little way indeed towards affording any idea of such a work, 
We might as well offer a few of its bricks as a sample of the Fla- 
vian amphitheatre. Like that edifice, the ‘ E. Leksikon’ deserves 
to be termed a colosseum, for, should it be completed on the same 
scale on which it has been commenced, it will be most voluminous. 
The fourteenth volume, the last we have as yet received, brings 
us only to about the middle of the fourth letter of the Russian 
alphabet, which contains upwards of thirty characters. Besides 
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which, there is this very remarkable difference to be taken into 
account, namely, that while in most other European languages 
the letters K, O, and Z afford very few articles for an encyclo- 
pedia, there are in a Russian a vast number of words and proper 
names commencing with them; consequently the earlier letters 
form a much smaller proportion of the whole than they do in Eng- 
lish works of the kind. 

Not only are the articles themselves given at greater length 
than in other dictionaries intended for general, and not exclu- 
sively scientific, information ; but a very great accession is here 
made to their contents in a department which is barely touched 
upon in any of our own cyclopzdias; we allude to that relating 
to Russia itself in all the various ramifications of the subject, 
which is elsewhere very summarily treated of under the article 
‘ Russia,’ with perhaps one or two others, such as Moscow, St 
Petersburg, &c. All else bearing upon Russia—its geography, 


its statistics, its resources, is nearly a blank. We do not make 
this observation by way of reproach, for it is perfectly natural that 
in every work of the kind greater attention should be bestowed 
on those subjects and topics which are of more interest to the 
generality of readers in the respective languages to which they 


belong. All we mean to say is, that a very great mass of infor- 
mation is to be found in the * E. Leksikon,’ relative to which 
scarcely anything at all is to be collected from similar sources in 
other languages. Even the ‘Conversations Lexicon,’ and its 
continuation, the ‘Conv. Lex. der Gegenwart, supply but few 
and scanty notices in regard to Russian biography, notwithstand- 
ing that biography, generally, constitutes a very important fea- 
ture in them. While the Jatter assigns niches to several public 
characters of somewhat ambiguous celebrity, though undeniable 
notoriety, it contains no additional mention of Karamzin and 
Pushkin, nor any account of Marlinsky, or other Russian writers 
who have died within the last few years—none even of Martos, 
the late eminent sculptor. 

In our own language scarcely half a score Russian names are 
to be met with in biograpbical works or dictionaries ; nor is 
aught satisfactory relative to art and literature, to the authors 
and artists of Russia, to be picked up from the volumes of those 
tourists and travellers who have of late years visited its capital, 
where, if anywhere, they might have obtained some information 
on such matters; which, by the by, do not seem to be among 
those to which author-travellers direct their attention. 

On the subject of Russian biography, the ‘ E. Leksikon’ is 
very copious, not to say minute; yet we cannot add that the 
generality of those articles possess any great interest for our- 
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selves, the majority of them relating to merely historical, military, 
and diplomatic characters. Not only is the proportion of literary 
ones small in comparison with the rest, but there are few names 
in that class, and those not the most important, which belong to 
the first four letters of the alphabet. Unfortunately, too, the 
Russian work differs very materially from the ‘ Conversations 
Lexicon,’ &c., inasmuch as it does not contain any biographical 
notices of living characters except foreigners, and the insertion 
of the latter tends to render the omission of the other all the 
more provoking, that is, to ourselves. Had the names of living 
Russian artists been introduced, we should already have met 
with several of some note, viz., Baratinsky, Benedictov, Prince 
Viazemsky, Bulgarin, and the two Glinkas, not forgetting Gogol, 
besides Bruni and Bruilov, both of whom have the reputation of 
being artists of no ordinary talent, the one as a painter, the other 
as an architect. What may be the motive that determined the 
editors to admit contemporary biography, as far as their own 
countrymen are concerned, while they have adopted it in other 
instances, we can hardly guess, because it is difficult for us to 
attribute it to excessive caution or scrupulous delicacy, having 
more than once met with, in Russian periodicals, exceedingly 
free and unceremonious comments upon living authors and their 
productions, wherefore it is tolerably evident that personalities 
of that sort give no umbrage to the censorship. 

The only solitary exception to the omission pointed out by us, 
which we have detected, is in favour of ‘ Baron Brambeus,’ the 
literary nom de guerre of a satirical writer whose celebrity dates 
from about 1833, when he first distinguished himself by a ver 
caustic production, entitled, the ‘ Devil’s Grand Levée,’ in which 
he is not at all sparing of bitter animadversions upon contem- 
porary literature, and on Victor Hugo in particular. We 
remember being considerably struck with that production when 
it fell in our way a few years ago, but we must say we should 
have relished the humour and satire much better, had they been 
served up in a less extravagant and offensive form. ‘The real 
name of this writer, who it seems has made use of other literary 
aliases, is Senkovsky ; and he is one of the few who are singled 
out for notice in Koonhe’s book, where, however, he is not 
painted in the most amiable colours, being described as one who 
slashes away with his pen at everybody, who makes no scruple 
of irreverently speaking of such men as Von Hammer, Cham- 
pollion, and Cuvier, and of calling Sir Walter Scott a mere 
eharlatan! which is by many degrees worse than the para- 
phrastical epithets bestowed upon him by the witty but cruelly 
caustic Weber. Whether this formidable Senkovsky be the 
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same individual as the writer of that name, who became chief 
editor of the ‘ E. Leksikon’ when it had reached its twelfth 
volume, we cannot positively say, but should rather imagine 
not. 

Having pointed out what we ourselves feel to be a very 
disagreeable and awkward deficiency in the plan of the ‘ E. Lek- 
sikon,’ it is but fair to say that we have met with very much more 
than we expected to find, in regard to a class of articles that if 
touched upon at all in similar works, are given very briefly, and 
consist only of mere compilation. For instance, ‘ amphitheatre,’ 
‘aqueduct ’ (ancient), enter rather minutely into their respective 
subjects, and we find especial articles devoted to the Alexander 
column, and the Alexander theatre, at St Petersburg; while 
under ‘ Biblioteka,’ we obtain a full account of all the principal 

ublic libraries in Europe, and of those in Russia in particular. 
Chis article is by Bazili and Snigerev, and occupies no less 
than fifty-two closely printed columns, from which, as far as mere 
quantity goes, persons can easily forma comparison between that 
and articles on the same subject in. other encyclopedias. The 
same remark applies to ‘ Vorota,’ which consists of twenty-four 
columns, on the subject of triumphal arches; while Venice,* and 
its history by K. M. Bazili, extends to sixty-three. ‘Villa’ is 
another subject treated at unusual length, and contains descrip- 
tions of some of the most remarkable seats and gardens around 
Moscow. Again, under the title ‘ Vodoprovod,’ Vodianoi Put, 
&c., we have an account of the canals and internal navigation of 
the country. 

Though we might proceed very much further with such 
enumeration, we desist from doing so, being apprehensive that 
we have already taxed our readers’ patience sufficiently, it being 
impossible for us to enter into particulars, or to select extracts 
by way of specimens from so exceedingly multifarious a work. 
Before dismissing it, however, we may be permitted to call 
attention to one circumstance which is by no means unimportant, 
namely, to the lists of collaborateurs in each volume, whose 
initials are affixed to their respective articles, and whose names 
are there given at full length. They are for the most part 
entirely new to us, therefore serve to convince us that we should 
fall into very great error, were we to estimate the state of 
intelligence and information among the educated classes in 
Russia, from the popularity, either real or pretended, of such 
writers as Gogol and Co., who dive down to celebrity, by writing 





* It may not be ———_ to explain that the character which answers to 
i 


our V and W, is the letter in the Russian alphabet. 
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down to the level of the lowest capacity and the lowest taste, and 
whose seeming strength is no better than feebleness in hysterics 
—whose liveliness is that of St Vitus’s dance. Let us make the 
case our own: what sort of character would English literature 
bear at the present day, were it to be judged of by the rest of 
Europe, from the flimsy celebrities and popularities who cater 
for the palate of that more voracious than delicate animal ycleped 
the reading public? It is more certain that we should have 
occasion to blush, than that we should blush; for there is a 
state of mind, and of the public mind, in which all sense of 
shame and degradation has passed away. Some of the pro- 
ductions alluded to, lauded and applauded as they are, are almost 
the veriest cagmag of literature it is possible to conceive. 
Some of them may be allowed to display talent, but then they 
also display the prostitution of it; and power in a prostitute 
writer no more deserves our esteem than does beauty in a 

rostitute woman. Nay, we will not be quite sure that the world 
Ses not allowed itself to be egregiously duped and humbugged 
before now, by ascribing to homens a positive and uncondi- 
tional value, without regard to the immoral sophistries and 
other shameful abuses to which it has so often been perverted. 

Oh _ empj, iniqui, e quattro solte e sei, 
Pormt il tosco alla bocca, e poi s’io pero, 
Dir che maligni fur gli effetti miei ! 

But we must not allow ourselves to be carried away from our 
main subject, by an indignation in which few may be disposed to 
sympathise with us, and which some may ascribe to motives the 
very reverse of laudable. We will therefore ney add, in 
reference to this particular topic, let us look at home before we 
judge of the literary taste in Russia, by the empty and silly 
character of many of the productions which there issue from the 
press.* 





* We question if the police in that barbarous country would tolerate that 
disgusting display of abominations which meet the eye at the windows of 
low pamphlet shops in some of the most public thoroughfares of our own 
“moral” London. It is true that this scandal is of such truly disgusting a 
nature, that no one cares to touch it, or even to call attention to it; but then 
all the more imperative is it that strong measures should be resorted to, 
not merely to check but to exterminate it altogether. Not only is the 
mischief occasioned by it incalculable, but there is no knowing where the 
contagion spreads. It may be brought not = to our own thresholds, 
but over them; the minds of our servants and children may be irremediably 
polluted, they may be initiated into the most horrible profligacy, owing to that 
criminal supineness which winks at such unhallowed traffic in iniquity. 
“ Good books” in the parlour will no more stop the infection in the kitchen 
and schoolroom, than one man’s taking an antidote will save another who 
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As the term is usually restricted, the “literature” of a country 
does not afford any very correct standard by which we can fairly 
judge of the information and intelligence afloat in it. In every 
literature, the greater part of the productions which are noted 
and dwelt upon by its historiographers and critics, have very 
little, if any, real influence on the public mind. Nay, the 
greatest names of all are apt to become mere names, splendid 
ostentations, worshipped in the closets of the studious, and 
apparently honoured elsewhere; but the productions themselves 
have, in a manner, virtually ceased to exist. Dante, Petrarch, 
Chaucer, Spenser,—what are they now but gorgeous idols to 
which literary superstition bows, and empty phantoms of the 
past? What vital power do they exercise now? Believe us; 
there is a good deal of solemn hypocrisy in such matters ; nor 
would we positively swear that a sincere relish for Shakspeare is 
co-extensive with his reputation, and with the devotion professed 
for him. We shall be told that we deal in both singular and 
very sceptical fancies; nor do we deny it, or attempt to plead 
not guilty ; the question itself, however, is, whether there be not 
more truth in them than people will’ care to confess. How we 
came to touch at all upon such a topic here, remains for us to 
explain; and we accordingly remark that such works as Otto’s 
‘Lehrbuch’ (translated from Gretch) and the ‘ Litterarische 
Bilder,’ can hardly be received as indexes of the intellectual 
industry that has been put forth in Russia. 

Snigerev’s ‘ Slovar,’ &c., or Dictionary of Russian Authors and 
Literary Men, carries us a step onward ; for it will, when com- 
pleted, contain notices of a great many writers not mentioned by 
Gretch, including all who have died since his work was published. 
Though the first volume takes in only the first four letters of the 
alphabet, it gives us 263 authors, whereas Gretch has only 89 
names comprised under the same letters, and from them several 
are to be deducted, they being those of divines and theological 
writers who do not fall within Snigerev’s plan, or rather that of 
the original projector, Eugenius Bolkhovitinov, metropolitan of 
Kiev, who designed the present work as a companion one to that 





has swallowed poison. If a little of the zeal displayed in promoting religious 
instruction were directed to manfully combating the enormity here com- 
plained of, the interests of morality would be more consistently and effica- 
ciously consulted. It is the duty of all to assist in protecting public morals, 
and repressing outrages against them ; but whenever governments and com- 
munities seek to enforce sanctity and sanctimoniousness, they vainly 
arrogate to themselves a power which belongs not to man, but to his Maker. 
And the consequence of such injudicious aim has ever been to promote 
open profligacy on the one hand, and the basest hypocrisy on the other, 
to the very great jeopardy of both morality and religion together. 
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reviously published by him, first in 1818, and again in 182%, viz., 
fis ‘ Dictionary of the Earlier Chroniclers, and the Theological 
Writers of Russia,’ (translated by Strahl, under the title of ‘ Das 
Gelehrtes Russland.’) Still, valuable as the joint labours of 
Snigerev and his predecessor in the task will be, they are so only 
as affording wt 4 bibliographical and other materials for some 
future historian of the literature. Considered in that point of view, 
it would have been a very material improvement in the plan of 
the work, had references been made (as is done in Jorden’s 
Lexicon) to other sources of information, to articles and essays 
scattered through various periodicals, &c. Had this been done 
wherever it could, what are now felt to be deficiencies in the 
work, would have been obviated to a certain extent, as the reader 
would then have been apprized at once where he could meet 
with more detailed criticism, and more extended sketches of the 
subjects of some of the articles. Many such pieces of lite- 
rary biography and criticism have already been given to the 
world; for instance, one of Bogdanovitch, by Karamzin; of 
Theophanes and Prince Kantemir, by Shishkov; another of 
Kantemir, by Zhukovsky; of Lomonosov and Muraviev, by 
Batiushkov; while to the elegant pen of Prince Viazemsky, we 
are indebted for several exceedingly interesting tableaux of the 
kind, relative to the tragic poet Ozerov, Dmitriev, Von Visin, 
&e. With what he has written on the subject of the last- 
mentioned we are acquainted but very imperfectly, having read 
only what, though a long dissertation in itself, professes to be no 
more than one of the chapters (the eighth) of a biographical and 
literary memoir of Von Visin, printed in the fifth volume of the 
‘ Sovremmenik,’ but that portion—whatever it may be, of -the 
whole, has rendered us very anxious to possess the entire memoir, 
which has probably, by this time, appeared as 4 distinct pub- 
lication. 

By those to whom it is known at all, the name of Von Visin 
is associated with the Russian drama as that of the chief master 
in it; yet it certainly is neither to the number of his produc- 
tions for the stage, nor to his fertility of invention and strong 
dramatic talent, that he is indebted for the reputation he enjoys. 
He is not the Holberg, not the Goldoni of Russia; he wants the 
vigorous humour of the one, the lively dexterity of the other. 
Nevertheless, he is deservedly looked up to by his countrymen 
as one of the literary worthies belonging to the age of Catherine 
II, and as one who rendered the language a most essential service 
by greatly improving the ordinary prose style, to which he 
imparted a pliancy, ease, and simplicity it did not before possess. 
Yet though he was very far from beng deficient in comic power, 
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and in the conception of character, he was not gifted with the 
peculiar skill requisite for employing them effectively on the stage. 
His characters are so many portraits—distinctly and admirably 
touched, though occasionally.somewhat overcharged in the co- 
louring,—nevertheless, they are but so many individual like- 
nesses brought together within the same frame, but not so 
grouped with each other as to produce a dramatic action. Von 
Visin rather distinguished himself as an ethic instructor: his 
object was to correct, no less than to amuse; nor did he scruple 
freely to attack—to hold up to the scorn and indignation of the 
public some of the worst traits of the national character—some of 
the besetting errors and failings of his countrymen. Nor were his 
efforts unsuccessful: on the contrary, his success has tended in 
some measure to dim the lustre of his services ; for the originals he 
portrayed, and the follies and vices which he scourged, quickly be- 
gan to disappear; so that at present his characters strike Russians 
themselves as repulsively as they do foreigners, and his pictures 
of manners have become those of a state of society which, fortu- 
nately, has now passed away. ‘The author of the ‘ Nedorosl’ 
deserves the title of patriot far better than many on whom it has 
been bestowed: he introduced a much-needed moral reform, 
and contributed not a little towards the civilization of his country, 
by attacking and uprooting that barbarism which the enactments 
and ukases of its sovereigns had not been able to touch, but 
merely to screen and shat out of view by the verdure of that quick- 
growing, cover-slut creeping-plant—exotie refinement. As Viaz- 
emsky observes, the comedy of the ‘ Nedorosl’ was not only a 
good work, but a good action—a meritorious deed, attended by 
the most beneficial results; which praise cannot by any possibi- 
lity be awarded to many dramas that, however high they may 
stand as mere literary productions—however sparkling they may 
be with wit and gaiety, have not even the merit of being nega- 
tively moral, since they are rather calculated to enlist sympathy 
on the side of profligacy, perfidy, and knavery; and to set ina 
seductive light principles of the basest kind, and conduct which 
the law takes cognizance of as criminal, while society reprobates 
it as vicious. 

From the biography of him by Plaksin, in the ‘ E. Leksikon,’ 
which is more extended and more satisfactory than that in the 
‘ Slovar,’ we learn that Von Visin, who, in 1784 (about two 
years after he produced the ‘ Nedorosl’), had had a paralytic 
attack, which rendered him quite incapable of any kind of study 
or literary occupation for three years, employed himself shortly 
before his death on a third comedy. He is said to have read 
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this piece to Derzhavin and Dmitriev the very day before that 
on which he was suddenly carried off (Oct. 13th, 1792), and that 
Dmitriev in particular expressed his admiration of it in the 
warmest terms. Yet what afterwards became of the manu- 
script does not appear, further than that it was “ lost,”—-though 
we do not imagine it actually made a voyage to that ane 
‘‘where heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous vases,” but that, if 

roperly sought after, it might have been discovered in this sub- 
ont world. 

Although his productions are of secondary importance, Von 
Visin may be reckoned one of the standard authors in the lan- 
guage; and an entire collection of his works, edited by Beketov, 
was published in 1830, in five octavo volumes. If other drama- 
tists could imitate him in nothing else, they might have followed 
the example he set them of adopting prose as more suited to the 
genius of comedy, especially of that which depicts contemporary 
manners, than rhymed alexandrine, or, indeed, any other form 
of verse. Whatever be the skill and mastery shown in the ma- 
nagement of it, verse inevitably gives a stiff” and affected air to 
the dialogue. Let us for a moment conceive what would be the 
effect, had Congreve, Foote, or Sheridan, made their characters 
speak in verse of any kind—rhymed or unrhymed. So far from 

aining anything by that embellishment, such pieces as ‘ Love 
or Love,’ and the ‘ School for Scandal,’ would be utterly spoiled 
by it, at least rendered altogether different from what they are at 
present. Though they possessed the felicitous ease of Swift, the 
terseness and point of Pope, the comic sprightliness of Anstey, 
or the nerve and graphic force of Crabbe, those qualities would 
be but a poor substitute for the charm they now possess. In 
itself the attire of verse may be richer and costlier, yet it does 
not exactly follow that it would be more becoming+which is, or 
—_ to be—after all the main consideration. The unfortunate 
influence of verse manifests itself evidently enough in French 
comedy ; for though it may sound very much like a contradiction, it 
induces, perhaps compels, dramatists to be exceedingly prosy in 
their dialogue. Take Moliére, for example—what are the scenes 
of his ‘Misanthrope,’ but so many satires in verse, in which 
there are two or more interlocutors? The personages of the 
scene do not converse with, but recite or preach to each other. 
Hardly ever did we read a comedy in verse, either in French or 
any other language, without being disagreeably impressed that 
there was a great deal of talking, for mere talking’s sake, in it; 
and further, that like the souffleur, in sight of the audience, the 
author constantly perked himself before our faces. At the best, 
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such productions seem rather adapted for the closet than the 
stage, for, in merely ‘oan them, the incongruity occasioned 
by verse does not strike so forcibly as in representation. 

Its being tricked out in verse and rhyme, have deterred us 
from seeking to form an acquaintance with Russian comedy. 
What specimens of it we have read have so far satisfied us as 
to stay our appetite; for the chief interest we have felt while 
perusing them has been that of curiosity to ascertain what the 
genus itself was; and to us it appears to be only a reflection of 
French comedy, with its formal set speeches, in which the dra- 
matis persone debate rather than converse. 

Viazemsky himself admits that the system hitherto followed 
by his countrymen, in the drama, is an erroneous one; that it 
has occasioned a disagreeable mannerism, and a very limited and 
conventional imitation of nature, and that it has checked all 
freedom and freshness. There is a great lack, he observes, of 
dramatic action in their pieces, for “‘ many of them are no better 
in that respect than so many dialogues of the dead. ‘They do 
not so much exhibit to us a es world of living men and 
women, as an imaginary one, filled with shadows, phantoms, and 
chimeras. There is nothing substantial and palpable in them— 
nothing that one can grasp hold of.” The single exception he 
makes is that in favour of Griboiedov, whose ‘ Gore ot Uma’ he 
pronounces to be almost the only comedy in the language worthy 
of being placed by the side of the ‘Nedorosl.’ Still he is 
far from attributing perfection to it, remarking that it is very 
unequal in execution, and that if it has striking merits and beauties, 
it has also no less evident blemishes and defects; in short, that 
though it is spiritedly touched, and shows the hand of a master, it 
is not a master-piece in itself. Nevertheless there is so much life 
and truth in it—it is so happy a portraiture of society, sketched 
from the living model, as to be beyond comparison superior to the 
general herd of comedies, of the best among which the merit is 
chiefly negative, because, though they have no faults for which 
the magistrates of criticism can take them up and commit them, 
neither do they possess any quality that excites our admiration. 
They are perfectly comme il faut, but insignificant and insipid ; 
and both their eulogium and their condemnation may be summed 
up in describing them as “content to dwell in decencies for 
ever.” 

Alexander Griboiedov, however, was not destined to become 
the reformer—the renovator of the Russian drama, to rescue it 
from the trammels which it had voluntarily imposed upon itself, 
and to infuse into it that spirit and vitality which it most 
unquestionably stands in mel of. His first production for the 
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stage was the only one for it, and that, we may remark, was 
written while he was in Persia as secretary to the Russian 
embassy. Towards the end of 1825 he returned to St Petersburg, 
but in the following summer accompanied his relative, Count 
Paskevitch-Erivansky, in the campaign against Persia, and was 
rewarded for his services by being sent out, in April, 1828, as 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of Persia, Not many 
months, however, elapsed before he fell a victim to the fury of 
the populace in an insurrection that broke out at Teheran. 

After Griboiedov, who, strange to say, is passed over without 
any notice in the ‘ Litterarische Bilder,’ the only other drama- 
tist in whom, according to Viazemsky, is to be discovered any of 
Von Visin’s spirit and geniality, is Count Rostoptchin, a writer 
whose name we do not remember to have met with elsewhere. 
It seems, however, that the public estimated the count’s talent 
very differently from his critic, for, as the latter himself informs 
us, the piece which he commends for its humour and fidelity of 
character, was so far from successful, that it was withdrawn from 
the stage after its first representation: and he adds that, though 
it has been printed, he questions whether it has obtained man 
readers. Such being the case, our own readers may probably thin 
that we attach too much importance to Prince Viazemsky’s opinions, 
and that he is a somewhat dangerous guide to follow in matters of 
criticism and taste. Atall events, his sincerity can hardly be called 
in question, since very few, be they critics or not, care to stand for- 
ward as solitary advocates on an unpopular side, and, least of all, 
against their own conviction. Besides which, we have been so 
disappointed in some of those who, we are assured, are favourites 
with the public, that we fancy something less popular might 
prove more agreeable to our own taste. From what we at pre- 
sent know of them, we entertain no admiration fot such celebri- 
ties as the Odojevskys and Gogols, whom it has pleased some to 
cry up as foremost among the “ talents” and * celebrities ” of the 
day. Itis of no use for Melgunoy to tell us that Gogol not only 
reminds him of Washington Irving, but ‘surpasses that writer 
in diversity of talent.” We can recognize no likeness whatever 
between them. There is a freshness, a vigour, a clearness, an air 
of truth in the sketches and pictures of the American writer, that 
we look for in vain in the other; or rather, the last exhibits 
qualities totally the reverse, while there is not even that ordinary 
kind of interest in his subjects which would serve to keep alive 
attention while we are reading. There are tricks in ‘* book- 
jockeying ” as well as in “ horse-jockeying ;” nor is it very long 
ago that we suffered ourselves to be egregiously taken in— 
**done,” as the knowing ones say, by a German work, “ tick- 
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eted”’ on its title a ‘ Comischer Roman,’ and having its character 
as such vouched for in its publisher’s advertisement ; yet, in spite 
of the fair character given it, it turned out to be a farrago of the 
stupidest stuff that ever did public service in the shape of macu- 
latur. 

As neither the ‘ Slovar’ nor the ‘ E. Leksikon’ has yet 
reached those letters of the alphabet which contain the more inte- 
resting and important names in Russian literary biograpliy—and 
the latter does not afford a single one of note—we can at present 
hardly judge what assistance they may eventually afford. Never- 
theless we have not scrupled to make use of them as the pretext, 
at least, for putting here together a few desultory observations, 
which we will now bring to a close at once, without any ‘‘ wind- 
ing-up ” comments and reflections, in lieu of which we substitute 
something more unusual, namely, a chronological list of some of 
the principal literary characters, &c. who have died within the 
last twenty-five years, and which may serve as a sort of map for 
the literary history of that period, conveying at one view a 

ood deal of information that would be dry and tedious, and yet 
ar less convenient for reference in any other form. 

We therefore now conclude with saying, that one very great— 
very material and visible improvement has taken place in the 
seer that issue from the presses of St Petersburg and 

oscew, we mean as regards typography and paper, and the 
mode of getting up, whereas some of the earlier publications 
were so badly printed as to be sometimes scarcely legible, being 
quite as coarse and as ugly as Spanish books. 


1816 Derzhavin (born 1743), the most celebrated lyric poet. 

1816 Ozerov (born 1770), the most celebrated tragic poet. 

1816 Ivanov (born 1777), dramatic writer. 

1817 Mussin-Pushkin, Count (born 1774), history and arche- 
ology. 

1818 Novikey (born 1744), periodical literature, literary his- 
tory, &e. 

1821 Milonov (born 1792), poetry, satires, epistles, &c. 

1823 Kapnist, lyric poetry. 

1823 Ugrinmov, painter. 

1824 Prince Gortchakov (born 1762), dramas, satires, poetry. 

1825 Bortniansky (born 1751), musical composer. 

1826 Karamzin (born 1765), History of Russia; poetry, criti- 
cism, miscellanies, &c. 

1826 Orlov. 

1826 Count Rumiantzov. 

1827 Dmitriev (born 1760), called, the Russian Lafontaine, wrote 
fables, tales in verse, &c. 

1827 Merzliakoy (born 1778), poetry and criticism. 
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1827 Ozeretzkovsky, Nik. Yak. (born 1750), natural history and 
science. 

1827 Grammatin, Nikolai (born 1786), philology. 

1827 Kudriashtshev (born 1801), poetry. 

1828 Griboiedov, Alexander (horn 1793), comedy. 

1828 Prokophiev (born 1758), eminent sculptor. 

1826 Beketov, Nikolai (born 1790), medicine and medical his- 
tory; prose translation of ‘ey ‘ Messiah.’ 

1829 Bronevsky, S. B. (born 1762), ‘ History and Geography of 
the Caucasus.’ 

1829 Golenitshtshev-Kutusov (born 1767), poetry; translations 
of Pindar, Hesiod, &c. &e. 

1829 Neledinsky-Meletsky, J. A. (born 1751), lyric poetry and 
songs. 

1830 Senate, Vladimir (born 1773), novels, travels, periodical 
literature. 

1831 Kozlovsky, musical composer. 

1831 Ismailov, Alex. (born 1799), fables, tales, &c. 

1831 Delvig, Baron, poetry and literature. 

1831 Veliaminov-Zernov, Vlad. T. jurisprudence. 

1831 Golovynin, Vice-Adm. (born 1776), voyages and nautical 
expeditions. 

1833 Gneditch (born 1784), translation of Homer, poems, &c. 

1835 Khvostov, Count (born 1757). 

1835 Bronevsky, Vladimir (born 1784), ‘ Letters of a Russian 
Officer,’ travels, military history, &c. 

1835 Martos (born about 1750), celebrated sculptor. 

1835 Bunina, Anna (born 1774), poems, religious pieces, trans- 
lation of ‘ Blair’s Sermons,’ &c. 


1835 Sokolov (born 1766), poetry, philology, bibliography, &c. 
1837 Pushkin, Alex. (born 1799), romantic poetry, &c. 
1837 Venevitinov, D. Bae 1805), poetry and criticism. 

( 


1837 Bestuzhev, Alex. (Marlinsky), novelist. e 

1837 Eugenius, Metrop of Kiev (born 1767), theology, history, 
literature, &c. 

1837 Kiprensky, eminent painter. 

1837 Orlovsky, Boris, eminent sculptor. 

1839 Svinin, Paul, topography and antiquities. , 

1839 Vojekov, Alex. (born 1773), descriptive poetry, translations 
of Virgil’s ‘ Aineid and Georgics,’ Delille’s ‘ Jardins,’ 
&e. 


Postscript.—Since the above was in type, two more volumes of 
the ‘ E. Leksikon’ have reached us, which, we are sorry to say, 
manifest rather a falling-off in the work, nor is anything like the 
same proportion, with regard to the length of the articles, kept 
up as before. That, for instance, on Danish literature is exceed- 
ingly poor and meagre indeed, little better than a mere skeleton, 
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consisting of names and dates, forming quite a list as the table 
just above given, without being so convenient in form. Owing 
to misprints and one figure being substituted for another, many 
of the dates themselves are, besides, dreadfully inaccurate, so 
that no dependence is to be put upon any of them unless they 
be first-verified. ‘Thus Pram is there said to have been born in 
1786, about a year after he had published his ‘ Samling of Poe- 
sier’! The whole article (which has no writer’s name attached 
to it) makes barely five columns altogether—a striking difference 
between it and some of those we have pointed out. 

We have also received the first volume of a work entitled ‘ Sto 
Rufskikh Literatorov,’ which will form a collection of original 
pieces by 100 of the most popular writers of the present day. 
Out of that number, which is- confined entirely to belles lettres 
authors, the volume before us contains only ten, notwithstanding 
that it extends to 830 imperial octavo pages; we therefore pre- 
sume that it will be followed by nine others of equal bulk. The 
other illustrations we could very well spare altogether; but the 

ortraits are exceedingly good, and will eventually form a very 


interesting gallery of the living, or else recently living, literary 


characters of Russia. The writers whom we meet with in this 
first volume are Alexandrov, Bestuzhev, Davidov, Zotov, Ku- 
kolnik, Polevoi, Pushkin, Svinin, Senkovsky, and Shakovsky; of 
each of whom there is a portrait, except Bestuzhev, on which 
account we suspect our copy to be imperfect, and that engraving 
to have been omitted in it by accident. We regret this, because 
we were particularly desirous of beholding the editor of the first 
Russian annual, and the author of ‘ Amalet Bek,’ and the ‘ Letter 
to Dr Ermann;’ the former is one of the best romantic tales we 
have yet met with in the language, and the other a composition 
displaying a most poetical imagination, and depicting in the most 
brilliant and graphic manner the contrasted aspect of Siberia and 
Persia. 

Further than this bare mention and announcement of it, we 
can, at present, say nothing relative to this ‘Century of Russian 
Authors,’ but may probably take an opportunity of speaking of it 
when we shall have seen some more of the work. L. 





Art. II.—THE COUNTY COURTS BILL. 


THE expense and delay attendant on the administration of 
justice, and the consequent necessity of submitting to injury 
instead of seeking redress by law, are causes of suffering, and 
subjects of complaint, too notorious to admit of dispute. 

A cure for this evil is now the universal demand; a demand 
second to no other in urgency or importance; for it needs no 
words to show that the protection of persons and property is the 
first duty of civilized government, and that the surest way of 
affording such protection is the establishment of tribunals in 
which all may assert their rights, and obtain redress for their 
wrongs. But unless we rightly apprehend the causes which 
render our courts of justice, as at present conducted, inaccessible 
to all but the wealthy, it will be in vain to call for a removal of 
the evil. 

Where the nature of the disease is mistaken, the remedy 
applied will commonly fail. 

The cry of pain is general; but until the sufferers are them- 
selves able to point out where the shoe pinches, their chances of 
relief will be small. 

While one man ascribes his miseries to the craft of attornies,— 
another, to the want of a code so simple that the most unskilled 
may expound all its provisions, —and a third to the inherent 
depravity of human nature,—the interested or honest adherents of 
the old system will turn these differences to account, and dexte- 
rously foil every attempt at improvement. 

With a view, therefore, to a clear and consistent demand for a 
better administration of justice, it will be expedient—first, to 
explain in a way familiar to ordinary apprehensions what are the 
main causes of delay and expense in our present system of judicial 
procedure, and then to inquire to what extent those impediments 
~~ be removed by a different course. 

Vow, the main causes of expense and delay are, 1. The written 
statements—technically termed pleadings—of the grounds of 
demand or resistance which each party is obliged to make before 
proceeding to trial; 2. The necessity imposed on litigants in the 
country, however remote from the metropolis, of suing in the 
courts at Westminster ; 3. The conveyance of witnesses, and their 
support at the place of trial; and, 4. The interval which must 
elapse between the commencement of the suit and the trial, 
varying, according to circumstances and localities, from about one 
month to nine. 
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First, then, as to the pleadings. A litigant who has a difference 
with his neighbour, states the circumstances out of which the 
question between them arises. His opponent probably admits the 
general accuracy of this statement, and disputes only the single 

uestion of law, or matter of fact, on which the contest hinges. 

efore proceeding to trial, however, in order to save the expense 
of establishing by evidence all the accompanying circumstances, it 
is necessary to ascertain with precision what is the point in 
dispute, and to confine the proof or the discussion to that point. 

Thus, aman complains that another has taken his cow. The 
defendant admits that he has taken the cow, and that it belongs 
to the plaintiff, but says that the plaintiff is his tenant, and owes 
him half a year’s rent, and that the cow was taken as a distress 
to compel payment; the plaintiff admits that he is tenant, but 
says that he has paid the rent. Here the point in dispute, and to 
be established by evidence, is the payment of the half year’s rent: 
The accompanying circumstances of the taking the cow and the 
tenancy are admitted: but in order to reduce the proof to this 
single point, the following is the course pursued in the courts at 
Westminster: It should be premised, for the information of 
those—and they are emenoiiin are ignorant of the rule of law 
in this respect, that it is not allowed to an English judge to 
examine or receive the testimony of the parties in the cause; 
that is, of the plaintiff or defendant himself. 

The plaintiff, therefore, applies to an attorney, who, with the 
assistance of a barrister or special pleader, states the ground of 
complaint in a writing called a declaration, which is filed in 
court; the attorney delivers a copy of this writing to the defend- 
ant’s attorney, and demands an answer, or p/ea, as it is called, 
within a certain number of days prescribed by the rules of the 
court; the defendant’s attorney, with the assistance of a barrister 
or special pleader, draws up his answer, admitting the distress, 
and alleging the rent due; files the written answer in court; and 
delivers a copy to the plaintiff’s attorney, who then, in a third 
writing, which he files in court, delivering a copy of it to the 
defendant’s attorney, asserts that the rent has been paid: the 
defendant’s attorney, in a fourth writing, denies this assertion. 
The whole of these writings are copied on a parchment called the 
record, and at the period appointed by the rules of the court, the 
issue or point raised by the record, namely, the payment of the 
rent, is tried before a jury. 

It is manifest that, before proceeding te trial, some means must 
be pursued for singling out from the attendant circumstances the 
point at issue between the parties. 

It is also manifest that the means adopted as above, by the 
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superior courts, are attended with great delay; with an expense, 
in many instances, far exceeding the amount in dispute; and 
often with a failure of justice, occasioned by some inaccuracy of 
these written pleadings. 

It remains to be seen whether the end in view could not be 
attained under a different system in one or two sittings, and with 
little or no expense. 

Again, with respect to witnesses—as their conveyance and 
support must, under any circumstances, be attended with consi- 
derable expense, it is further to be considered in what cases and 
to what extent their testimony may be dispensed with. 

Also, whether the period at which trials shall take place may 
not be rendered so frequent as to obviate all the delay occasioned 
by the present routine of sittings and assizes. 

The simple and only remedy, then, for all the expense of 
written pleadings, for much of the expense of witnesses, for all 
the delay occasioned by resorting to professional advisers at each 
successive stage of the proceedings, the best security for truth and 
for the defeat of disingenuousness, is the bringing the parties 
litigant at once into the presence of the judge, and subjecting 
them when there to public examination by yon. other and by the 
judge himself. 

Let each make his own statement; let each, if he thinks fit, 
put questions to the other; and let the judge interrogate either, 
or both, to clear up what he finds obscure or doubtful in the case. 
The pleadings—in other words, the ascertaining what, in the 
statement of a complaint, is the precise point in dispute—being 
thus conducted orally, the necessity for written pleadings dis- 
appears; and the admissions which each party, in turn, from a 
regard to character and under the sanction of publicity, will feel 
himself compelled to make, will dispense with much 6f the delay 
and cost of extrinsic proof. ‘The judge will explain what is.the 
point in dispute; if it be a matter of law, will decide it; and if a 
matter of fact, will call on the party to establish it by proof. 
This, if he be an intelligent person, the party will frequently be 
prepared to do at once; where he is unprepared, the judge will 
state what sort of proof will be required, and direct him to bring 
it forward at the next sitting of the court. 

In many instances the cause will be determined by a single 
hearing; in few will it ever be protracted beyond a second; and 
where the sittings are held with due frequency, a cause will rarely 
remain undecided beyond a week or ten days. 

By way of illustration, suppose the case above stated, of 
the detention of the cow, conducted according to this natural 
mode of procedure. 
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A summons of two lines is served on the defendant, requiring 
him to attend the court on a given day to answer a charge made 
by the plaintiff of detaining his cow. 

The defendant appears. ‘The judge begins by stating to him 
the nature of the complaint on which he has been summoned, 
and inquires whether he retains the plaintiff’s cow; and if so, 


why. 

The defendant answers, “I admit I have taken the plaintiff’s 
cow; but he is my tenant, and owes me half a year’s rent, and 
I have taken the cow by way of a distress to compel payment.” 

The judge then, addressing the plaintiff, inquires what he has 
to say about this claim of rent. 

The plaintiff asserts that he has paid the rent. 

The judge then telling the parties that the payment of the 
half year’s rent is the thing to be proved, and that the proof of 
such payment is cast upon the plaintiff,— 

The plaintiff says that he has a receipt, or a witness, to prove 
it, or that he can produce them at the next sitting; in which 
latter case the cause is adjourned, and determined according to 
the production of or failure to produce the proof required. 

It will scarcely be contested that efficient means for getting at 
the truth is one of the most important elements in the administra- 
tion of justice, but it is difficult to conceive how our present 
technical procedure should be so conducive to that end as a 
simple examination of the parties. Examined in public, and 
ee on the impulse of the moment, each party is compelled, 
if not by a regard to truth, at least by a muek for character, and 
the common feeling of shame, to admit such parts of his oppo- 
nent’s case as he knows the bystanders are aware he cannot safely 
controvert. 

But let each party resort to his professional adviser, and be 
allowed to put in a written answer to his opponent’s claim, it is 
manifest that he may be easily induced to put in, not the answer 
which is strictly consistent with truth, but the answer which the 
skill of the lawyer shall discover to be most likely to embarrass 
his opponent; and it will hardly be contested that the object of 
the lawyer must be rather to gain his cause, than to lose it for 
the sake of establishing the truth between the parties. 

Thus, in the case above supposed of the detention of the cow, 
if the fact were that the plaintiff had not paid the half year’s rent, 
he would probably, if questioned by the judge, admit the fact, or 
admit that he had no means of proving the payment ; while if he 
resorted to his attorney, and the latter discovered that any diffi- 
culty existed as to the proof of the tenancy or the day — 
for payment of rent, the plaintiff would be induced to plead that 
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he was not the defendant’s tenant, or not tenant upon the terms 
set up by the defendant. 

What would be the course pursued by any man of plain under- 
standing if he were called on by two of his servants to inquire 
into the truth, and settle a dispute between them? Would he 
send off each of the parties to a different attorney, and receive 
the allegations and answers of the one and the other only when 
they were presented in writing, concocted and matured week after 
week, and month after month, with all the artifice of technical 
rules, and all the embarrassments that could be thrown into them 
by practised disputants; or would he bring the parties at once 
into his presence, and after hearing John’s complaint, call upon 
Thomas to give his answer; and then, if Thomas’s answer ap- 
peared sufficient, call on John for his reply ? 

To persons unaccustomed to the proceedings of courts of jus- 
tice, such a question would scarcely appear serious; but as 
among English practitioners an opinion aa long prevailed, and 
is still frequently expressed, that the examination of the parties 
by the judge would be attended with preponderant mischief, it 
becomes necessary to examine the weight of the objections urged, 
and the cause from which they spring. 

It is commonly asserted by professional people, that the per- 
mitting parties to give testimony in their own cause would ope- 
rate as a temptation to falsehood and perjury, a temptation which 
the greater number of persons would be unable to resist; and that, 
for this reason, the English law excludes all witnesses who have 
a direct pecuniary interest in the result of a cause. 

The English law, however, is glaringly inconsistent on this 
point; for while it excludes every witness, whatever his wealth 
or integrity, who has a direct pecuniary interest in the result of a 
cause to the amount even of a farthing, it admits, witlfout scruple, 
witnesses inflaenced by all the wishes and passions of the parties 
themselves, and standing almost in the same position—as a son 
for a father, a father for a son, brother for brother, servant for 
master, and even, in political causes, partisans of the hottest 
faction. , 

And if the danger of perjury were a sufficient reason for ex- 
cluding testimony, the only safe course would be to reject all 
testimony, since in no case could it be affirmed that perjury might 
not be committed. 

But the objection rests in apprehension only, and is not borne 
out by experience. ‘The fact is, experience, it will be shown, is 
the other way. ‘ 

It may be true that, in a certain number of instances, a party 
in a cause may be found ready to perjure himself for the ake of 
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gain, as in a small proportion of instances witnesses are found 
ready to perjure themselves from affection or hatred, or the ex- 
pectation of direct reward. 

But by far the larger proportion of English witnesses, however 
inaccurate from defect of intelligence, speak the truth according 
to the best of their understanding; and this merit is found among 
the litigants themselves, even to a greater extent. 

The experiment has been tried, and may now be seen in daily 
operation. 

At the police courts of the metropolis, the magistrates have 
jurisdiction in a great variety of civil causes to the amount of 151., 
in some cases 25/.—as in debts contracted with loan societies, to 
151.; demands for wages, to 10/.; in questions arising on the de- 
tention of goods, 15/.; cases of oppressive or irregular distress, 
15/.; of tenants refusing to quit, whenever the rent does not 
exceed 20/. a-year; disputes with pawnbrokers, 10/.; between 
apprentices and their masters, 25/. 

Let the reader attend any well-conducted police court, and 
observe the course of proceeding. ‘Iwenty or thirty persons are 
often summoned in one day for debts due to Joan societies. The 
magistrate, after ascertaining that the society is duly constituted, 
states to the defendant what is the amount demanded, and asks if 
he has any objection to make; in nineteen cases out of twenty 
the defendant admits the amount to be correct, and prays for time 
to pay it, which is always conceded according to his circumstances. 
The twentieth debtor —— disputes the amount due; or, if he 
be a surety, asserts that he has received no notice of the default 
of his principal. The claimant then goes into proof of the fact 
contested, and the cause is generally determined at the same 
sitting, without further expense or delay. 

So, in cases where the detention of goods is the subject of com- 

laint. The defendant is first asked by the magistrate whether 
Re detains the plaintiff’s goods; and if so, for what reason. In 
almost every instance the defendant admits the detention, and sets 
up some lien or claim against the plaintiff, the validity of which 
is usually the question at law, or the amount of it the question of 
fact for the magistrate’s decision. 

It is obvious that this class of cases must often involve the 
complicated questions which arise in the superior courts in actions 
of trover; and yet, after examination of the parties, and the ad- 
missions obtained from each of them, it rarely happen’ that any 
necessity arises for adjourning the case to a second hearing. 
But the main point observable is the facility with which the 
requisite admissions are obtained by the judge, and the general 
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disposition of the parties to make their statements with good faith, 
ont even to claim a merit for admissions against themselves. 

Occasionally, but not often, a litigant of a different stamp 
makes his appearance and seeks to impose upon the court. But 
nowhere is the advantage of a public examination of the parties 
more conspicuous than in such a case. The presence of his oppo- 
nent, the vigilance of the judge, and the observation of the by- 
standers, operate at least as a check upon guile: and it rately 
happens that the judge is not enabled to sift the truth and expose 
the dishonesty which would defeat justice, if the cause were to be 
tried on the imperfect knowledge which witnesses might have of 
the matter in dispute. 

And this brings us to another of the objections often urged by 
well-meaning persons against the examination of the parties to 
the cause. It is said that the party ought not to be called on to 
muke statements prejudicial to himself. 

Such is the maxim which the objectors lay down, and the 
practice they denounce as a sort of moral torture. 

It is sufficient to trace the origin of the feelings entertained 
on this subject—feelings handed down by tradition from ages and 
institutions altogether different from our own, to dispose of the 
validity of the objection. 

When, in those ages, physical torture was the stupid expedient 
resorted to for getting at truth, and death was the penalty for 
every trivial offence, the sympathy of mankind was naturally 
enlisted on the side of the accused, and every mode of procedure 
was approved which, whether conducive to the discovery of truth 
or not, had a tendency to defeat those barbarous inflictions. In 
criminal cases, therefore, the practice of interrogating the pri- 
soner was by degrees abandoned, and then prohibited; and even 
his confessions were not admitted in evidence unless made volun- 
tarily, and without any threat or promise. Nevertheless, the feel- 
ing of alarm engendered by the ancient practice has not subsided ; 
it still exists at the interval of nearly a century and a half since 
the discontinuance of that practice; extends to civil cases as well 
as criminal, and to simple interrogation as well as physical 
torture. 

But, other than that vague feeling of dread, it seems impossible, 
in the present state of manners and institutions, to advance a sin- 
gle reason why the defendant or plaintiff should not, each in their 
turn, be interrogated by the judge with a view to the discovery 
of truth, and be each permitted to make his own statement. 

From what has been shown above, it is manifest that-such a 


course is eminently conducive to the ends of justice; if truth be 
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the object sought, it can scarcely be attained in all its complete- 
ness by any ine means; and it should seem impossible to point 
out any mischief to the interests of society. 

It is true that, ‘in the present state of our judicial establish- 
ments, such a course of procedure would be impossible. 

Fifteen judges could never examine the parties in the suits of 
near fifteen millions of people. In order to dispose of those suits 
by a force of fifteen judges, the point to be tried in each cause 
must be ascertained by written pleadings, before the judge is 
called on to discharge his part in the conduct of the cause. 

But the necessity of increasing the number of judges, for the 
purpose of rendering justice aceessible to all within a reasonable 
distance of their own homes, seems now to be admitted by every 
party in the state, and to be contested only by a class of practi- 
tioners, who, bred up in the present system, and acquainted with 
no other, apprehend loss or ssa from every change. 

In the bill recently submitted to Parliament it is proposed to 
appoint twenty-five local judges for the provincia! civil business 
of the fifty-two English counties, and by the last act relating to 
the police courts the Crown is authorized to call on the police 


magistrates of the metropolis, or a portion of them, to transact 
the same business within the metropolitan district. 

In the second reading of this bill, the only tangible objection 
raised to it by Sir F. Pollock and Sir E. Sugden, its principal 
opponents, was the patronage thus placed at the disposal of the 
ministry ; but ~~ did not point out where the power of 

e 


appointment could be placed with less liability to abuse than in 
the Crown, nor would they object to see it there with their own 
party in power. 

It is probable, indeed, that under any administration, and not- 
withstanding the jealous vigilance of the opposition for the time 
being, some unfit appointments would be yielded to favour or 
importunity; but it is certain that in other hands than the 
Crown the proportion of such unfit appointments would be much 

eater. If popular election were the mode pursued, we should 

ave, not the best lawyer, but the best jobber and canvasser; and 
the sheriff or lord-lieutenant would give us his friend or kinsman, 
however incapable. There seems no chance, even for a propor- 
tion of fit appointments, but in placing the power in the hands 
of the Crown, or of a single minister of justice. 

The next difficulty will be in finding among the whole bar so 
“ee twenty-five persons possessing the requisite qualifications. 

The only answer to this objection is, that the larger propor- 
tion of the causes to be tried in these local tribunals will be 
such as men of good sense and integrity, though possessing only 
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moderate abilities and attainments, may dispose of satisfactorily ; 
and that the evil of misdecision, in a small proportion of the cases 
brought before a judge, is far less than the denial of justice 
in all. 

The objection thus disposed of involves another, which, how- 
ever, it will be less difficult to remedy. Among so many judges 
differences of opinion, and discrepancy in decision, must unavoid- 
ably occur. The appropriate remedy, and the only plan for 
reducing these differences to the lowest amount, is the establish- 
ing a court of appeal in the metropolis on all questions of law 
where the sum in dispute exceeds a certain amount, say 5/., to 
be determined by the legislature. 

Such an appeal might be carried through at a moderate ex- 
pense, if it were made imperative on the judge to draw up and 
forward to the court of appeal a statement of the facts of the 
case. But if that statement be made, as at present, in appeals 
from the decision of the under-sheriff, by affidavits on both sides, 
the expense will be such as to neutralise any advantage which 
~— * derived from the appeal. 

here there has been misdecision as to questions of fact, the 
judge might have power to grant a new trial on such terms as he 
might think fit to impose. 

It is probable that, in the outset, a force of twenty-five judges, 
taking each a district containing five or six courts, distributed 
according to the amount of the surrounding population, and 
making a circuit twice in every quarter of a year, would dispatch 
the whole civil business of the provinces in matters not exceed- 
ing the sum of 20/. 

With respect to the metropolis, looking at the time now 
occupied in matters strictly of police, and the business transacted 
in the various courts of requests, it will probably be found neces- 
sary to establish not fewer than nine courts for the dispatch of 
civil business. 

Three magistrates might be assigned to conduct exclusively 
the business of these courts;* each magistrate presiding over 
three of them, and sitting in each of the three one day in every 
week. ‘This would be sufficiently frequent for all ordinary suits, 
and, in case of the illness of one of the judges, would enable the 
others to supply his place for the occasion. 

The first district might include all the space between the river 





* If twenty-five be a proper number for disposing of the business over 
the rest of England, the proportion for the metropolis could not be less 


than three ; but the expense of their salary would be defrayed by a mode- 
rate fee charged upon every suit. 
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on the south, the city on the west, and Whitechapel High 
street and Mile End road on the north. 

The second,—the space between Whitechapel High street 
and Mile End road on the south; the City, Norton Falgate, and 
the Kingsland road on the west. 

The third,—the space between Norton Falgate and Kings- 
land road on the east, and St John’s street, Islington road, and 
Highgate road, on the west. 

“he fourth,—the space between the last-mentioned line on the 
east, and Drury lane, Tottenham Court road, and the Hampstead 
road on the west. 

The fifth,—the space between the last-mentioned line on the 
east and Oxford street and the Uxbridge road on the south. 

The sixth,—the space between the last-mentioned line on the 
north; Drury lane on the east; and Charing Cross, Pall mall, 
St James’s street, Piccadilly, and the Brompton road for its 
southern boundary. 

The seventh,—the last-mentioned line on the north, and the 
river on the south. ; 

The eighth and ninth,—the district south of the river, divided 
by Great Surrey street and the Walworth road. 

Whether the scheme here suggested be adequate or inadequate 
to meet the exigency of the demand for justice, certain it is that 
no time should be lost in making at least an attempt to satisfy 
that demand. 

Incredible as the assertion may seem, it is nevertheless true, 
that over a large portion of the metropolitan district the mass of 
the population have been, by an oversight in legislation, ex- 
pressly precluded from obtaining any redress in a court of justice 
for the greater part of the injuries which they may have to com- 
plain of. 

The act establishing the Tower Hamlets Court of Requests 
prohibits the commissioners from entertaining any cause touching 
disputes between artificers and their employers, on the ground 
that the jurisdiction in such disputes is, by the 20th Geo. II, 
¢. 19, assigned to justices of the peace. 

Now the 20th Geo. II, c. 19, gives artificers a remedy against 
their employers by application to a justice of peace in all cases 
where wages are due upon a hiring ; and the 4th Geo, LV, ¢. 34, 
s. 3, gives employers the like remedy against artificers who 
neglect their work in all cases where there is a contract fo serve. 

Under the latter statute the Court of King’s Bench decided, 
in Hardy v. Ryle, 9 B. and Cress. 603, and Lancaster v. Greaves, 
9 B. and Cress. 628, that the magistrate has no jurisdiction 
unless where a contract has been entered into by the artificer to 
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serve fora certain time, as for a day, week, month, or year; 
and it seems clear that the employment of the words, wages and 
hiring, would lead to a similar construction of the 9th Geo. II, 
ce. 19. 

But in nine cases out of ten artificers are engaged, not by the 
day, week, or month, but by the piece or job. In all such cases 
artificers are excluded from the Court of Requests by the statute 
which established that court, and which refuses its jurisdiction in 
disputes between artificers and their employers; and they are 
excluded from the police courts by the construction which the 
Court of King’s Bench has put, as it should seem unavoidably, 
on the language of the statute 4 Geo. IV, c. 34. 

None but those who witness the misery and disappointment of 
the applicants in matters of this nature, when they are told the 
magistrate has no jurisdiction, can fully appreciate the urgent 
call for a remedy. 

A wrong inflicted to the amount of a few shillings may seem a 
small affair to the opulent or easy legislator; but with thousands 
of suitors such a sum constitutes the whole of their means for the 
subsistence of the ensuing week. It has truly been said by one 
who thought long and well on this subject, that the most im- 
portant causes are not those which involve the greatest amount 
of money and the smallest number of litigants; but those where 
the sum in dispute is indeed small, but the suitors almost un- 
numbered. 

It can scarcely escape the observation of the most indifferent 
or unreflecting person, that as long as this numerous class 
is without legal redress for injury, recourse will be had, in 
various degrees, to fraud or violence; respect for law will vanish, 
and society lose that safeguard which obedience to law can alone 
secure.* B. B. 





* The foregoing article was written as introductory to a critical examin- 
ation of the details of the Bill brought into the House of Commons, at the 
re | part of this year, by Mr Fox Maule. In the present position of poli- 
tical parties (June 3, 1841), that Bill will never pass into a law, and criticism 
of its details would be a waste of time. Seeing, however, that some mea- 
sure for improving the administration of justice is likely to be one of the 
first steps taken by any party newly admitted to power, and that no sub- 
stantial improvement in this department can be effected without bringing 
the parties litigant into the presence of the judge, we have deemed it ad- 
visable to publish the article, thus far completed, as preliminary to a further 
discussion of the subject. 
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Art. I1V.—Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held at Glasgow, September, 1840. ‘ Athenzeum,’ Parts 
153, 154. 


NOTHING seems more necessary, in the present state of scien- 
tific discovery, than a thorough revision of that branch of 
physics which includes the general properties and constitution 
of matter. The doctrines of extension, impenetrability, divi- 
sibility, porosity, and the like, which are prefixed to treatises and 
courses of inockentenl philosophy, are rarely found of use in any 
of the branches that come after them ; en yet there are num- 
berless facts and phenomena, for whose explanation a knowledge 
of the general constitution of matter is the chief thing needed ; 
such as elasticity, tenacity, brittleness, friction, strength of mate- 
rials, nature of fluid pressure, communication of sound, &c. 
The uselessness of some of these doctrines, such as divisibility 
and porosity, is evidently owing to the clumsiness of the metaphors 
or analogies by which they are expressed. The idea of divisi- 


are for instance, unavoidably raises in our minds that of 
an 


mechanical cleaving or pulverising; and this idea is confirmed 
by the examples commonly given of the doctrine,—such as mica 
and gold, which can be reduced, the one by splitting, the other 
by hammering, to films of inconceivable thinness. When we 
think of the divisibility of any substance, therefore, we cannot 
help thinking of the actual reduction of that substance to small 
parts; the general fact or principle lodged in the mind is,—that 
matter is so constituted that it is possible to reduce it to very 
small parts. Now the worth of any great principle is exactly 
measured by the number of its useful applications—the number 
of cases in which it teaches us something of importance, that we 
could not learn from the cases themselves. Thus this principle 
of divisibility would be a highly useful one, if there were many 
substances occurring to us whose divisibility it were important to 
recognise, and if we failed to recognise it on a mere view of them. 
But such cases scarcely ever occur. There is not a substance 
that we take into our hands respecting which we do not know, 
from abundant experience, that it is possible to reduce it to very 
small parts. ‘There are therefore two distinct reasons why the 
teaching of such a principle is altogether superfluous. Ist. It is 
not often of any use to know that matter may be broken down 
or reduced into small pieces; and, 2nd. Because the experience 
of every one teaches it, as far as it is of use. Are we, then, to 
discard this principle? As commonly stated, we are, in order to 
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reproduce it in a truly general and useful form. If we think a 
little, we shall find that the great idea which it tends to is, “ that 
matter is composed of very small parts,” or “ that the ultimate 
atoms of all bodies are excessively small.” This isa — of 
the highest use; but, to clog it with the idea of actual divisi- 
bility, is to render it not worth stating. 

We have much the same fault to find with porosity. It con- 
veys a most imperfect and therefore erroneous idea. It leads us 
to conceive matter, as if it were a perfect solid, bored in all 
directions into innumerable small holes or canals, and thus 
rendered sieve-like, or rather like a sponge, where minute 
inspection would show us an indefinite number of small pieces of 
solid arches extending between the foramina or cavities. Such 
an idea, being a positive falsehood, is still worse than divisibility. 
It has evidently Seon first derived from such organic substances 
as the human skin, cork, sponge, &c., which have really a porous, 
cellular, or cavernous structure; but then the walls or partitions 
of these are not the ultimate indivisible particles of matter. The 
application of such an analogy to inorganic matter, to metals, 
minerals, salts, liquids, &c., is particularly gross. ‘The inter- 
stitial spaces of bodies are most falsely described by comparing 
them to holes or cavities, for in these we always suppose con- 
tinuous walls. Such comparisons, therefore, must be rejected 
altogether ; and we can soon find that the only true and general 
expression of the idea is, “that the particles of matter are not in 
Lo contact,” or ‘that between the adjoining particles of 

odies there is some unknown interval.” 


We are of opinion that the imperfect and erroneous expression 
of such important first principles as these, and the consequent 
slowness of discovery, are greatly owing to a careless habit of 


mind, which is quite a different thing from defective capacity. 
This habit is found in every department of life, and brings down 
upon itself such epithets as superficial, vague, wanting in 
accuracy, or precision, and such like, which show the world’s 
opinion of it, but do not shed much clearness upon its nature, or 
the means of its removal. In the present article we shall attempt 
to throw some light upon it by striving to show how we think 
the opposite habit works ; and this we shall do by copious exam- 
ples of induction, taken from that quarter where we have said 
that accurate induction is most needed, that is, the general 
structure of matter. 
We do not intend to give a systematic view of the inductive 
rocess, or treat of what would be called the philosophy of 
induction; our aim simply is, to show how facts ought to be 


dealt with in order to rear general principles. "Whether this be 
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the whole of what is called the inductive process, or a part, there 
is no occasion at present for saying. 

Our mode of treating facts may be briefly expressed in the 
following open 3 :—to express every fact in as definite lan- 
guage, or by as definite and true parallels or imagery, as it is 
possible to use—to express it, also, in as many different ways as 
possible, provided each is precise—to give separate expression 
and attention to every part into which a fact can be divided, 
and to extract from every fact all the conclusions that are neces- 
sarily bound up with it. We will return again to these canons 
after a copious exemplification of them has enabled us to lay 
them before the reader with more effect. 

The following are the facts which we are to make examples of, 
as far as space permits. Ist. The particles of bodies are not in 
contact. 2nd. All bodies are expanded by heat. 3rd. Heat 
weakens the tenacity of solids and fluids. 4th. There are some 
liquids which can dissolve solids, or other liquids. 5th. When 
water passes into steam at the boiling point, it expands to 1,700 
times its bulk. These, with a few others that may be drawn in 
during their investigation, will give us sufficient occupation for 
the present. 

he first fact, then, on which we would exemplify the method 
of accurate and minute induction is, that ‘the particles of bodies 
are not in contact.” This we have seen to be the precise state- 
ment of the old clumsy doctrine of porosity. Let us first convert 
the negative statement into a positive one, thus—* there are 
empty spaces between the atoms of bodies.” Unless, however, 
we confine our attention to avery few atoms, we shall not have a 
suggestive conception of this fact. It will come more within the 
reach of our faculties, if we confinedly express it thus :— 
“* Between every two contiguous atoms of bodies there is an 
interval of empty space ;” or again, “every two adjoining atoms 
are held away from one another to a certain distance; they are 
allowed neither to approach nearer nor recede farther.” 

Here our curiosity starts up, and we would know what are 
those influences which cause the particles thus to stand fixed at a 
certain distance. Now we soon see, that whatever this influence 
be, it must be a twofold influence; for, in order to prevent the 
particles from approaching there must be a repulsive influence ; 
and, in order to foun them from receding, there must be either 
a force of attraction from within, or of compression from without. 

But in solid bodies there is no compression from without, and 
therefore, in them, there must be attraction from within. We 
have, therefore, two things necessarily true of solid bodies. Ist. 
Every two contiguous atoms attract each other. 2nd. Every 
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two contiguous atoms repel each other; or, between every 
two contiguous atoms there is a force of attraction and a 
force of repulsion. Having brought out this, we have a great 
many questions to ask about these forces, some of which we may 
be able to furnish pregnant answers to; and some, perhaps, will 
need to lie over till we have examined other facts. 

As one great practical maxim of induction is separation, and 
taking ‘one thing at a time,” let us take attraction first. _Now, 
in order to learn what sort of attraction this is, compared with 
other and known attractions, we must ask such questions as the 
following :—1st. Does it constantly, and under all circumstances, 
inhere in theatoms? That is, is it, like gravitation, an irremove- 
able force, or like the attractions of electrified bodies, susceptible 
of being taken away ? 

This is a most momentous question. Let us put it again under 
2 specific case. Does that attraction, which binds the particles 
of lead together, remain when these particles are combined into 
an oxide of lead, or a salt, or any other compound of lead? We 
must be content with simply putting on record questions of this 
kind to direct inquiry, and to stand in waiting while we are 
conducting our scrutiny. 

We shall therefore go on to put a second obvious question. 
What is the law of this attraction? Does it increase by dis- 
tance, or, like most other central forces, decrease by distance ? 
3rd. Does it extend far? This question is answered by the 
common phenomena of the breaking of bodies? We find that 
the very slight displacement of the particles, arising from a blow, 
often incurably ruptures a body; and that, however close we 
press the pieces together, we cannot bring them again within 
the reach of cohesion, or within the range of their attractive 
force. Here, then, is one sure principle of the structure of 
bodies, which deserves to be distinctly and formally announced, 
for it may turn out of great use,—that the attractive force, which 
binds the particles of liquids and solids together, has an incon- 
ceivably small range. If we were inclined to dwell on this prin- 
ciple, we might easily show how elasticity and brittleness clearly 
depended upon the length of this range; and we should not 
despair of coming at a method even whereby the proportion 
which it bears to the intervals of the particles, might in some 
cases be computed. 

We thus, therefore, record three questions anent this attrac- 
tion, of which we have been able partly to solve one, and we 
leave the others standing, as it were with open mouth, waiting 
the farther scrutiny of facts. We will now turn to the repulsion, 
and put similar questions about it. Ist. Is it constant under all 
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circumstances? 2nd. Does it increase or diminish by distance ? 
8rd. Does it extend far? To answer these questions let us take 
another look at the situation of two adjoining particles of a solid 
body. We have already seen that they are rigidly fixed at a 
certain distance from one another, and that this fixing can arise 
only from the action of two forces drawing opposite ways. Now, 
seeing that the particles are at rest between these opposing 
powers, it follows that the one must be exactly equal to the other. 
The two balance each other. If the repulsive force were to 
preponderate, it would drive the particles to a greater distance, 
and thus expand the whole mass; if the attractive force were the 
stronger, the particles would be drawn closer and closer, until 
the repulsion became strong enough to counteract it, and resist 
farther approach. 

Having brought thus much out of our first fact, ‘that the 
particles of bodies are not in close contact,” eur most profitable 

lan now will be to take in along with it the second fact that we 
faid out for examination, namely, “ that all bodies are expanded 
by heat.” We must first, as before, get some other expression 
of this fact, that we can distinctly conceive. Our minds are not 
made to observe the movements of a mass composed of countless 
millions of atoms; and when these movements are all similar, 
our wisdom lies in noticing the course of one or two individuals. 
Take then two adjoining atoms, and see what they do when the 
whole mass is enlarging itself. It requires no great reach of 
mind to observe at once, that these two atoms recede from one 
another a little way. ‘The real workable expression, therefore, 
of this fact of expansion is, that by heat, any two adjoining atoms 
stretch to a greater distance, or are repelled farther from one 
another, 

But the conclusion to which we brought our first fact was, 
that the atoms of a body are held in their places by the balance 
of two opposing forces, and that if they are at any time carried 
to a greater distance, it must be by the repulsive force getting 
too strong for the attractive. ‘The effect of heat, therefore, 
must be either the reduction of the attraction, or the increase 
of the repulsion. If we had been able to answer a former ques- 
tion upon the stability of the attractive force, this ambiguity 
might have been settled at once; but without this, we feel our 
minds instantly carried to the phenomena of gases, where attrac- 
tion demonstrably had ceased, and where repulsion is regularly 
augmented by every accession of heat. We may, ticrefore, 
until something shows that the attraction is affected by heat, set 
it down, that this preponderance of the repulsive is owing to its 
augmentation, while the other remains unaltered. 
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We have thus a distinct answer to one of our last questions, 
which is, that repulsion is not a fixed principle, but affected by, 
at least, one agent, heat. To repress the smile of some of our 
readers at our pompous deduction of such a common-place truth, 
we have a strong inclination to follow it out a little, and show 
that it is this very pomp and flourish that gives principles their 
worth, by giving them that impressiveness and relief which 
leads to their ready application. But we must not indulge in 
digressions ; let us proceed with our fact of expansion. 

We have seen that the quiescent state of the particles is a. 
state of suspension between equal opposing forces, and that an 
increase of heat increases the repulsive force, in consequence of 
which the particles are moved away to some greater distance, 
and then rest as before. Or to express the last part again, each 
accession of heat makes a single remove of the particles, and 
then the forces are balanced again; the repulsion prevails for a 
little way, and then becomes equal to the attraction. 

Let us state it once more ; for the most favourable moment for 
viewing a fact is, when we have just finished a new expression of it; 
old expressions taken up again have lost much of their force and 
suggestiveness. The fact then is this; heat causes the repulsive 
force to overpower the other, but a slight increase of distance makes 
it equal again. Now the question is, how is the equality pro- 
duced? Does the repulsive force grow less when particles recede, 
or the attractive force grow greater? We can soon decide between 
these two alternatives by trying the consequences of each, and 
seeing whether these are consistent with known facts. Thus, if 
the attraction become greater, that means that the particles are 
more strongly bound to one another, and the whole mass is more 
rigid and tenacious; that is, heat increases the coherence and te- 
nacity ofa mass. But this is a flat contradiction to the third fact 
that we laid out for examination, which was, that heat weakened 
the tenacity of solids and fluids. This fact is seen to establish a 
= quite the contrary, namely, that attraction decreases 

y distance. Here, then, we settle at once the ambiguity, and 
show that the equality of forces occurring after a slight recess 
of the particles, is not owing to the increase of the attractive, 
but to the decrease of the repulsive ; and we also answer another 
of our queries respecting the law of attractive force, viz. whether 
it decreased or increased by distance. We see also, in answer 
to the same query applied to repulsion, that it is a decreasing 
force. We see likewise which of them must decrease fastest 
by distance. The repulsion must clearly decrease much faster 
than the attraction, in order that the former may come to equal 
the latter. This is a most important point in the economy 
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of these forces; for if repulsion decreased by distance no faster 
than attraction, then whenever the former was put a-head of the 
latter by heat, it would continue overbalancing it, and driving the 
particles away from one another, till the body was exploded into 
single atoms. 

his will suffice for our second fact, the expansion of bodies 
by heat. We have introduced already into the discussion the 
third, “that the tenacity of bodies is weakened by heat,” but it 
deserves a brief separate examination. It means, in precise work- 
able language, that when two particles have been separated a 
little by heat, that it is easier to pull them away altogether from 
one another, or to pull them out of the reach of their attraction. 
But on looking at it, as stated thus, we see that the weakening 
may arise from two things. In the first place, the attraction may 
be weaker, and secondly, the distance over which the two par- 
ticles have to be drawn is less. ‘Thus, put the thing in hypo- 
thetic numbers. Let the range of attraction between two particles 
be two diameters of a particle, and suppose them situated at the 
distance of one and a half diameters; then to draw them entirely 
asunder, we have to pull one of them over the space of half a 
diameter; but if they are previously separated by heat to the 
distance of a diameter and three quarters, there only remains one 
fourth of a diameter to the end of their tether. 

On looking solely at the decrease of attraction, we are prompted 
to the conclusion, that in pulling a body asunder, the first start 
is the most difficult; get the particles apart a little way, and there 
will be less and less difficulty in taking them farther; so that the 
sudden jerk which begins their separation would put them also 
in a weaker position, and render their complete avulsion una- 
voidable. 

But here we are reminded to take into account what we have 
found regarding repulsion, that it decreases faster than attraction, 
so that if we pull two particles away from one another we shall 
find the difficulty increasing at every step, for although attraction 
is absolutely weaker, it is effectively stronger from being less 
opposed by repulsion; and thus we have another wonderful 
consequence of this adjustment in favour of the tenacity and 
adherence of bodies. The particles have a more powerful ten- 
dency to return to their position the farther they are removed 
from it by mechanical means. 

But we feel a most oppressive crowd of consequences rushing 
in upon us from this great fact of the greater variableness of 
repuision than of attraction, but cannot at present grapple with 
them. ‘Those who have studied atomic motions and forces in the 
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Newtonian school, will, we think, discover in it the very source 
and first principle of sonorous vibrations. 

Before leaving our third fact, let us give it another glance, 
and, in order to this, we express it again, and, if possible, newly 
and differently : after every succession of heat to a body, it is 
easier to draw the particles entirely asunder, whether by mecha- 
nical or chemical agency. ‘That is, chemical decompositions as 
well as mechanical disruption are facilitated by heat. It would 
seem from well-known facts that heat generates a repulsion, even 
between atoms that are in combination with one another, and 
therefore related very differently from mere cohering particles, 
In other words, heat is the antagonist of chemical attraction as 
well as of aggregate attraction, or that by which particles are 
bound up into a solid mass. This is a decidedly great principle, 
and may prove one good starting point, when we propose to 
scrutinise the more mysterious actions of different elements upon 
one another. 

We will now take up the fourth fact, which we have selected, 
because by running through the principles drained out of the 
preceding, we shall come at some practical results of palpable 
worth. ‘This is the fact of the solution of one body in another, 
Solution sometimes holds between liquids, sometimes between a 
liquid and a solid, and sometimes between solids. There is no 
fact in nature that better deserves to be accurately read than this 
one. 

Let us, for the convenience of expression, take a particular 
case—the solution of nitre or nitrate of potash in water. And 
first we are to take a close look at each of the substances. In 
water we discern an aggregation of particles loosely cohering to 
each other. There are two distinct attributes of this eohesion, as 
contrasted with the cohesion of nitre. Ist. It is weak. 2nd. It 
is found to belong indifferently to every point all round the 
ticles. The crystalline cohesion of nitre, on the other hand, is 
both strong and plainly confined to single points. We can dis- 
rupt two particles of water only by drawing them away from one 
another ; but two adjoining crystalline particles can be disrupted 
by making one move round upon the other, so as to oppose one 
another in new points. This kind of cohesion may properly be 
called polar cohesion; the other being a simple aggregate cohe- 
sion. Now let us state, in precise and conceivable terms, what 
happens when a portion of nitre is brought into, contact with a 
portion of water. It is this; the particles of nitre are torn com- 
pletely asunder from one another, and suspended in a state of 
separation among the particles of water. 1st. They are torn 
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asunder. This shows an attractive force lodged in the water, 
about the nature of which we seem inevitably shut up in this 
opinion, that each particle of water had a very powerful attrac- 
tion for each particle of nitre ; so that either the force of a single 
particle of water, or the combined force of a number of them, is 
sufficient to detach a particle of nitre from its fellows. And then 
in the second place, as to their suspension in the water, we can 
— see that the power that is sufficient to detach them is 
much more than sufficient to hold them in suspension, against 
gravity, and against their own power of cohesion. 

Thus, then, we have necessarily implied in every one of the 
numberless cases of solution an attractive force, often of a very 
powerful kind. This mechanical inter-attraction of different 
substances is extensive and important enough to form a separate 
branch of physics, under which might be arranged all the sub- 
stances thus acting upon one another without regard to their 
other properties, and with the view of gathering great general 
principles out of them, of the existence of which we cannot 
doubt. Let us, as usual, compare it for a little with other attrac- 
tive forces, by putting a few of those queries which draw out the 
specific marks of an attractive force. But, before that, let us 
make formal award to it of a property belonging to all attractive 
forces from their very nature, i , the property of mutual 
action. 

If a mass of water break down and spread through itself 
a small piece of sugar, a large piece of sugar will raise up and 
hold in its structure a small quantity of water. If water, by its 
attractive force, dissolve a great quantity of any gas, such as car- 
bonie acid, that when free, as when scattered through the 
atmosphere, must be able to sustain, in whole or in part, a quan- 
tity of water. The fact that water absorbs oxygen, nitrogen, 
and carbonic acid, independently of atmospheric pressure, means, 
in more scientific phraseology, that a particle of water attracts, 
and is attracted by, a particle of oxygen, a particle of nitrogen, 
and a particle of carbonic acid. Wherever, therefore, a particle 
of water meets any of these particles, there will be an attraction. 
But in the atmosphere, where all these four elements exist, such 
meetings must be very numerous. Accordingly, as the water on 
the surface of the earth keeps down within itself a quantity of 
these gaseous elements, so these in their turn must help to keep 
up the water which lies in the upper regions. This is a great 
and fertile principle, which we shall turn to account before we 
are done. 

To proceed, now, with our questioning of this great attractive 
power. Ist. Is it an attraction that is constant under all the 
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three states of a substance, and under all temperatures? That is, 
does it exist unvaried in a body, when it is changed from the 
solid into the liquid and gaseous states, or vicé versé? For in- 
stance, we have repeatedly quoted the attraction of water; have 
steam and snow the same attractions? The attraction of bodies 
by snow is settled at once by a table of pigerific mixtures, where 
we find it dissolving, not only the nitre which we have been 
using as an example, but a vast number of salts and acids, all of 
which are soluble in water. We may therefore conclude in the 
meantime, or till some exception cast up, that the attractive force 
of watery particles belongs to them in the solid as well as in the 
liquid state. ‘This is a presumption that it is a fixed and con- 
stant thing in all the three states, removable only by chemical 
change. It would take the whole remainder of our article to 
develope and enumerate a very few of the consequences of this 
single idea. If it shall be found universally true, it will teach 
us that wherever we see a solution of two bodies, there is there an 
attraction between their particles, which will follow them into 
whatever state one or both may pass; and where indifference or 
want of attraction is shown (as between oil and water), there is 
the same indifference in every other conjunction of the same 
elements. 

So much for the first query, and the answer to it. There is a 
second, which the habit of dealing with attractive forces would 
prompt one to put; between what kind of bodies does this 
attraction commonly hold? ‘This is not to be soon answered. It 
would imply and require the gathering together of all the sub- 
stances in which the attraction inheres, in order to see if it identifies 
itself with any of these other peculiarities — their chemical com- 
position and affinities, their manifestations with eleetricity, heat 
and light, &.* We are very much blinded, if such a gatherin 
as this, followed up by rigorous scrutiny of individual cases, would 
not bring out a very different expression of this great power 
from the common-place one—‘‘ that certain bodies dissolve one 
another.” We have already seen it to be of some consequence 
to rise from this to the expression of it as an attractive force ; 
because we know a great deal (thanks to Newton and his suc- 
cessors) about attractive forces, and can apply all this knowledge 
wherever we recognise one in operation. ‘This has been 
exemplified in our applying to the present case, the necessary 
concomitant of mutual attraction. 

The third query we would record on the subject of this force is, 
what is the law of its action as respects distance ? And the fourth, 
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what is its range? And the fifth, how do these (its law and range) 
vary in different cases? The fact of capillary attraction might 
be read to the advantage of the fourth; nobody can say before a 
trial where the others might be answered. 

We will now pass on to the fifth fact that we laid out; that 
‘‘when water passes into steam at the boiling point, it expands 
to about 1,'700 times its bulk.” This fact has been selected, because 
of its pregnancy with information on the constitution of gaseous 
bodies. if we have a cubic inch of water, it will become nearly 
a cubic foot of steam of the pressure of one atmosphere ; so that 
a row of watery particles, an inch long, becomes a row of steam 
particles, a foot or twelve inches long. Let us, as usual, observe 
what change must take place with any two adjoining particles. 
Now, it is plain that whatever the distance between their centres 
was in water, it must be twelve times as great in steam. What 
the exact distance in water was we know not, but this we know, 
Ist, that supposing them to have been in contact, their centres 
are now twelve diameters of each particle asunder; and, 2nd, 
we know that they were not in contact, so that their present 
distance is more than twelve diameters. Supposing that between 
every two particles of water, there was an interval of half the 
breadth of a particle, the distance in steam would be eighteen 
diameters; and in all likelihood we are not beyond the truth 
when we use the round number 20, and say, that the particles of 
steam at 212 diameters, are distant from one another by an 
interval not less than 20 times their own breadth. We are 

robably safe in extending this hypothesis to atmospheric air, and 
in saying, that the adjoining particles of the atmosphere, near 
the earth’s surface, are distant from one another by not less than 
20 diameters of each. 

It is most necessary that we should form some vague estimate 
of this kind as a first principle of the mechanical constitution of 
gases, that we may see or accommodation one gas has for 
another gas rising through it, as very frequently happens. Now, 
if we imagine to ourselves a system of particles distant from one 

‘another by twenty times their breadth, we shall see that the 
space thus occupied is very little different from a vacuum. Con- 
ceive a number of two-inch balls placed upwards of a yard 
asunder in length, breadth, and height, and then consider how 
little these could prevent other balls from rising through them, 
or moving in any direction. Or conceive an army drawn up in 
the form of a solid square, and then suppose that nineteen ranks 
out of every twenty are marched out, leaving the twentieth 
standing; and next, nineteen taken out of every twenty men in 
these remaining ranks; and then say, would the men thus left be 
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impediments to the motion even of a blind man? According to 
the doctrine of probabilities, such a blind traveller would not 
strike above twelve men in a mile’s walk, and on eight or ten 
of them he would merely rub shoulders. Writers are most 
grievously misled who use such phraseology as “the particles 
of one gas insinuating themselves among those of another ;” as 
well might we say that a person insinuated himself between the 
two rows of houses of a wide street. 

Having thus cleared away the mist of indistinct conceptions 
that seems to have obscured all the mechanical phenomena of 
gases, we may next in order take up one or two facts touching 
their transfusion. And, in the first place, let us follow the 
course of aqueous vapour as it rises through the atmosphere. We 
have estimated the distance of the particles of steam at 212° to 
be not less than 20 diameters; but the vapour that exists in the 
air at ordinary temperatures is very much rarer than steam at the 
boiling point. At the medium temperature of 60° for instance, 
there is only about the the 59th part of what would exist at 212°, 
and therefore the particles of common vapour must be much 
farther asunder than those of steam. In fact, they will nearly 
be four times as far asunder, or have a distance probably not less 
than 80 diameters. At all events, they will be nearly fifty times 
as far asunder as they are in their liquid state. 

Let us now conceive to ourselves the rise of particles of vapour 
through the particles of atmospheric air. One particle we can 
imagine rising perpendicularly upward, and never chancing to 
meet with an atmospheric particle at all; another has not got 
very far when it actually strikes a particle of oxygen or of 
nitrogen. The question now is, what happens here? How do 
two particles of water and nitrogen behave towards each other? 
Do they attract one another, or repel one another? or are they 
quite indifferent to one another, acting only by mechanical col- 
lision? Let us try each of these alternatives, by writing down 
their consequences, to see if these agree or discord with any- 
thing we know. Ist. Suppose they attract. The first plain 
consequence of this is, that the one will keep some hold of the 
other, and tend to keep it down when it is rising, and to keep it 
up when it is falling. ‘The second consequence is, according to 
the theory of mutual attraction, that if the oxygen or nitrogen 
attract the watery particles, water will at all times attract the 
oxygen and nitrogen, and therefore will always pony Sy quantity 
of these in solution. But this we actually find to be the case, 
and it seems perfectly conclusive in favour of a constant attrac- 
tion; so that we need not put the other two alternatives of 
repulsion and indifference at all. Should any one choose to put 
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these in the same way, and rigorously watch their necessary con- 
comitants, he will soon find them contradicting plain facts. So 
we may consider it as an established point, that the particles 
of air have an attraction for the particles of vapour. The likeli- 
hood therefore is, that while the particles of each gas keep their 
distance from one another by their repulsion, individual particles 
of steam may every here and there be found paired with particles 
of air, and adhering to them. And since water absorbs carbonic 
acid in very large quantity, showing the existence of a most 
vigorous attraction between these two, the far-spread carbonic 
acid particles of the atmosphere will doubtless take a very strong 
hold of the vapoury particles, and detain them most forcibly. 

Here, then, we see that vapoury particles in their rise are 
much impeded by the atmospheric particles, not as mechanical 
obstacles, but as so many centres of attraction; that these 
vapoury particles exist widely spread, and are probably attached 
in great numbers to the particles of oxygen, of nitrogen, and 
of carbonic acid, adhering most powerfully to the last. 

Let us now take them up in this situation, and trace the steps by 
which they come to descend in the form of rain drops to the earth. 
Since vapour rises, and is supported, by the force of its own 
elasticity, like every other gas, it must constitute a system of 
elastic or repulsive invisible particles scattered thinly through the 
atmosphere in the mode that has just been stated. Now the 
first change that comes over any portion of it, is the abduction 
or deprivation of its latent heat. It is this latent heat which 
gives repulsion to its particles, and on its being withdrawn (as is 
done always instantaneously) repulsion ceases; the particles 
are now visible particles of liquid water, and if they met with 
no extraneous support, they would instantly commence an 
accelerated descent to the earth. Every now and then they 
might meet a rebuff from some particle of air that they hap- 
pened to come in contact with; but, in spite of this, they 
would soon reach the earth with considerable force. Luckily, 
however, when their own repulsive supporting power fails them, 
they have their attraction to the atmospheric particles to de- 
pend upon ; and this, it would seem, is sufficient to hold them 
in suspension. Were it not for the immense distance at which 
they must be left when their repulsive power ceases, they 
might form. themselves into cohesive drops at once; but, 
at such a distance, they are very far beyond the reach of 
cohesive attraction, and therefore they continue to hang upon 
the atmospheric particles, till some agitation of the air, which it 
would be easy toconceive, brings a few of them near one another, 
every here and there; they then cohere into small drops, and, 
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having become too heavy for the suspensive force of single 
particles of air, they drop away and descend to the earth, 
taking along with them any of their fellows similarly situated 
whom they may come near in their course. 

Some such process as this we conceive to be the necessary 
filling up of the interval between the existence of invisible 
elastic vapour in the air and its descent in liquid rain drops. The 
exact nature of cloud, about which so many hypotheses have 
been framed, is now obvious. It consists of those particles 
which have, by cooling, left the gaseous state, and have become 
visible watery particles, but, from their enormous distance, 
not congregated ee into the continuous liquid form. It 
is the middle state between’ gaseous and liquid water, ye 
lost the invisibility and repulsive power of the former, an 
not yet attained the closeness and condensation necessary to 
form the latter. It is the opaque powder of water, having the 
same relation of appearance to it that powdered glass has to 
crystal. The optical changes that water passes through have 
never been explained,—how (beginning at the gaseous state) it 
is first invisible—secondly (in cloud) visible and translucent— 
thirdly (in water) visible and transparent; but that it does 
exist in each of these three states, and that cloud is the middle 
one, seems, after the above examination of its course, all but 
completely demonstrated. 

After thus observing the attraction that exists between the 
particles of vapour and those of the atmospheric gases, we are 
strongly impelled to generalise a little upon the fact, and state 
to ourselves in distinct terms the proposition, that while some 
gases may be quite indifferent to one another, as some fluids 
are, there in all likelihood exists between many of them an 
attraction precisely identical with that attraction of solution 
which has already come before us. We would, therefore, wish 
to see a classification of these attracting gases, drawn up along 
with the similar classification of solids and liquids. We have 
already stated the three alternatives of the mutual action of 
gases—repulsion, indifference, and attraction. The first, 
mutual repulsion, we never heard of, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly ; and we would suspect that the other two are the only 
varieties. From what we have imagined of the distances of the 
particles, it is plain that, where indifference exists, one gas will 
permeate another almost with the same readiness as it would 
enter a vacuum ; so tliat, in this case, the transfusion of gases 
is no great wonder. Where attraction holds, many“ curious 
phenomena may attend the mixture, which are well worth being 
distinctly traced. 
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Thus, then, have we brought out, by the close examination 
of six facts, with the occasional assistance of one or two others 
of the commonest occurrence, a body of principles of the 
general structure and constitution of matter, which, we may 
venture to say, are capable of throwing new light upon almost 
every branch of physics. These are the principles which we 
would, in the meantime, draw up before the threshold of a 
system of mechanical philosophy—anxious, of course, to com- 
plete them by a still more extensive scrutiny of facts; and 
when they are in a state of more perfection, it would perhaps 
be as well to postpone the full development of them to an after 
part of the system, and practise students in the motions and 
attractions of large sensible masses before they are called to 
conceive the similar motions, attractions, and repulsions of the 
minute atoms. 

Before concluding, let us exhibit together all these principles 
in one brief syllabus of the properties of matter. The atoms 
of which bodies are composed are excessively small; they are 
not in contact with one another; every two adjoining atoms 
of solids and liquids are both attracted and repelled by 
one another; the attraction is a force decreasing by dis- 
tance, and stopping altogether at a very short distance. 
The repulsive force varies by heat, and, like attraction, 
decreases by distance, but more rapidly, such an adjust- 
ment being essential to the cohesive tenacity of bodies: heat 
is the antagonist both of cohesive and chemical attraction. 
The cohesive attraction of liquids exists between any two 
opposed points of two adjoining particles ; the cohesive attrac- 
tion of crystalline bodies exists only between certain single 
points, and hence may be called polar cohesion. There is an 
attraction between the particles of many different substances, 
unaltered by their change from one state to another, which is 
the cause of numberless phenomena, of which the commonest 
is solution ; an attraction of this sort, subsisting between water 
and the gases of the atmosphere, causes the suspension of 
watery particles in the atmosphere. The particles of gases are 
very distant in proportion to their size, rendering transfusion 
easy where thefe is no action between the gases. The attrac- 
tion that exists between different liquids and solids is found 
also between gases; the attraction between air and watery 
particles, causing the suspension of the latter after the depriva- 
tion of latent heat has made them inelastic and visible, pre- 
setves them in that middle state—between gas and perfect 
liquidity—in which they form cloud. 

So much for the general structure of matter, and for the 
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exemplification and the results of our method of minute induc- 
tion. Let us now state more distinctly, but shortly, those 
rules or canons by which we walk. The four following are, 
we think, pretty nearly inclusive of all that requires to be 
particularly attended to. 

1. Express every fact in phraseology, or in parallels, that 
are exact, and that the mind can have a clear conception of. 
This we have abundantly exemplified by reducing the expres- 
sion of every fact regarding the actions and multitudinous 
masses to an expression of the action of two or three particles. 
If we grant that our minds are not omniscient, we ought always 
surely to confine our vision in this way ; ‘‘ we see but in part.” 

Take another example ofthis. Flame is said to consist of a 
mass of particles of combustible matter, in the act of combining 
with particles of oxygen. Let us conceive the coming up of one 
particle of oxygen to one particle of carbon, and knowing that, 
somewhere about the time of their meeting, they give out light 
and heat, we can easily put to ourselves many questions and 
alternatives about the exact conjuncture at which these are 
given out. Do they _ to come out a little before the 
approach, and continue after it? or is it at the moment of con- 
tact that they are developed all on a sudden, like the discharge 
of electricity? This last idea, of the similarity of the meeting 
to an electric discharge, may be fanciful enough; but the way 
in which it started up, is the way in which the true parallel of 
any obscure phenomenon starts up,—namely, from its close 
resemblance to the precisely stated and clearly conceived idea 
of two particles coming suddenly together, and at the instant 
of contact causing an evolution of flame. We would state the 
fact of flame thus: “‘ When particles of a combustible element 
are at a high heat, they have a strong attraction for particles 
of oxygen; when a combustible particle meets an oxygen par- 
ticle, light and heat are given out and continue for some time ; 
which continuance implies, either that they begin to be given 
out before contact, and continue after it, or that the flash and 
heat given out at the instant of contact have some real or ap- 
parent continuance; an apparent continuance of light when 
there is no real continuance being explicable by the nature of 
the eye.” It would require a hundred examples, taken from 
all sciences and subjects, to do justice to this principle of 
fitting our views of things to our limited faculties. 

2. Express each fact under as many forms as possible; the 
condition of the last rule being fulfilled, that each’form be 
true to the fact, and a conceivable form. There are two 
advantages in this: Ist. It partly obliges and enables us 
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to look at a phenomenon all round, or on every side: 2nd. 
It leads to a more and more exact and suggestive view of 
it. The same use that varied illustration has in expounding 
truths, it has in acquiring true conceptions of facts. Let 
us take an example in the fact of evaporation, and it will 
be seen how naturally one expression always improves upon 
another. Water has a tendency to absorb heat, and pass into 
vapour out of a large mass of watery particles: a few, by the 
reduction of the sensible heat of the whole, acquire latent heat, 
and become elastic and invisible. Particles of water have a 
capacity for latent heat, over and above the common capacity 
for sensible heat. There is in fluids a kind of radiation of heat, 
different from the radiation from a hot to a cold body, namely, 
a radiation or determination of heat from the mass, and from 
adjoining bodies to some individual particles ; this radiation, like 
the other, increasing with temperature. If one were to per- 
severe doggedly in this way, it is plain that he would come 
always on better ground for minutely scrutinising any fact. 
This one of evaporation is certainly one of the sternest stamp, 
but we do not think it altogether desperate. 

3rd. Give separate expression and attention to every part 
into which a fact can be divided. This limiting of the view to 
one thing at atime, and that the least possible thing, is to give 
the intellectual power the very greatest advantage. There is 
no habit for which it is more necessary that minds should be 
put under a specific training than this. The study of com- 
pound proportions, of the composition and resolution of a num- 
ber of forces, of the actions of a combination of elements in 
chemistry, of the passing phenomena of one’s own mind, and 
many other things, all tend to discipline the mind to examine 
a complex fact by taking its parts before the view one by one; 
but there would require to be superadded a distinct inductive 
training in the style that we have laid out in the present article. 

Only mark how the mere attempt to break up a fact into small 
parts, lets in light upon it; take the fact of evaporation again, 
and separate it thus :—Ist. The radiation of heat from all the 
particles of mass, and their concentration upon individual par- 
ticles here and there. 2nd. The acquisition of a repulsive power 
by these particles, either to one another alone, or also to the 
adjoining non-transformed liquid particles. 3rd. Their ceasing 
to reflect any light. 4th. Their rise through the watery particles, 
which either impede them by attraction, or do not. This is 
far from a natural division; but though we tear a fact to 
pieces in the rudest way, still it aids our inspection of it. Much 
more, when a process te a number of distinct steps (as the 
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course of vapour in the atmosphere), ought they to be recorded 
separately, and looked at separately. 

4th. Extract from every fact all the principles that are neces- 
sarily bound up with it. This means, that we are distinctly 
to write down every principle that we see concerned in any 
fact. This, to the ? Enite oss of the world, has been shame- 
fully neglected; and it has been the great aim of the present 
article to enforce it, by showing that there often lie on the 
face of the commonest facts some of the great reigning laws of 
materialism. Considering the great expense of time and of 
materials attending the evolution of new experimental facts, 
one would think that those that are got would be most tho- 
roughly read, and, if we may so express it, be swept of every- 
thing they can possibly teach. 

e must now be content with having most inadequately 
broken in upon a great subject. We have come across one of 
the very highest branches of the education of the human mind. 
Upon the habits of procedure in the occupation of rearing great 
truths that a mind has acquired, depend very much its effec- 
tiveness in every great exertion of intellect. There is a right 
way and awrong, a short process and an indefinitely long and 
bewildering one, in working a question in simple interest ; a 
week’s training of a boy of ten years will make all the difference 
between the one and the other. There is the same need for specific 
training, in order that the mind may pursue the most economic 
process in the investigation of facts. The natural tendency 
of the imperfectly cultured intellect is,—instead of expressing a 
fact truly and conceivably, to express it any way that is easiest ; 
instead of expressing it repeatedly and with continual im- 
provement in precision, to rest satisfied with expressing it once 
—instead of cutting it up into its smallest divisions, and con- 
fining the view to one part at a time, to keep looking at it in the 
lump; and instead of recording every principle that a fact 
involves, to notice only those that serve a present purpose. 
The corrective of this can only be a well-directed practice of 
the accurate method; and as very few have either the capacity 
or the firmness to impose such a discipline upon themselves, 
unless their circumstances aid in enforcing it, there is strongly 
required a class in our academic institutions for this purpose 
alone, where abundance of precept, example, and exercise ma 
be supplied to the student. ntil the human intellect has 
once got into the train of a right procedure, its powers must in 

eat measure run to waste in this as well as in eyery other 
ne of exertion. 
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Evidence and Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed in 1834 and 18365 to inquire into 
the Petitions presented from Hand-loom Weavers. 


Hand-loom Weavers’ Inquiry Commission. 


1. Reports of Assistant Commissioners. 


2. pect Report of W. E. Hickson, Esq., entitled, ‘ Notes 
and Observations made during a Tour through the Weaving 
Districts.’ 

3. Report of the Commissioners. 


(THE world is evidently outgrowing its leading strings, for we 

undoubtedly hear less than formerly of that ‘‘ wisdom of our 
ancestors” which was once deemed an all-sufficient guide, and 
we think in more than one direction we may observe encouraging 
signs of progress. In all the physical sciences a vast amount of 
knowledge os been accumulated, to which every day some 
practical application is given; but upon the most important of 
all sciences, that of legislation, embracing the whole question of 
human happiness, the advance perceptible is yet by the slowest 
conceivable degrees. 

Of knowledge generally it has been said that the first step is 
the discovery of our own ignorance; but in that branch of it 
which relates to political investigation we have scarcely reached 
the point at which we become sensible that we have anything 
to learn. What politician begins his career with making this 
discovery? When do we find him, on his first appearance on 
the public stage, expressing doubts upon any question affecting 
the state, or, if called upon to speak or vote upon it, asking for 
information or deferring to the judgment of another ? 

Almost from our infancy we choose sides, embrace a party, 
and adopt some infallible test which enables us in a moment to 
decide upon questions never before presented to our minds. The 
admirers of Pitt used to hold him forth as a wonderful exception 
to the rule of our common nature, but how great was the mis- 
take! In England we are all “ heaven-born statesmen,”’ all gifted 
with that intuitive light which enables us to see our way clear! 
through the complicated mazes of the darkest political labyrinth. 
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This being a national characteristic, why should it not be that 
of governments? Why should a cabinet minister be the only 
one to set an example of caution and deliberation, or of a careful 
and anxious sifting of evidence before committing the country 
to some —_ of foreign or domestic policy, upon the justice 
or expediency of which the fate of multitudes for prosperity or 
adversity must necessarily depend ? 

Let this be the apology, and it is the only one we can make 
for the crudeness of many ministerial measures of a fiscal, judi- 
cial, or administrative character, which have been made laws, or 
proposed to be enacted, only to be immediately amended or 
repealed. 

We do not stop now to comment upon individual instances of 
such careless and precipitate attempts at legislation, for our 
object is not so much to lament over past or existing evils, as to 
discover, if we can, some presages of a better future; and we 
think we see them in a disposition beginning to be manifested 
here and there in favour of inquiry, and a growing conviction 
that there are moral as well as physical laws, in the framing of 
which human wisdom has not been consulted, and which are too 
strong even for the omnipotence of parliament. 

The time has at last gone by when a resolution of the House 
of Commons was deemed sufficient to make a bank note and 
a shilling equal in value to a guinea, selling at the market price 
of 30s. A suspicion is beginning to be entertained, strength- 
ened by what has been observed in Ireland, that the religious 
creed of a people cannot be shaken by legislative acts of intole- 
rance, and that it might be as well to recognise the fact as to 
endeavour to deceive ourselves into a contrary opinion. Petitions 
are still presented praying the House of Commons to pass laws, 
as in the time of the Edwards’ and Henrys’, to regulate the rate 
of wages; and although some attempts have been made by par- 
liament of this kind, as in the case of the Truck Laws, it is 
satisfactory to find that statesmen have less confidence than 
formerly in their power of interference between employers and 
= for the benefit of either party. 

ommittees of inquiry are now frequent on subjects upon 
which the greatest unanimity formerly prevailed, because all were 
equally uninformed upon them, and of late years Commissions of 


inquiry have been issued with the view of collecting by local 
investigation more full and accurate information than can be 
obtained by a committee of the House of Commons sitting in 
Westminster. 

Inquiry is becoming popular, and its utility recognised, as 
serving the double purpose of at once determining the measures 
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required to be enacted, and preparing the public mind for their 
reception; but a few observations are needed upon Commissions 
of inquiry, which are viewed, and not unnaturally, with distrust, 
as increasing the patronage of the Crown, and a pretext for 
extending its influence by lucrative appointments. 

Whatever force there may be in the objection, it is one 
which applies to patronage generally, for to whomsoever the 
power of appointing to office may be given, it is a power liable 

to abuse. We think, however, it is a popular error to suppose 
that the abuse is always the greatest when the power is given to 
the responsible advisers of the Crown. 

When appointments are obtained through the medium of a 
popular election, no one dreams that the successful candidate is 
necessarily the person best fitted for the office. How rarely do 
local boards require even the form of an examination into the 
qualifications of a candidate. ‘The election almost invariably 
turns upon the number and influence of his personal friends, and 
the activity of his canvass. Let the office of clerk to a town 
council or to a board of guardians be vacant, and by whom will 
the post be secured? By the man of modest and retiring merit, 
of humble means, and with sufficient leisure to devote his whole 
time to the duties of the office? Never;—if it should be his 
misfortune to have no personal friend on the board;—but by 
some solicitor in extensive practice, numbering the patrons of 
the gift among his clients; one by whom the greater part of the 
duties of the office will be discharged by deputy, but who, not- 
withstanding, will have influence enough almost to command 
the election, provided the salary be worth his acceptance. In 

| the case of a minister of the Crown, no doubt, the same disposi- 
tion to oblige his personal friends exists; but as their number 
is limited, compared with the extent of his patronage, he is often 
| placed in a situation far more independent of meen unfa- 
vourable to an impartial judgment than ny Fae boards to whom 
| the patronage might be transferred; and his own responsibility 
is a security not entirely valueless against bad appointments. 

We grant that unfit oe wage may be made Commissioners of 
inquiry by ministers of the Crown, from personal or political 
motives; but to what bodies possessing the same power would 

not the same objection apply with equal or greater force? The 
| question is, whether it is not better to run some little risk of 
jobbing than to give up the principle, that a systematic and effi- 

cient inquiry should precede every pays act of legislation. 

Many persons see no reason why all the information required 
upon public questions should not be obtained through the old 
and established medium of a committee of the House of Com- 
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mons, and it is therefore worth while to consider for a moment 
the constitution of those committees. 

In every inquiry, to judge beforehand of the result, the first 
question to be asked is, who are the on igh Upon their zeal, 
industry, and ability everything depends. An inquiry set on foot 
by those who have neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear, nor un- 
derstandings to phrase oli | the subject of their investigation, 
will of course be unproductive of any valuable results. A few 
weeks back, in Rome, the foundation of some public building 
standing upon the Tiber, was found to be giving way, owing to 
the stren th of the stream. A committee o pecs Nae stot there- 
fore sent by the Pope to examine the spot, and report upon the 
needful repairs. Imagine the ecclesiastical barge, and its load 
of aged priests, curiously prying about in the mud of the river, 
and undertaking a task for which any clerk six months in the 
office of an English engineer would have been more competent 
than they :—and yet a committee of cardinals for strengthening a 
river wall is a thing not a whit more absurd than a committee 
of country gentlemen sitting to pronounce judgment upon , cand 
tions involving principles of political economy which they have 
never studied. 

Committees of the House of Commons have often been 
extremely useful; but so loosely are they generally organised, 
and the real objects of their appointment is often so closely con- 
nected with party politics, that they offer po certain guarantee 
to the public that any light will be thrown by their labours upon. 
the subject of their investigation. 

No one refers to a report as an authoritative document, solely 
on the ground that it emanates from a committee of members of 
the House of Commons. When the report of such a committee 
has any weight with the public, it is when the author is known, 
and when confidence is entertained in his judgment, irrespective 
of his position. 

A committee of inquiry is often granted by a minister merely 
as a means of getting rid of a troublesome motion. A member 
who has rendered himself, by his crotchets, a bore to the House, 
is frequently allowed not to carry his point, but to amuse him- 
self with a committee. To all but himself it is plain that the 
object is to get rid of the subject. The committee, therefore, 
is composed of members who serve reluctantly, lend him but a 
feeble support, and after slumbering through one or two ses- 
sions, agree pro forma to a report which nobody reads. 

In other cases where the leading men of all parties are placed 
upon a committee to secure impartiality in the proposed investi- 
gation, although their ability to conduct an inquiry could not 
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be disputed, the circumstances of their position prove them to be 
especially unfit for the task. What mind absorbed in the study 
of the next move ina great political game can give its undivided 
attention to the evidence of witnesses on questions wholly foreign 
to the subject of its sleeping and waking thoughts? What Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or Secretary of State, can attend the 
meetings of a committee sitting four hours daily without neg- 
lecting the duties of his department ? 

In very many instances where a committee of inquiry has led 
to useful results, the real inquirers have been private individuals, 
who have availed themselves of the services of members of the 
House to obtain evidence and collect facts, which would not 
otherwise have been within their reach. Thus it was that the 
valuable information was obtained given in the report of the 
Committee on Steam Navigation, with reference to the passage 
by the Red Sea. A gentleman of great practical talent, whose 
name never appeared, but who paps to be desirous of under- 
standing the subject, undertook the task of summoning the right 


witnesses, and preparing the questions to be asked. 
We believe the instances are very rare of a report presented in 
the name of a committee being drawn up by its members. As a 
eneral rule they have too little time, and too seldom sufficiently 


in earnest to engage in a work requiring close application to 
severe literary labour. ‘This is one of the reasons why man 
committees have never presented any report after collecting evi- 
dence through several sessions. Another, of course, is the diffi- 
culty of coming to an understanding upon the recommendations 
of the report when the members of the committee belong to dif- 
ferent political parties; but in most cases some friend of the 
chairman prepares a report, which, when adopted by the com- 
mittee, is fs id before the House as their joint production. In this 
manner the influence of solicitors and barristers, and sometimes 
of political economists, is often greatest where it is least sus- 
pected by the public. 

Committees of inquiry, in matters pertaining to private bills, 
are perhaps among the greatest abuses connected with the House, 
the panien of the committee having often a direct pecuniary 
interest in the question at issue. Inquiry is a farce; the real 
object often being to procrastinate prvewetings and multipl 
costs, so as to ruin the opposite party by strength of purse. e 
believe that the expense of parliamentary proceedings on rail- 
road bills alone, chiefly through the conduct of committees, have 
amounted within the last ten years to upwards of half a million 
sterling. The whole or greater part of this enormous sum might 
have been saved by the appointment of one competent person 
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possessing the confidence of the House (as was at last done in 
the case of the Brighton railway) to report upon the merits of 
rival lines. 

A similar expenditure would have been incurred upor Irish 
railroad bills, had not a stop been put to it by the appointment 
of a government Commission. We have heard the cost of this 
Commission complained of, and perhaps it might have been 
worked with more attention to economy, but yet to the public 
that Commission has been one of the most economical measures 
of any session. Compare its cost with the vast sum that would 
otherwise have been wasted upon lawyers; every pound of which 
would have had ultimately to have Sonn paid by the passengers 
who availed themselves of railroad means of communication. 

On this head there has always been a great deal of misplaced 
and very ignorant declamation, which we have regretted to see 
encouraged in quarters where sounder opinions might have been 


expected to prevail. ‘lhe most enormous abuses find their se- 
curity in established precedents, and few or none complain of 
upwards of 20,000/. expended in maintaining an all but useless 
embassy at Paris or St Petersburgh; but when business of the 
highest commercial importance has to be transacted, when work 


has really to be done for which men of industry, talent, and acti- 
vity are required to travel over the half of Europe, the most 
niggardly rules are to prevail with regard to the scale of remune- 
ration by which their services are to be rewarded. Perhaps no 
money was ever better earned than that which was paid to Dr 
Bowring for the various missions on which he has been engaged, 
and yet the sums he received (inconsiderable in amount though 
os were) became the subject of a long and angry parliamentary 
ebate. 

We grieve also to see, in the case of the Poor law Commission, 
such men as Colonel Sibthorp successful in weakening the effi- 
ciency of, perhaps, the most important branch of government 
connected with home administration; they having induced mi- 
nisters, through the mere force of vulgar abuse, to propose the 
reduction of assistant Commissioners from 26 to 13. he num- 
ber of Unions in England and Wales is nearly 700, and the 
use of an assistant Commissioner is to visit each of these Unions, 
to give information on the spot, which would otherwise require a 
lengthened correspondence with the Commissioners in London. 
In those cases of abuses to which the Times is constantly calling 
the public attention, arising perhaps out of the misconduct of 
the master of a workhouse, an assistant Commissioner summoned 
to the spot is at once the proper party to proceed in the investi- 
gation of the case, and to point out to the guardians of that dis- 
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trict in what respect the management of their workhouse differs 
from that of other Unions. ‘Thirteen assistant Commissioners, 
although kept in a state of incessant activity, could not each give 
more than five days in the year to any one Union in the district 
committed to their charge. 

We could name a dozen mercantile houses in London, by 
which a much larger sum is expended in travelling agents than 
the government deemed it right to devote to the proper manage- 
ment of a revenue amounting to four millions sterling, and a just 
and uniform administration of the law. 

Doubtless the assistance of travelling agents may be dispensed 
with both by mercantile houses and government departments ; 
but what is then the result? The principals in the business to 
be transacted must travel to each other. Ten times the cost of 
a travelling Commission has sometimes been expended by a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in the coach and tavern bills 
of witnesses summoned from all parts of Great Britain and 
Treland. 

In giving these reasons for preferring a Commission of inquiry 
composed of men of intellectual reputation to a committee of 
inquiry selected, as usually happens, from both sides the House, 
without any reference to especial qualifications, we do not mean 
altogether to defend the principle upon which Commissions have 
been issued, nor, in all cases, the conduct of government in the 
choice of the Commissioners. From the church Commission ap- 
pointed by Sir Robert Peel, composed chiefly of conserva- 
tive bishops, no one in his senses could expect an exposition of 
church abuses. The Irish Commission of inquiry appointed to 
report upon the state of the poor of Ireland, collected (owing 
to that jobbing in many of the appointments which consists in 
entrusting responsible duties to a whose only recommenda- 
tion is election services) a mass of worthless evidence by which 
the real destitution of Ireland was exaggerated to an extent 
which nearly put a stop to sober legislation on the subject.* 

We object also to the principle of Boards in the case of Com- 





* Since the above was written, the renewal of the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill has been postponed till the next session, when, if the Tories should be 
in power, it is not impossible that even the central board will be abo- 
lished in deference to the same clamour. In such a case, those who are 
always wong against centralization would imagine they had gained a 

at victory. e fact would be directly the reverse. They would merely 
ave changed the form of centralization, and rendered it less amenable to 
public opinion than it is at present. The business of the Commission, 
which must be done by some central —— would then necessarily be 
transferred to the Home a, already burthened with duties, to 
many of which it can give little or no attention, 
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missions of inquiry, a principle which, when the Commissioners 
are paid, renders the inquiry much more expensive than it need 
be, and invariably less efficient. ‘The usual practice is, instead 
of appointing one chief Commissioner, and giving him such sub- 
ordinate agents, or assistant Commissioners, as he may require, to 
appoint three or five with equal powers as a central board. The 
disadvantage of this is, that it divides the responsibility and 
weakens the motives most favourable to industry and energy in 
the conduct of the inquiry. 

Whether the report of a Commission be an able or a feeble 
production, each Commissioner feels comparatively indifferent 
upon the subject, because the honour or the discredit attaching 
to it will be alike shared by his colleagues. Everybody also 
knows how difficult it is to find any three or five men willing 
to pursue a subject precisely in the same way. Thinking men 
are often more impracticable than others, because the least willing 
to yield to the opinion of an adverse majority. Hence Com- 
missioners, with equal powers, only embarrass and hinder one 
another; and the result is, perhaps, a report which fully and 
fairly represents the views of no member of the board. 

Indeed, almost every report of either a committee or a Com- 
mission may be regarded as a compromise of opinions, no one 
member being willing to hold himself responsible for every sen- 
timent it expresses, or for its faults of omission; and yet, after 
all, the report must be principally the work of one individual. 
All may sign, but one must prepare the document to be signed. 
One must take a leading part in all the proceedings of the Cons. 
mission, and if any business be got through, must act, as far as 
his colleagues will allow him, as if he were sole Commissioner. 

Boards, as Bentham used to observe, make skreens, and wé 
would abolish all contrivances by which the real actors on the 
world’s stage are withdrawn from the eye of public observation. 

In the case of the Record Commission, the names of honourable 
men became a skreen for the most glaring misconduct ever prac- 
tised by an official holding an important and responsible trust. 
In other cases where the result has been satisfactory to the public, 
why should not the po’ know the individual to whom they 
are chiefly indebted? Why, for example, in the case of the 
Hand-loom Commission, should Mr Senior not be named as the 
author of its final report? What would the public have gained 
if four or six names of equal or less weight frad been appended 
to Mr Jacob’s reports on the growth of foreign corn, or to 
Dr Bowring’s report on the Prussian commercial league? We 
would have no shams. When inquiry is necessary, and it is 
always necessary in the framing of wise laws, a person should be 
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sought out fit and competent to conduct it, and upon him as chief 
and sole Commissioner should be thrown the whole responsibi- 
lity of the future report. 

We protest also against the doctrine of gratuitous Commis- 
sions. Payment increases the sense of responsibility, and where 
energy and industry are required, the responsibility, by those 
who assume the possession of those qualities, cannot be ‘too 
strongly felt. 

Unpaid Commissioners, like unpaid magistrates, are apt to 
regard themselves with the self-complacency of persons con- 
ferring favours upon the public, of whom too much ought not to 
be required, It is the interest of the public to beware of favours, 
and to tender a full price for all services performed. 

Indeed, it rarely happens that what is accepted as a free gift, 
does not in the end turn out an expensive purchase. Those who 
have conferred obligations on the government, are always sup- 

osed to have claims on its patronage, and the ex-Commissioner 
is rewarded for his honorary labours by some appointment for 
which perhaps he is unfit. A multitude of useless places are 
kept up for no other reason than to enable government in some 
form to pay for services with which it could not dispense, but for 
which it has no power of giving a direct recompence. 

This fact being notorious, but little credit is given by the 
public for disinterestedness even where it is really deserved; and 
the Hand-loom Commissioners, who were honorary servants, will 
probably not be a whit more highly esteemed on that account 
than if they had been in the receipt of liberal salaries.* 

Since the Hand-loom Commission, another has been appointed 
for inquiring into the condition of children employed in facto- 
ries and mines. The members of this Commission are to be paid, 
Caen the two who already receive salaries as factory inspec- 
tors. e regret, however, to see the same principle acted upon, 
—that of appointing a board to discharge a duty better entrusted 
to one individual: Mr Tooke, or Doctor Southwood Smith, would 
either have been equal to the task of directing the agency of 
theinquiry, and digesting and condensing the reports of the as- 
sistant Commissioners from local districts. Nothing is gained 





* These remarks chiefly apply to the members of the central board, 
Messrs Senior, Loyd, Hickson, and Leslie. The assistant Commissionets 
were each paid 100/. on presenting their several reports. They received 
also a liberal allowance for daily expenses; a bad mode of payment, as 
having a tendency to prolong an inquiry to an unnecessary length. It 
should be made the interest of the assistant Commissioner to avoid needless 
expenses, and this is best effected by paying him beforehand one sum of 
a reasonable amount for all expenses which ought to be incurred. 
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by appointing four chief Commissioners instead of one chief 
Ms a but great addition to the expense of the 
inquiry, and to the delay and formality with which it is pro- 
secuted. 

Here we may notice one or two other facts with regard to the 
Children’s onain ment Commission, upon which we are sorry to 
be obliged to make an unfavourable comment. One is, that the 
Home office reserved, for the sake of the patronage, the appoint- 
ment of the assistant Commissioners, instead of entrusting it, as in 
the case of the Hand-loom Commission, to the central board.* The 
result of this has been that a number, greater by at least one-third 
than was really required, have been appointed assistant Commis- 
sioners, and among them several who, we fear, have never at any 
previous period of their lives devoted a thought to the interests 
of the rising generation as connected with education, or industrial 
training. This is a proceeding which must of course impair the 
efficiency and weaken the responsibility of the central board. 
Bye oe | bye we shall be told in excuse for any faults they may 
commit, that they did the best they could with such tools as were 
given them to work with, and the blame of a lame and impotent 
conclusion, if such should be the result, will be thrown upon go- 
vernment interference. 

We sincerely lament that the Home Office should thus lay 
itself open, even in appearance, to the men. of sacrificing a great 
question to petty jobbing, and we contend that the principle of 
retaining this patronage is as much at variance with sound policy 
as it would be to issue a government contract, and insist upon 
the contractor employing for workmen only such journeymen or 
artisans as were recommended to him by the Secretary of State. 

The other fact which we have heard with much regret is, that 
the chief Commissioners are required to confine themselves to 
making a digest of the evidence they collect, and that they are 
restricted from drawing any inferences from it in their report, or 
submitting any parece tees Br nae 


It has been hinted to us that the strong opinions expressed by 
the Hand-loom Commissioners were at first thought likely to 
produce some inconvenience to government, and that, to avoid a 
recurrence of any similar embarrassment, Commissions are hence- 
forth to be condemned to silence upon the conclusions at which 
they may arrive. Practically, perhaps, the restriction is of 
little consequence: no doubt the Commissioners will have inge- 





* We have understood that, even in the Hand-loom Inquiry, the discre- 
tion allowed the Commissioners was more nominal than real, and that seve- 
ral of the subordinate appointments were filled up by government. 
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nuity enough so to prepare their digest of evidence that their 
own sentiments may be easily inferred; but we could have 
wished the Commissioners, for the sake of those who may have 
to follow in other inquiries, had declined the task upon the 
assigned conditions. 

No four men of average intellectual qualifications, and with 
the command of the best possible sources of information, can 
devote themselves for a twelvemonth or more to the investigation 
of any subject without forming an opinion upon it, deservedly 
entitled to be held in greater respect than that of private indivi- 
duals. Were it likely to be otherwise, it would be trifling with 
the public to appoint them, and it is discreditable to government, 
and a personal reflection upon the Commissioners, thus to betray, 
at the very commencement of their labours, this want of confi- 
dence in their discretion or judgment. 

We proceed now to give an analysis of the labours of the 
Hand-loom Commission, with a view especially to the great 
Tariff questions which occupy the public mind at the present 
moment. , 

And here, with the ten reports of the assistant Commissioners 
lying before us, we may see how —_? in this case, would 
have been the inquiry, had it been confined to the collection of 
evidence. What is chiefly required in every investigation is, to 
weigh and compare the evidence obtained, to show the value of 
conflicting statements, and to place in the clearest light the most 
important facts; and without this is done (and several of the 
assistant Hand-loom Commissioners obviously did not know how 
to set about it) the report of the inquirer, although he may have 
set down diligently ever thing he has heard and seen, is a mere 
labyrinth of perplexity, - which the public mind becomes bewil- 
dered iaatend of enlightened. 

Another remark which we would make, founded upon the ex- 
perience of the Hand-loom Commission, is that, instead of saying, 
as government is now doing, ‘ give us no results, but accumulate 
facts,’ the Commissioner, or assistant Commissioner, should be 
instructed to be sparing of his facts, and to dwell chiefly upon 
results. We have understood that the Hand-loom Commission 
did not publish a twentieth part of the evidence collected by their 
assistant Commissioners ; and yet here we have, exclusive of the 
report of the central board, 1,400 folio pages of printed matter, 
which we will undertake to say not ten persons unconnected with 
the Commission will be hae | to wade through, in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

is tendency of Commissions to multiply enormous blue 
Vor. XXXVI. No, I. H 
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folios, thereby often “ darkening counsel by words without 
knowledge,” is really a serious evil, and it cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon those who may have the conduct of an inquiry, 
that the kind of agents required are not those possessing the 
talents of short-hand writers, to set down and minutely report 
every conversation in which they may take a but those 
who know how to seize the salient points of evidence, to strip 
their reports of every redundant syllable, and to give the desired 
information in the fewest number of pages.* 





* The delay complained of in Commissions, and the mass of irrelevant 
matter often collected, are chiefly occasioned by the practice of holding in 
every local district what are termed “ open courts of inquiry.” An assistant 
Commissioner obtains the use of some public room, or court-house, in 
which he places himself on a bench between two magistrates or other influ- 
ential persons, and there, with a clerk at a table and before a crowd of 
spectators, sits examining witnesses, and recording their statements, with 
the formality of a court of justice. 

“ The effect of such a mode of proceeding ” (says Mr Hickson, one of the 
Commissioners), “ when the parties to be examined are the working classes 
and manufacturers, is this ;—the witnesses brought forward by the workmen 
are persons prepared by a committee of the trade, and instructed what to 
say. Those who might contradict these witnesses, or reveal facts which it 
might be deemed expedient to conceal from the Commissioner, are kept in 
the background, or stay away of their own accord. A quiet, industrious 
man, who has to provide for his own family, cannot afford to lose his time 
in watching the evidence of witnesses ; and, if he could do so, he would not, 
for the sake of the public, expose himself to the serious annoyances or per- 
sonal injury he might sustain by offending the leading men of his trade. 
Nor, after the tone has been once given in these open courts, will it be of 
much use for the Commissioner to follow him to his house, for there also 
the witness will now be upon his guard; and in Glasgow, Dublin, and 
other places, where intimidation and violence are often resorted to, his cau- 
tion in committing himself is only a necessary measure of self-protection. 
Manufacturers and others are acted upon by similar motives : ‘they suffer 
too much from combinations to risk offending their workmen, by yolun- 
teering, in open court, evidence which might militate against the case their 
workmen wished to get up. Hence they rarely attend, except when asper- 
sions are made on their character, and mutual recrimination then ensues, 
by which the existing breach between employers and employed is widened 
instead of being healed up. Another result is, that every word thus taken 
being written down, the few important facts really brought out at these 
public examinations lie buried beneath a mountainous mass of immaterial 
testimony, or exaggerated mis-statements, which not even the Commissioner 
himself can be expected a second time to wade through. 

“ T have seen no good arising out of these open courts of inquiry which 
might not have been more effectually attained by other means, without 
the evils which they involve. The simple course which an inquiring agent 
should be instructed to pursue is to drop all formality in his investigations ; 
provide himself with suitable introductions; enter into familiar and friendly 
conversation with all from whom any information can be gained, or 
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Not to fall ourselves into the faults we condemn, but mindful of 
the necessity of brevity, although we should be pleased with 
an opportunity of dwelling upon much deserving attention in 
the reports of the assistant Commissioners, (especially those of 
Messrs Chapman, Symons, Otway, and Fletcher,) we shall con- 
fine ourselves, as these have been long before the public, chiefly 
to the two reports which have emanated from members of the 
central board—the Report understood to have been drawn up 
by Mr Senior in the name of himself and colleagues, and a 
kind of appendix to it in the separate report of Mr Hickson, 

We shail commence with a few extracts from the latter, en- 
titled ‘ Notes and Observations made during a Tour through the 
Weaving Districts,’ as the shortest mode of giving a general 
view of the subject and extent of the inquiry, and a brief but 
connected account of the present state of the weaving popula- 
tion. 

Mr Hickson, observing that he had entered with his colleagues 
upon a wide field of investigation, proceeds to remark, that,— 


“ Next to agricultural labourers the class engaged in the manu- 
facture of clothing is the most considerable, and of this class the 
weavers form one of the largest sections. In the weaving trade there 
are four principal divisions, comprising silk-weavers, cotton-weavers, 
linen-weavers, and woollen-weavers. Each of these branches has 
many ramifications. Thus, in the silk trade, there are ribbon- 
weavers, velyet-weavers, handkerchief-weavers, weavers of plain 
sarsnets, and figured sarsnets, &c.; and in the cotton trade, weavers 
of stripes, checks, pullicates, ginghams, shawls, muslins, with many 
other subdivisions. The weaving trade, moreover, is not confined 
to any one locality, but is spread over the greater part of the United 
Kingdom. The inquiry, therefore, embraced the hand-loom weavers 
of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, as influenced by differences 
in religion, and in the state of education, and peculiarities of laws, 
habits, and customs. It included the causes affecting the exports, - 
imports, and home consumption of all silk, cotton, flax, or linen 
goods; for the condition of the weaver is obviously dependent upon 
whatever regulates the supply and demand of these commodities ; 
and the inquiry involved also a comparison of the condition of the 
weaving class with other classes of the community.” 


_ Respecting the ew state of the four principal divi- 
sions of the weaving trade, the conclusion at which he arrives is— 


“That, on the whole, the Silk-weavers are in a more prosperous 





who think they have information to communicate ; visit the poor at their 
own houses, at a time when they are most at leisure, or invite them to 
his own, and make notes only of the most essential facts necessary to be 
laid before the public.” 
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state than the rest of the body ; although residing, as many of them 
do, in London, their complaints at seasons of depression are the first 
to attract attention. That next to the Silk-weavers the Woollen- 
weavers are in the least unfavourable condition. That the Linen- 
weavers are in a much lower condition than the Silk-weavers, and 
that the class in the lowest state is formed by the Cotton-weavers.” 

The following is an explanation of the reason why so large a. 
portion of the population of Manchester and other re 
towns live in cellars, a fact upon which the reports of statistica 
societies, in which all rooms below the level of the soil are classed 
under the same term, have led to much misapprehension. 
Poverty is not the principal cause that induces a cotton-weaver 
to live in a cellar, nor the silk-weaver to work in an attic, where 
he can have the most light to distinguish shades of colours, and 
where the silk (which moisture would damage) can be kept per- 
fectly dry :— 


‘* Weaving, as a domestic occupation, among the hand-loom 
cotton-weavers, is carried on in circumstances more prejudicial to 
health, and at a greater sacrifice of personal comfort, than weaving 
in any other branch. The great majority of hand-loom cotton-weavers 
work in cellars, sufficiently light to enable them to throw the shuttle, 
but cheerless, because seldom visited by the sun. The reason cellars 
are chosen is, that cotton (unlike silk) requires to be woven damp. 
The air, therefore, must be cool and moist, instead of warm and dry. 
Unhappily, the medium which might be preserved without injury to 
the constitution, and which is preserved in the best power-loom fac- 
tories, the impoverished hand-loom cotton-weavers are obliged often 
to disregard. Ihave seen them working in cellars dug out of an 
undrained swamp ; the streets formed by their houses without sewers, 
and flooded with rain; the water, therefore, ranning down the bare 
walls of the cellars, and rendering them unfit for the abode of dogs 
or rats. The descent to these cellars is usually by a broken step- 
ladder. The floor is but seldom boarded or paved ; a proper place 
for coals and ashes, but less fitted for a workshop than even an Irish 
hovel, because under ground. This description is not of universal 
application. In some instances I met with streets of small modern- 
built houses, in which the cellars occupied by the cotton-weavers 
were light and convenient apartments, and in many towns the cotton- 
weavers work not in cellars, but in an unboarded room on the 
ground-floor.” 


The cotton-weavers come in immediate competition with the 
power loom, a circumstance, however, which does not alone 
explain their distressed condition. 

‘“* After visiting the power-loom factory of Messrs J. and W. 
Sidebottom at Mottram, where, in one immense apartment, 125 
yards in length by 25 yards in width, I saw 620 looms working by 
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power, and producing, almost with the rapidity of light, as much 
cotton cloth, apparently, as would suffice for the consumption of the 
whole country, I was struck with the fact as extraordinary, not that 
the labour of the cotton-weaver at the hand-loom should be ill remu- 
nerated, but that his employment should not have been altogether 
superseded. It would seem, however, that the power-loom had 
created for itself a market almost sufficient to carry off its own pro- 
ductions, leaving the demand for hand-loom cotton cloth nearly as 
great as before. 

“ The total declared value of cotton manufactured goods exported 
from the United Kingdom was, in 

1790 . . £ 1,662,369 1887 . . £13,650,583 

1834. . 15,347,050 1888 . . 16,700,468 
1835 . « 16,421,715 1839 . - 17,692,183 
1836 . 18,511,692 | 1840%. . 17,567,310 


“T found Mr M‘Cauley, of Belfast, employing 64 hand-looms on 
900 coarse narrow fabrics, not made by power, only because power- 
looms were generally more protitably employed on higher fabrics. 
To some extent, however, hand-looms must always continue to exist. 
There are many fabrics, of which the demand is limited and uncer- 
tain, for which it would never pay to erect complicated and costly 
machinery ; and the experiment of new fabrics invented will always 


be made first on the hand-loom, until public favour creates for them 
a demand sufficient to make it worth the while of a large manufac- 
turer to apply power. 


‘THE LINEN-WEAVERS. 


“The money wages of the hand-loom linen-weavers are, on the 
whole, as low as the average of the earnings of the hand-loom cotton- 
weaver; but I place the linen-weaver higher in the scale, because 
this branch of the weaving trade, which is carried on chiefly in the 
north of Ireland, is, for the most part, made subsidiary to other 
employments, and is not the sole dependence of families. In Scot- 
land, the linen-weaver and the cotton-weaver are nearly upon a par, 
with a slight difference in favour of the linen-weavers ; and even in 
Ireland, in the great towns, the wages of both are about on the same 
level. The factory hand-loom linen-weavers employed by Messrs 
Craig, of Belfast, were earning but 7s. per week ; one man alone 
had earned 14s. 6d. in eight days, and this was an extraordinary 
case. But very little linen is made in Belfast, or indeed in any of 
the principal towns of Ireland. The weavers are small farmers and 
cotters, cultivating land ; the loom occupies one corner of a cabin, 
and a pig another. In fine weather, the weaver is in the field look- 
ing after his crop of oats or potatoes ; when the weather is unfa- 
vourable, he returns to his loom; or perhaps the wife, or some junior 
member of the family, is kept at the loom, while the husband attends 





* The above years commencing with the 5th of January. 
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to the field work. Thus, when the loom pays the rent, and the farm 
supplies provisions, a family may live in much more favourable 
circumstances than one earning three times the amount in money 
wages, but having everything to buy. 

“¢ Some years ago, before our improvements in s yy machinery, 
the farmer in Ireland grew his flax, and employed his family in 
dressing and spinning it, and weaving it into linen, or —s it in 
yarn; now that home-spun yarn is superseded, he is often obliged 
to give up growing flax, for which, when carried to market, he is not 
certain of obtaining a remunerative price; and the manufacture of 
linen is therefore, _ et this cause alone, no longer the same source 
of domestic profit as heretofore. Other causes, however, have been 
in operation, and which must help to explain the depressed con- 
dition of the Irish linen-weaver, as compared with his state in former 

ears. The most important is, that the introduction of cheap power- 
oom cottons necessarily limited the demand for Irish linens; so that 
the quantity exported from Ireland in 1824 and 1825, was even less 
than in the years 1817 and 1818. 


“Linen goods exported from Ireland to Great Britain and foreign 
ports :— 


Yards. 
1817 . ° ¢ ° ° . 86,230,575 
1818 . ° ‘ : : - 50,925,308 
107,155,883 


1944. . «« 49,493,377 
eae 


104,606,642 

“ Since 1825 no separate account has been kept of the quantity of 
linen goods exported from Ireland ; the Custom-house returns give 
only the exports from the United Kingdom. 

*‘ Although the trade has increased since 1825, and is improvin 
at the present moment, the Irish weaver has been but little benefited, 
owing to the competition of the Scotch, which has been successful 
to an extent that threatens entirely to remove the seat of ‘the linen 
manufacture from Ireland to Great Britain. In 1814, the quantity 
of flax imported into Dundee, for the manufacturers of that town, 
amounted to but 3,000 tons; in 1833, it had increased to 18,777 
tons. The quantity of linen sail-cloth and bagging shipped from 
Dundee the same year amounted to 60,000,000 yards, a larger quan- 
tity than was exported from the whole of Ireland in 1825. 

“The rapid increase of the linen trade of Scotland since 1822 
when the Board of Trustees was abolished by which the trade ha 
been governed, affords presumptive evidence that the present Linen 
Act of Ireland, with the whole of its machinery of county boards 
inspectors, and seal-masters, by impeding the freedom of commerci 
operations, is injurious to the Irish weaver. Power-looms, in the 
linen manufacture, are of such recent introduction, and are at present 
80 limited in number, that as yet they have exercised no direct influ- 
ence upon the condition of the linen-weavers. 
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“ Declared value of linen manufactured goods exported from the 
United Kingdom in the years commencing 5th of January :— 
. £2,443,344 1838 . . £2,919,719 
. 2,992,142 1839 . . 3,414,967 
3,326,323 1840 . . 3,306,088 
- 2,133,731 
‘THE SILK-WEAVERS. 


“ Silk-weaving, in the United Kingdom, is confined almost exclu- 
sively to En land, but the principal seat of its manufacture is no 
longer Spitalfields (although, from the census taken by Dr Mitchell, 
it appears there are still ¥0;000 silk-looms employed in London), 
but Manchester, Macclesfield, Leigh, Coventry, and the villages 
surrounding these, and a few other towns in the north of England. 
hg ae (a mixture of silk and wool) continue to be manufactured 
in Dublin, but plain silk weaving has wholly left that city. 

‘¢ In the silk trade there is more employment for all the members 
of a family, and the labour is lighter, than in cotton, or linen, or 
woollen weaving. Hence, when trade is brisk, instances are by no 
means rare of families earning, collectively, upwards of 3/. per 
week ; and if all branches of the silk trade were equally paid, and 
employment were constant, their state would be superior to that of 
any other class of operatives. But this is very far from being the 
condition of the weaver of plain sarsnets or gros de Naples, the 
staple of the trade. 

*¢ On the subject of earnings, I was informed by a manufacturer, 
who at one time had 1,750 looms employed in Manchester and the 
neighbouring villages, that the average sum he had paid to his 
weavers for each loom, during a year, allowing for sickness, idleness, 
deductions, and all sorts of allowances, was 8s. 6d. per week— 
8s. 6d. is but a small sum per loom; but where three or more 
looms are employed, which is the case in all large families, when 
trade is good, the collective earnings are not inconsiderable. 

“ For weaving a certain description of velvets, the wages now are 
the same as the book prices given before the repeal of the Spital- 
fields Act in 1826; and, taking into the account the fall of prices 
in most articles of consumption since that period, this class of 
weavers must be considered as placed in improved circumstances. 
Velvet-weaving, however, requiring a peculiar degree of skill, there 
has not been the same inflax of new hands into this branch of the 
trade (although the demand has increased) as among the plain silk- 
weavers, with whom wages have generally fallen. 

“¢ This fall of wages in plain silk is, among the weavers of Spital- 
fields, almost universally ascribed to the loss of their book by the 
repeal of the Spitalfields Act, and to foreign competition. The 
truth, however, is obvious, that the competition which the Spital- 
fields weavers have to dread, is not so much that of foreigners as the 
competition of their own countrymen in the north; and this compe- 
tition is so formidable that, had the book prices been maintained, in 
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all probability the trade would long before this have left London 

altogether. The reason will be partly explained by the following 

short statement (for which I am indebted to Mr G. Smith, of Man- 

— of the difference in wages between Manchester and Spital- 
elds :— 





Spitalfields. Manchester. 





18°° and 20°° 3 threads plain 
22°° —_ é 
18°° 6 thread 
20°° — ‘ 
22900 —— ° ‘ . 
For double extras 








Notwithstanding this fact, that the country silk-weavers work 
for lower wages, it would seem that they are, on the whole, in 
better circumstances than the weavers of Spitalfields. 


“In the suburbs of Manchester house rent is much cheaper than 
in Spitalfields, a weaver being able to obtain a small house, with 
four rooms, for the rent of one room in London; provisions also are 
somewhat cheaper in the country thanin London; but the most im- 
portant advantage is cheap fuel. Next to bread, perhaps, in this 
cold and damp climate, the most important necessary of life is fuel ; 
and so indispensable is it to an operative that he should be placed . 
where, during a long and severe winter, fuel can be obtained upon 
reasonable terms, that I doubt whether anything can prevent the 
rapid decline of all the principal London manufactures by their 
removal to the northern counties, unless means can be devised to 
cheapen here the supply of fuel. The weavers of Manchester, 
during the hard winter of 1838, were paying for coals but 9d. per 
cwt., for which the silk-weavers of Spitalfields were charged 2s. 2d. 
The distress which thence ensued, at a time when the thermometer 
fell to zero, and three-fourths of the looms were idle, it would be 
impossible to describe. A woman, the wife ofa silk-weaver, relating 
the sufferings of her family, said to me, ‘ Often, sir, and often, were 
we obliged, when re to go without a pennyworth of bread, 
and buy a pennyworth of coals, or take the children over to a neigh- 
bour’s to borrow a warm at their fire, or put them early to bed 
shivering and crying with cold.” ‘ 


We recommend these facts to the attention of those whe ad- 
vocate the continuance of the tax collected by the London 
Corporation, of Is. 1d. per ton upon all coals consumed in the 
metropolis, together with the restrictions (which also greatly 
enhance the price) to which the trade is subject for collecting 
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the tax in the river and on the various lines of roads. We may 
indeed contrast the superior condition in this respect of the 
poorest Irish cotter with that of the London operative. 


‘¢In England a notion prevails that the innumerable bogs of Ire- 
land must necessarily be unproductive ; but they constitute the 
wealth of the Irish poor. The turf cut from the bogs, and dried, 
makes a fuel but little inferior to coal. The bogs may, therefore, 
be regarded as coal-mines on the surface. Whatever may be the 

rivations of the Irish cotter, he rarely wants for firing. For 5s. 
fre can purchase a bank, that is to say, leave to dig at his leisure a 
square plot of ten yards, which produces him a stock of fuel suffi- 
cient for the year; and in some parts, where the bogs are of great 
extent, liberty to dig turf is given or taken without payment. Com- 
pare this with the state of the London operative, who, out of 15s. or 
20s., has to spend in winter 2s. for one solitary cwt. of coals, and 
make that quantity last for the whole week.” 


The silk manufacturers of the north, we are told, are men 
of more enterprise, less wedded to ee notions and old 
methods of doing business than their brethren of the south. 


‘They aim more generally at trading upon the principle of small 
profitsand large returns ; and when the ports were opened to the French 
weaver, instead of folding their arms, and calling upon Hercules to 
help them, they put their shoulders to the wheel to try if, inthe home 
market at least, they could not beat their foreign rivals, and they 
succeeded. When the prohibitory duties were removed, several of 
them went to Lyons to ascertain at what cost French silks could be 
manufactured. They found at that time (1826) that although the 
French weaver manufactured a neater article, the difference in wages 
upon gros de Naples was but three farthings per yard. They re- 
turned satisfied that, with a protecting duty of thirty per cent., the 
French inanufacturer could never obtain the command of the home 
market. That they were right, and that the removal of the old pro- 
hibitory duties, instead of ruining the trade, as was predicted, gave 
it an impulse unknown before, is placed beyond controversy by the 
Custom-house returns. 


“ Declared value of Manufactured Silk Goods exported from the United 
Kingdom, in the years commencing 5th January. 


1820 . . . £871,755 | 1836 ‘ 


. £917,821 
1826, when the ports were 1837. le 


. 603,673 
- 778,081 
. 868,118 
. 792,648 


first opened . 168,801 1838 
1834 =. ° ° 637,197 | 1839 ° 
19985 . .-.-: 973705 |' 100. 


‘¢ A considerable part of these silk goods have even been exported 
to France, our most formidable rival in this manufacture. The 
amount, however, so exported, has somewhat decreased during the 
last five years. 
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* The Exports of Silk Goods to France were, in 
« £57,187 1836 . 
76,525 1837 . 
60,346 1838 . 
45,612 1839 . 


“The fact would seem to be, that we excel in certain fabrics, the 
French in others, and a mutual interchange is, therefore, going on, 
to the advantage of both nations. 


“ THE WOOLLEN-WEAVERS. 


“ The woollen-weavers, when fully employed, earn, individually, 
higher wages upon the average than plain silk-weavers; but 
labour of women and children is not so available in this branch of 
the trade as in others. The loom required for weaving blankets or 
broad-cloth is of great width and corresponding strength ; the labour, 
therefore, is much more severe than in weaving light and narrow 
fabrics of silk or cotton, and the physical powers of a woman would 
be unequal to the muscular exertion required. Women, therefore, 
are for the most part excluded the trade, and, through the absence 
of their competition, the wages of the men are higher, but the 
earnings of a family less than among the plain silk-weavers. 

e The woollen trade appears to be an illustration of the constant 
tendency of manufacturing industry to seek new channels when its 
forward course is impeded, either by combinations of workmen, or 
sluggishness on the part of manufacturers to adopt the improvements 
of which others are ready to avail themselves. From both these 
causes the woollen manufacture is decaying in the west of England, 
while it is flourishing in the north. In Scotland I was informed 
that it has been gradually extending itself for the last thirty years, 
and was then in a very prosperous state. In Dublin a large broad- 
cloth manufacturer assured me that, were he to begin business 
again, it would be at Leeds rather than in any part of Ireland, 
owing to the division of labour at Leeds rendering every, branch of 
the manufacture a separate trade, against which it was impossible 
for a manufacturer upon the old system, without an unlimited 
capital, to stand his ground. 

“ Looking generally at the woollen trade of the United Kingdom, 
the Custom-house returns lead to the conclusion that the trade is not, 
upon the whole, in so flourishing a state as in former years. 


* Declared value of British-manufactured Woollen Goods exported from 
the United Kingdom in the years commencing Jan. 5th :— 


1815 . . £9,381,426 1836. =..-—«-£7,639,353 
1818 . . 8,140,767 | 1837 . . 4,655,977 
1822 . . 6,488,167 | 18388 . . 5,792,156 
1830 . . 4,728,666 1839 . 6,271,645 
1834. . 5,736,870 1840 . . 65,927,853” 
1835 . . 6,840,510 


A wide difference exists between the opinions contained in 
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the report of the Committee of the House of Commons in 1885, 
and those of the Commissioners, upon both the causes and reme- 
dies of the depressed condition of the hand-loom weavers. 

The Committee of 1835 report that depression to arise from : 
1. Heavy and oppressive taxation, occasioned by the war. 
2. Contraction of the currency through Peel’s bill. 3. Exporta- 
tion of British yarn, and foreign competition created thereby. 
4. The impulse given by low wages and low profits to longer 
hours of work. 

To remedy these evils they notice favourably the ong 
of local Boards of Trade, with power to regulate the hours of 
labour, to fix the rate of wages, and limit the number of ap- 
prentices ; and then, as if to defeat this very object, they pro- 
ceed to recommend a cheaper legal form of indenture of 
apprentices, and a reduction of the stamp duty to 5s. Further, 
the Report of the Committee discountenances the repeal of the 
corn laws, on the assumed ground that wages would fall with the 
price of bread. 

The Hand-loom Commissioners. meet the whole of this reason- 
ing by showing that oppressive taxation and alterations of the 
currency do not account for the fact of weavers being in a lower 
condition than the rest of the community; that it would be 
unjust, as well as impolitic, to adopt measures of relief to the 
hand-loom weavers that would destroy the trade of the spinner 
and mechanic, and increase the number of factories erected on 
the continent for spinning yarn. On the subject of apprentices 
they raise the question whether the whole system of compulsory 
engagements for minors should not be abolished; and they show, 
with regard to Boards of Trade, that, where they have existed, 
instead of remedying, they have only aggravated the evils com- 
plained of. Finally, they point out what the causes are which 
must affect the condition of every operative ; enumerating, first, 
those which affect the demand for, and next, those which diminish 
or increase the supply of, labour. 

The opportunity afforded by hand-loom weaving for giving 
employment to women and children, and the facility with which 
the trade of plain weaving may be acquired, are traced as the 
principal causes of a supply of labour disproportionate to the 
existing demand, and of consequent low wages. Any one may 
acquire the requisite ability for weaving plain silks or cottons 
by less than a fortnight’s application, and the following striking 
fact was related to Mtr Keyser, one of the assistant Commis- 
sioners, by J. Harper, a working linen-weaver— 

“T was working,” said the witness, “ at Barnsley two years ago, 
when the trade was brisk. One morning 30 Irishmen came into the 
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town, each proposed to become a weaver. They got friends and got 
work. They had never worked as weavers before.” — Assistant 
Commissioners’ Reports, vol. i, p. 485. 

He adds, indeed, that they did their work badly; but in what 
other business, entitling a man to the name of artisan, could they 
have done it at all? 


Dr Mitchell, in confirmation of the above, states,— 


‘¢ The art of weaving the fabrics made at Norwich is not more 
difficult to acquire than that of weaving the fabrics of Spitalfields. 
‘If weavers are wanted,’ says Mr Hastings, ‘they may be struck 
into existence in a month ; same branches may be done by boys and 
girls, aud what may be done by a boy, can never reach above a boy’s 
wages.’” 

This does not apply to certain fabrics in which skill is required, 


as in figured poplins and velvets; and hence in those branches of 
the rhe the supply of labour is not equally great, and wages are 


comparatively high; but the facts mentioned are sufficient to 
prove that the wages of plain weaving must always be low unless 
means can be found of stopping the influx of fresh hands, or of 
increasing the demand for labour in a ratio still greater than that 
of the supply. 

The principle that wages are affected by the competition of 


the unemployed, has always been understood by the operatives, 
and hence the efforts made (in some trades successfully), to limit 
their numbers by the rigid rules enforced by trades’ Unions 
respecting apprentices and non-resident workmen. 

he facts, however, collected by the Commission, show that 
these combinations, if sometimes a benefit to the few, operate 
to the injury of the great mass of the working classes by 
impeding the free transfer of labour. 


“‘ The combinations in other trades,” says Mr Symons, “and the 
fees exacted by the Unions for entrance, are, in most cases, insur- 
mountable barriers to the weaver in his exertions to put his children 
to other trades. On this subject I have not been able to elicit much 
evidence from the weavers, beyond, in many instances, their avowal 
that such was the fact. But at Glasgow, where these impediments 
are chiefly felt, the terror was far too great to allow of freedom of 
speech on a point on which it were perilous to be communicative. 

e weavers, however, undoubtedly suffer from the tyranny of these 
conspiracies, which not only exclude them and their children from 
participation in the comparative prosperity of other trades, but are 
continually driving fresh Seale to have resort to the loom, as being 
well nigh the only employment open and accessible. The military 
were, in one instance, I was informed by the sheriff of Lanarkshire, 
employed to protect weavers whilst working during a strike ina 
colliery.” 
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The Report of the Commissioners dwells more than we think 
was expedient, or altogether just, upon the case of the Glasgow 
cotton-spinners tried for conspiracy and murder, but acquitted of 
the capital charge. We think also too many cases are given of 
assassinations and maiming, as connected with combinations : 
first, because these extreme cases of violence (chiefly among 
the lower classes of Irish) convey an exaggerated, and therefore 
a wrong impression of the manners of the working classes, 
especially of English operatives; and secondly, because they 
prove nothing against the — le of combination, but are 
merely evidence of the length to which demoralised and reckless 
individuals will f° when wrought up to a high pitch of exas- 


peration.* In discussing the principle of trades’ Unions, we 


might imagine every member of them governing his conduct by 
the refined maxims of a Chesterfield; and yet, as affecting the 
welfare of the mass of the community, these bodies might be 
then more mischievous in their operation than any of the Unions 
now existing, which often destroy themselves by their own 
violence. What was chiefly required was to show that when a 
number of men combine to preserve to themselves, whether by 





* We agree with Mr Hickson that it is to education we must look to | 
remove the evils arising less from combination than from the disposition of 
the working classes to resort to physical force or violence to redress their 
real or imaginary grievances. “To the principle of combination,” he 
observes, ‘* there can be no objection ; for combination is nothing but-union, 
and union may be for good objects as well as bad.” He adds, however, that 
“unfortunately the objects proposed by trades’ Unions are often unattainable, 
and are sometimes attempted to be effected by the most objectionable 
means. In Ireland the means adopted with a view of keeping up the 
wages of skilled labour above the level of the English market, is one of 
the chief causes of its depressed state in that country. The trade of plain 
silk-weaving has entirely left Dublin, and the poplin trade will soon follow. 
The combination of ships’ carpenters has succeeded in entirely depriving 
the city of all the ship-building trade it formerly enjoyed ; not a single ship 
was on the stocks, notwithstanding the new patent slip, when I was last in 
Dublin. A gentleman of unimpeachable veracity assured me that, a few 
years back, he had seen with his own eyes two ships’ carpenters knocked 
on the head and killed in the open street for working under price. In 
the hospital at Sligo, I saw a man who showed me his wrist, laid bare 
to the bone with a sickle by a party of combinators, because he 
refused to leave his work at their bidding, to compel his master to give 
higher wages. It was melancholy to mect with instances of barges sunk 
in the canals, or set on fire, starch manufactories destroyed, riots occasioned 
by the exportation of potatoes, vitriol thrown upon the person, all indica- 
tions of the same disposition to effect an object by violent means that could 
not be attained by any other. Brute force has ever been the only weapon 
of ignorance, whe aie ever remain. An efficient police would prevent 
its breaking out in overt acts; but education alone will reach the root of } 
the evil, which lies in the stete of the mind.” ~ 
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mild or violent measures, a monopoly of some profitable employ- 
ment, they injure every one excluded, in the proportion that they 
benefit their own body, and therefore that it is not the interest of 
the majority of the people that such combinations should exist, 

We find that there are 800,000 hand-loom weavers in the 
United Kingdom ; if by some stringent measures of a Board of 
Trade, or by the threats and intimidation of a vast trades’ 
Union, 100,000 of the number could drive out of the trade 
the remaining 700,000, no doubt the wages of the 100,000 
would oo Ba be improved, but obviously only at the 
expense of the 700,000, who would be left to starve.* 





* We fully coincide with the Commissioners in their practical conclusions 
respecting the law of combinations, and we are glad to see that their first 
recommendation is, that the present law shall be so far relaxed that eve 
act performed by members of a trades’ unions however innocent or laud- 
able the object, shall not be, as now, deemed an act of conspiracy and a 
misdemeanor. We quote the following remarks :— 


‘** On the other hand, we recommend that the statutory process and penalties be 
extended to some acts now subject only to the severe punishment, but inconvenient 
process of common law. Such are agreements by workmen to strike for the pur- 
pose of forcing a master to discharge a given person, or to disuse a given sort of 
machinery, or generally to change his mode of managing his business. Such, 
again, are acts on the part of masters for the purpose of occasioning or promoting 
strikes on the part of the workpeople of other masters, We believe this conduct 
on the part of the masters to be so common and so mischievous, that we recom- 
mend the penalty to be distinct and severe; and that, so far as it is pecuniary, it be 
recoverable by any party aggrieved, or by a common informer. 

“« We further recommend that, for the purpose of facilitating the apprehension and 
conviction of persons guilty of outrage or intimidation, any master, workman, or 
other person aggrieved,t or any persons assisting him, including, of course, the 
police, be authorised to seize any persons so offending without summons or war- 
rant, to carry them before a justice, and there compel them to give their names and 
addresses. We recommend further, that the refusing to give a name or address, or 
the giving a false one, be a distinct and cumulative offence. 

“We further recommend that the justices have power to convict and punish 
without naming the convict, identifying him by description or otherwise. 

“We also recommend that any serious injury inflicted on the persons or property 
of masters or workmen, in consequence of their resistance to a combination, or of 
witnesses, be repaid by the hundred or other similar district. Those who have had 
sufficient moral and physical courage to make such a resistance, or to give testimony 
against a combination, and have suffered for so doing, are martyrs in the cause of 
liberty. The community, which has profited by their firmness, is bound as far as it 
is possible to make good their losses. 

“ The last amendment in the 6 Geo. IV, which we have to recommend, is the 
return to the Act of the 5 Geo. IV, by repealing the 12th seetion of the 6 Geo. 
IV, that by which an appeal to Quarter Sessions is given on every conviction, and 
judgment is suspended on the parties’ own recognizance, and that of two sureties 
in 101. We believe that this clause has contributed more than any of the other 
defects in the Act to its utter failure. The 10/. security can of course always be 
obtained from the funds of the combination, so that no one convicted under the 





_t See a precedent for the power of the party exposed to apprehend in the Mali- 
cious Trespass Act, 7 & 8 Geo. IV, cap. 30, s. 24—28. 
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The impossibility of benefiting the condition of hand-loom 
weavers, as a body, by any attempts of this kind to reduce their 
numbers, and the injustice to others of yt if it were 
practicable, the influx of fresh hands when the trade has a ten- 
dency to improve, lead the Commissioners to observe that the 
object in view is one only to be attained by measures having a 
tendency to improve trade generally, by increasing the demand 
for labour. 

An influx of fresh hands in the weaving trade is at all times 
a proof that other branches of industry are in a depressed condi- 
tion: improve them, and that influx would at once cease, and 
many now employed at weaving would abandon the trade for 
more profitable occupations. 

The only effectual means of improving the condition of the 
hand-loom weavers are, in fact, ye which will benefit the 


working classes generally, and hence the Commissioners feel 
themselves justified in forcibly calling the attention of govern- 
ment and the country to the causes which prevent the expansion 
of commerce, and limit the resources of the whole population. 
Foremost among these they denounce the corn laws, and as 
this is a question which has now become the oy of universal 


discussion, we shall extract the principal points, bearing upon it, 
in the argument of the Commissioners. 

We have first a numerous collection of facts all tending to 
illustrate the —— that trade is essentially barter, and that 
it is impossible to sell where we refuse to buy. This was 
er put to Mr Keyser by an intelligent weaver, who 
said— 

‘If I make a piece of cloth, and meet a Frenchman with a sack 
of corn on his back, I should be glad to exchange; but up steps a 
Custom-house officer and won’t let me, andI may eat my cloth if I 
can.” — Assistant Commissioners’ Reports, vol. i, p. 490. 


The direct operation of the corn Jaws in impeding the sale of 
the productions of the loom, is perhaps best explained in the 
following statemént, communicated to the Commissioners in a 
letter from Mr William Barret, a manufacturer at Newton 
Heath, Manchester. 


Act need fear punishment before the period of appeal has arrived. And we know 
how much, even among educated persons, and still more among the uneducated, 
every evil and every punishment, even if certain, loses its terrors, as it becomes 
more distant. But in the cases which we are considering, delay is almost always 
impunity. Few strikes last many weeks; an accommodation, or a treaty for an 
accommodation, generally takes place before the Quarter Sessions are held, and of 
course it is arranged or understood that the prosecutions appealed from shall be 
discontinued,’’ 
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“In the autumn of 1819, a time when there was much distress 
and discontent among the hand-loom weavers, Mr John Bell, an 
agent from a respectable house in Hamburgh, offered us an order 
for several kinds of goods which we were manufacturing. We 
accepted the order of course, and I said, ‘How do you pay?’ He 
replied, ‘ We pay in corn.’—‘In corn!’ I said; ‘but the ports are 
shut; we cannot entera single bushel for home consumption.’ He 
answered, ‘ We are aware of that, but it can be bonded, and you 
can ship it to the Peninsula.’ I said, ‘ We have no connexion there, 
and it will not do for us to become foreign corn merchants; but if 
you cannot pay in money, can you send us nothing else? Can you 
send us linen yarn, which we could use ?’—‘ No,’ he replied, ‘ our 
warehouses are blocked up full of corn, and we have nothing else to 
offer, though we are mash in want of s.’ I then said, ‘ We are 
very sorry to refuse such an order at this time, for our weavers are 
not fully employed ; but refuse it we must, for we can do nothing 
with corn : Racrenets as we have gone so far, would you please to 
tell us at what price you would charge it?’ He then produced his 
memorandum of goods wanted, and written instructions, and showed 
us that he was authorised to offer the best Baltic wheat, free at Hull, 


for 30s. 6d. per quarter. The average price in the English market 
at this time was 64s.” 


This difficulty, of our own raising, to the extension of our 
mercantile transactions, has been aggravated by the retaliator 
tariffs of the continent and the United States, to which it is 
notorious our corn laws have mainly led. These retaliator 
tariffs have given a stimulus to foreign manufactures whic 
threatens ultimately entirely to supersede the demand for British 
manufactured goods. Upon this head much valuable and im- 
es evidence is given in the reports of Mr J. C. Symons and 

r Keyser, who travelled on the continent for a short period, 
in the service of the Commission. y 

A further evil of the corn laws is, that they not only put an 
unnatural limit to the commerce of the country, but rob the 
working classes of their present earnings by raising the price of 
bread. The Commissioners, before proceeding to show the 
extent of the injury thus inflicted upon the weaver, reply to the 
assertion, often made and reiterated, that if the price of bread 
were to fall, wages would fall in a corresponding proportion. 

‘¢ Without recurring to the different circumstances which decide 
what shall be, at a given time and place, the rate of wages earned in 
different employments, it may be laid down as a general rule that, 
whatever the rate be, nothing will alter it but an alteration in the 

roportion between the supply of labour in that employment and the 
emand for it. 


“‘ Now, what reason is there for supposing that an increased supply 
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of food would increase the supply of labour, or diminish the demand 
for it, or that a diminished supply of food would diminish the supply 
of labour or increase the demand for it? It appears to us that the 
results would be precisely the reverse. An increased supply of 
food would enable the weaver to subsist with rather less exertion on 
his own part, and to enforce rather less labour from his family. He 
might shorten his long hours of labour, allow his wife to devote 
more time to her domestic concerns, and delay the age at which his 
children would have been sent to the factory. The tendency, there- 
fore, of the change would be rather to diminish the supply of labour. 
On the other hand, the whole labouring population being enabled to 
spend less on food, would be able to pba | more on clothing. Mr 
Chapman has remarked with truth, that ‘the effect of a high price 
of food in destroying the home market is frequently overlooked. 
The manufacturing population are the great consumers of manufac- 
tured goods; an advance in the price of food utterly destroys their 
pone of purchasing manufactures. They clothe themselves when 

read is cheap.’ Precisely the converse takes place when provisions 
become dear; the weaver and his family must work harder and pur- 
chase less. The supply of labour is increased, and the demand for 
it is, at the same time, diminished. ‘When bread is dear, therefore, 
the calamity is aggravated by a consequent fall of wages ; when it is 
cheap, the blessing is augmented by their rise.” 


This is confirmed by the fact, well known to all employers of 
labour on a large scale, that wages are lower in winter. than in 
summer. In the summer, when food is comparatively cheap, 
fruit, vegetables, and fish abundant, the operative can live 
with little work. He then allows himself long holidays; but in 
winter there are no idle hands but those created by necessity, 
and the competition for employment, although food keeps rising 
in price, compels many thousands to work under the customary 
Tate. 


“The natural tendency of a diminished supply of provisions, or of 
a supply not increasing with the wants of the population, is not to 
raise their wages, but to deteriorate their habits. The price of wheat 
is nearly the same in Ireland as in England, but the consequence is, 
not that the Irishman’s wages rise, but that he is clothed in rags and 
subsists upon potatoes. Where provisions are cheap and wages high, 
as in the Ernitea States of America, the labourer eats meat; where 
both are high, as in England, he eats wheaten bread ; where wages 
are low, and the inefficiency of labour renders the better sorts of 
food comparatively ‘dear, as in Ireland and in a great part of the 
continent of Europe, he lives on the lower cerealia, or on potatoes. 
“We believe that this generally diffused opinion that the rate of 
wages depends on the price of provisions, owes its origin to the fact, 
that the price of provisions mainly depends on the rate of wages. 
The labourers constitute in all countries a large majority of the peo- 
Vor. XXXVI. No. I. I 
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ple, and, in all poor countries, an overwhelming majority. Their 
wages furm the great fund out of which the price of provisions must 
come, and their wages also form the _—— element in the cost of 
producing provisions. Every change in their wages, therefore, has 
a double effect on the price of provisions. A rise of wages raises the 
price of provisions by — the cost of producing them, and 
raises it again by increasing the fund for purchasing them. A fall 
of wages diminishes the fund for the purchase of provisions, and at 
the same instant diminishes the cost of their production.” 

The question, to what amount the corn laws bring the price 
of bread, cannot be brought to the test of direct experiment. 
The Report states— 


‘Since 1792, when we ceased to be an exporting country, we 
have never enjoyed an approach to a free corn trade.* As soon as 





* “ Oriain oF THE Corn Laws. 


“The first protective Corn Law was passed in 1463 (3 Edw. IV, c. 2), 
when wheat was not allowed to be imported unless the price exceeded 6s. 8d. 
per quarter, equal in pure silver to 12s. 103d. present money; but up to 
1623, with some exceptions to the contrary, the chief object of the legisla- 
ture was to keep down prices by —— the exportation of wheat. In 
1623, the importation price was fixed at 32s. per quarter. At the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, William III, to strengthen himself on the throne by con- 
ciliating the landed interest, abolished the duties on the exportation of 
British wheat, and passed a law to allow a bounty on its exportation of 5s. 
per quarter. 


“This policy appears during the last century to have defeated itself 
(passing over some unfavourable seasons) by stimulating tillage, and forcing 
such quantities of British corn upon the market, that prices fell sufficiently 
low to allow of a large exportation of wheat to other nations. 

“The duties imposed upon the ——_ of foreign corn, and the 


bounties paid upon the exportation of British, although from 1697 to 1773, 
the sum paid in bounties amounted to 6,237,176/., failed in their intended 
effect of sustaining prices. And with a thin population op a fertile soil, 
Corn Laws will always defeat their object in this manner, and the public 
consumer will have little to fear from high prices, although compelled to 
purchase exclusively of the home landlord. 

“ The case, however, becomes very different when population begins to 
outstrip the capabilities of the soil, and this would seem to have been the 
fact, as far at least as wheat growing is concerned, from the commencement 
of the present century. 

“The population of England and Wales, including the army and navy, 
was :— 

In!700. ° ‘ . . ° 5,134,516 
1750 ° ° . . ° ° 6 039,684 
1770 ° ° . ° ° . 7,227,586 
1800 . . ° ° ° ° 9,187 776 
1831 . . R ° R . 14,174204 

“ The first impression produced by this reference to population returns 
is, that there being now double the number of persons requiring food that 
there were in 1770, we ought to have gradually relaxed our system for the 
exclusion of foreign grain, although we might not be prepared to throw 


¢ 
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war ceased to interrupt our supplies, its place was taken by legisla- 
tion. The question, therefore, must be left to conjecture. But 





our ports entirely open. We appear, however, to have acted on the oppo- 
site rule. Foreign wheat has been admitted free, or at a nominal duty of 
6d. or 1s. per quarter in different years, as follows :— 
‘* FREE IMPORTATION PRICES OF WHEAT. 

1773, when the price was 48s, per quarter 

1790 . tw ditto ‘ - 54s. = ditto 

1804. . ditto ° - 66s. ditto 

1815. . ditto . - 80s. ditto 

1822. iz ditto ‘ - 80s. ditto 

1828 . . ditto . - 7s. ditto 


" Sates our ports in seasons of scarcity is a palliation, but never an effi- 
cient remedy for the distress occasioned by the high price of food. It 
enables us, indeed, to receive the surplus stocks of other nations, when 
surplus stocks exist; but as no one willingly grows more corn than he 
is likely to sell, and as farmers on the continent cannot foretell the year 
when they would be at liberty to dispose of their corn in the English mar- 
ket, no foreign corn is grown expressly for our use, and the surplus foreign 
stocks are often the most inconsiderable at the time of our greatest need. 
Thus, in 1816, when the deficiency of, the harvest was, at the lowest, 
3,000,000 of quarters, and the price reached, before the close of the year, 
103s. per quarter, the quantity imported amounted to but 225,263 quarters. 

“ What has been the general result, comparing the past with the present? 
We find that, during the first thirty-eight years of the last century, the ave- 
rage price in England of the best wheat was 37s. per quarter of the measure 
now used ; since then, all manufactured commodities, with but few excep- 
tions, have been cheapened, but food has risen in price. 

“The average price of wheat for each year during the same period of the 
present century will be scen by the following statement :— 


a. @. 
During 4 years. : . - 112 1 per quarter 
5 — : ‘ - 90 
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64 
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“ The above statement gives, for the average price of wheat during the 
last thirty-eight years, 71s. per quarter, being nearly double the average 
price of wheat from 1701 to 1738. 

“ Omitting the first fifteen years of the present century, when the war 
and alterations in the currency are supposed to have had an effect upon 
prices, and taking a period of twenty-two years, from 1816 to 1837 inclu- 
sive, we find the average price of wheat for that period was 61s. per quarter. 
The average price of wheat in Prussia, during the same twenty-two years, 
was but 30s. per quarter. Less than 100 years back, the price of wheat in 
this country was, for a lengthened period, nearly as low ; for during four- 
teen consecutive years, ending 1755, the average price was only 30s. 10d. per 
quarter of our present measure.”—Mr Hickson’s ‘ Report,’ p. 27. 
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those who defend the present corn laws are placed in this inextrica- 
ble dilemma. They must admit either that they materially raise the 
price of corn, or that they do not. If they do not, what becomes of 
the anticipations of ruin to the farmer and to the landlord from their 
removal? How can we defend laws which convert those who 
would be our customers into our rivals; which cramp our foreign 
trade, and disorganise our home trade by periodical panics; which 
fill one half of the community with hostility against the governing 
classes, and distrust in the institutions of the country,—if these laws 
after all produce no material effect on the price of the commodity 
which they are intended to protect? If this be the case, nothing 
can exceed their mischief, except their wantonness. But if the 
corn laws do materially raise the price of corn, what answer can be 

iven to the complaint of James Cromack, that ‘the corn laws 
orce the weaver to eat his bread dearer than he ought to eat it, 
and dearer than the people of any other country eat it, and 
that consequently it takes more of his small earnings to buy food, 
and leaves so little remaining that he can purchase but little else ?’ 
or to Charles Fletcher’s statement, that ‘the weaver is peculiarly 
affected by them, because the smaller a man’s income, the greater 
the proportion he must spend in bread ?’ 

‘We have said that the amount of the tax thus imposed must he 
matter of conjecture. We are inclined, however, to estimate it at 
about 20 per cent.; or, in other words, to conjecture that if, at the 
conclusion of the war, things had been left to take their natural 
course, and we had consequently enjoyed during the last twenty-five 
years a free trade in corn, the average price of corn during those 
years would not have exceeded 50s., instead of exceeding, as it 
did, 60s. a quarter. In Jersey, where the corn trade is free, the 
average price of wheat per quarter, from the 5th January, 1820, to 
the 5th January, 1840, inclusive, was 5ls. 9d.* This price, 
however, is raised by the English demand. In Guernsey, the price 
during the same period has been 40s. 11d. per Winchester quarter, 
being a little more than 42s. per imperial quarter. 

“It is impossible, of course, to state, with any approach to accuracy, 
the average proportion of the income of any class of labourers which 
must be expended on bread ; as it must depend partly on the num- 
ber of the members of each family, partly on the price of bread, and 
partly on the income of the family. It is evident, however, that 
that proportion will be large in proportion as the family is numerous, 
as its income is small, and as the price of bread is high. If we esti- 
mate, however, the average income of each family in the poorer 
classes of weavers to be 10s. a week, the average number of persons 
in each family as four, and corn to be at its average price of 60s. a 
quarter, we cannot estimate their expenditure on towed at less than 
5s. a week, or half their income. If, then, the corn laws raise the 





* ¢ Report of the Commissioners,’ p. 65. 
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price of bread 20 per cent., they operate as an income tax on the 
poorest families of ten per cent.* 


“Such a tax, even if regular in its operation, would be very 
grievous. Such a tax, if imposed in time of peace on the classes in 
the community who can command attention to their complaints, 
would drive from power any minister who ventured to inflict or to 
maintain it.” 

In the following we have a striking description of the practical 
operation of this tax in lowering the diet both of handloom- 
weavers and agricultural labourers :— 


‘In Belfast I found the cotton-weavers and others living, to a 
som extent, upon a diet which in England would only be used as 
ogs’ wash. It is a liquid called sowens, made in the process of 
manufacturing starch. I went with Mr Muggeridge (our assistant 
commissioner) to visit a starch manufactory ee a to Mr Emer- 
son, for the sake of learning the nature of sowens, and inquiring into 
the fact of its being used as an article of food. 
“‘TIn manufacturing starch, a quantity of wheaten meal is put into 
a large vat, with water, where it lies fermenting and souring for 
about three weeks. It is then taken out and passed through basket 
sieves to separate the bran; afterwards it is put into another large 
vat, and suffered to stand some days; in this vat the starch, being 


the heaviest substance, sinks to the bottom; the remaining particles 
of the bran and other light substances rise to the top and form a 





* “In the ‘ Annals of Agriculture’, vol. xxxvii, page 265, Arthur Young 
says, ‘There is now living (1801), in the vicinity of Bury, a person who, 
when he laboured for 5s., could purchase with that 5s,— 

* A bushel of wheat, 
A bushel of malt, 
One pound of butter, 
One pound of cheese, 
A pennyworth of tobacco.’ 


“To enable the same man to purchase the same articles at the present 
moment, his wages ought to have risen from 5s. to 22s. The present prices 
(February 29th, 1839) are, for 


A bushel of wheat 

A bushel of malt . 

One pound of butter 

One pound of cheese ° 
A pennyworth of tobacco. 


£1 


“ The present average of wages for an agricultural labourer may perhaps 
be assumed at 10s.; no other class of persons, therefore, has suffered so 
severely by the tendency of the existing system to make bread dear as 
agricultural labourers, and I do not except hand-loom weavers.” —Jdid. 

+ ‘ Report of the Commissioners,’ p. 65. 
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scum, and the milky-looking water, between the starch and the 
scum, is the sowens. The surface is then skimmed, and the sowens 
drawn off, the starch remaining behind in a thick pudding-like 
state, requiring only to be made into square blocks and dried. 

‘* The sowens is sold to the poor at the rate of a halfpenny a mea- 
sure, @ measure containing nearly a gallon. It is boiled and used 
by them chiefly as a broth or soup for breakfast and supper. Seve- 
ral persons came for it while we were present, and we saw it ladled 
out to them. We were informed that some who had attempted to 
live wholly upon it, had found it fatal to their health. The quantity 
sold in this manner by Mr Emerson amounted to 61. per week, 
from which it would appear that upwards of 400 persons are sup- 
plied with sowens for food from this establishment alone, allowing 
seven gallons a week to each individual. little flour held by the 
water in solution after the starch has been extracted, is the share of 
wheat, and a poor share it is, which these 400 persons obtain by our 
present protective system. 

“It is so far satisfactory that this is not a picture which — 
to the majority of the working classes in England. Wheaten bread 
and flour are used by them as daily food, but the price at which 
they obtain them, by absorbing the largest proportion of their wages, 
compels them either to go without animal Food, or to confine them- 
selves to pork. Families of factory operatives, earning collectively 
very high wages, and our better paid classes of skilled artisans, are 
exceptions. But taking the whole body of agricultural labourers, 
supposed to derive the greatest practical benefit from our corn laws, 
beef and mutton, as articles of food among them, are almost unknown 
from the north of England to the south. 

“ Pork is the only description of animal food they get, and often 
little of that; so generally are they under-fed, that it is often very 
difficult to rally a constitution after an attack of fever or ague in the 
rural districts. I have often heard medical men say, ‘ Wegive them 
tonic medicines, but the only physic they want is a slice of mutton 
or beef every day for three months, and that we cannot prescribe, 
for how are they to purchase meat without denying themselves 
bread? When 8s. out of 15s. must be spent in bread and flour by a 
family, and the greater part of the rest be expended in rent, clothing, 
and fuel, what is there left for animal food ?’’’* 


It is observed, that the transfer of labour from manufacturing 
industry would not be an evil if the present agricultural pro- 


tective system ceased to repress the expansive energies of 
trade :— 


‘The most pauperised counties of England are not the manufac- 
turing but the agricultural counties, and it is remarkable that our 
best corn lands are more pauperised than the grazing districts. In 





* Mr Hickson’s ‘ Report,’ p. 28. 
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the corn-growing counties of Bedford, Buckingham, Essex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Hertfordshire, the poor’s-rate for the year ending 
March 25th, 1837, averaged 8s. 64d. per head. In manufacturin 

Lancashire the poor’s-rate amounted to but 2s. 9d. per ws 
although Lancashire had not, up to that time, enjoyed the benefits 
of the economical arrangements of the Poor-law Amendment Bill, 
which had been carried into effect in the agricultural counties. Lan- 
cashire, moreover, supports a population of 1,336,854 persons, equal 
to the combined population of the whole of the six counties named.” 


Alluding to Chartism and the plans for a division of waste 
lands, and an alteration of the standard, the Commissioners re- 
mark that the state of mind which they indicate deserves serious 
attention. ‘They then proceed (page 68) to make the following 
statement, the strongest perhaps ever embodied in the report of 
a Royal Commission :— 

“THE GOVERNMENT OF THIS COUNTRY RESIDES 
IN A MINORITY, AND A NARROW MINORITY; THE 
OWNERS OF LAND, A SMALL PORTION OF THE 
COMMUNITY, CONSTITUTE’ ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY 
ONE HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT, AND FORM A LARGE 
MAJORITY IN THE OTHER. SUCH A GOVERNMENT 
CAN BE SAFE ONLY WHILE IT IS POPULAR, AND 
POPULAR ONLY WHILE IT IS BELIEVED TO BE 
IMPARTIAL. ITS FIRST PRUDENTIAL DUTY IS TO 
AVOID EVEN THE APPEARANCE OF SELFISH LE- 
GISLATION.”* 





* So long as we continue to discourage the importation of food, it will 
be impossible not to indulge the most serious apprehensions respecting the 
future prospects of the working classes of this country. Population is 
increasing at the rate of 1,000 souls per day. Every acre of our best corn 
lands is already cultivated. ‘T’o grow additional supplies of wheat, we must 
drain swamps, till the mountain’s side, cover sand-hills with clay, and sink 
capital to an immense amount, to force barrenness into fertility. When we 
have done this, it is still not very probable that the powers of production, 
on our limited extent of soil, will outstrip the progress of population ; and, 
unless that advance be checked by a well-devised scheme of emigration, the 
pressure of population on the means of subsistence will become every day 
more severe. Corn laws, however, cannot be maintained against the grow- 
ing influence of public opinion, aided by the recurrence of a succession of 
bad harvests, which, at intervals, may always be looked for in this northern 
climate. It has been shown by Mr Tooke, that from 1793 to 1816, there 
were no less than twelve years of deficient crops from unfavourable seasons, 
some of them of the most desolating character. On Lady-day 1801, the 
price of wheat rose to 177s. per quarter. Let this be the price again in the 
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As the repeal of the corn laws is a landlord’s question, it is 
worth while to inquire to what extent it would really affect the 
interests of landed proprietors :— 


‘¢ And here it is well to remember, that the corn-growers really 
represent but a small section of the landed interest. The hilly coun- 
tries of Wales, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and the Highlands of 
Scotland never were, and never will be, adapted for corn crops. 
The question is one which chiefly concerns the midland counties ;— 
some parts of Ireland, and a few level spots in the north of England, 
a, Sm 4 exceptions to the general rule. 

‘¢ From statements furnished in 1827 to the Agricultural Commit- 
tee, it appears that out of nearly 78,000,000 statute acres of land in 
the United Kingdom, the number of acres cultivated by the spade 
and plough is under 20,000,000; and in this number it need hardly 
be said, that there are many thousand acres unfit for wheat crops. 

‘¢ Three-fourths, therefore, of the landed interest clearly gain no 
benefit by the corn laws, whatever may be the case with the other 
fourth. It is true, that were the trade open, some quantity of arable 
land might be laid down in pasture, and there might then be an in- 
creased competition among grazing farmers ; but, on the other hand, 
oats would be cheaper, and an increased demand for animal food, 
which would unquestionably arise with the improvement of trade, 
would render cattle-breeding at least as profitable a business as it 
is at present. 

“The question is therefore brought within a very narrow com- 
pass. The class of persons who we may suppose for a moment 
would suffer, are the landlords of 20,000,000 acres, who now 
sess the exclusive right of supplying 25,000,000 of human beings 
with bread. The farmer would not be injured if the rents fell with 
the = of corn; and if rents did not fall with the price of corn, 
the landlord would not be injured. The labourer would not be 
injured if an increased export of manufactured goods sustained or 
increased the demand for labour; and if there were no ‘increase of 
exports he would not be injured, because the importation of corn 
would, in that case, be very inconsiderable. Foreign corn, in large 

uantities, must always be purchased, not with gold, but with manu- 
actures. All the bullion in the country going out (the dread of 
some persons) would be insufficient to purchase corn for half a 
year’s consumption. Only one class, therefore, if any, could be very 
seriously affected by the importation of foreign corn, and that, we may 
resume, would be the Some am class. To what extent would the 


andlords be injured? or would they, instead of being injured, share 
in the general prosperity produced by a change of system ? 





midst of another American panic like that of 1837, and during a hard winter 
like that which followed the panic, and the total repeal of our provision 
laws will probably be the result. May it then have influence enough over 
millions, urged to desperation by want, to avert a national convulsion! 
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“Tt is not to be denied that, with a free trade in corn, a farmer 
‘could not pay, in order to grow wheat, a heavy rent for stiff cla 
lands of expensive tillage; but wheat is not the only thing for which 
such lands are adapted. Suppose an increased demand for hops, or 
for ash-poles for hop-gardens; both may be grown upon the same 
land, and so profitably as to enable the landlord to secure as high a 
rent as if the produce were confined to corn at the present prices. 
Upon lighter lands, oats might in some parts cease to be grown; 
but suppose an increased demand for flax through an improvement 
in the linen manufacture; why should not the flax-grower be will- 
ing, in some cases, to pay as high a rent as the grower of oats pays 
at the present moment? Suppose further, that the improvement of 
trade and the cheapness of bread greatly increased the demand for 
animal food; would not inferior lands, laid down in pasture, or 
applied to the growth of artificial grasses—sainfoin, lucern, &.— 
yield as high a rent as they do now, when confined to wheat, oats, 
and barley? Even at the present moment a field of lucern, cut 
four times in the year, or a heavy crop of mangel-wurzel, pays 
better than a crop of wheat sold at present prices ; and it is meadow- 
lands, and not corn-lands, that yield the highest rent. 

“In travelling through Ireland, I noticed that bog-land, which in 
some parts would not let for a shilling an acre, in others was worth 
five = anacre. This was the price it fetched in the neigh- 
bourhood of Armagh, on account of the value of peat-turf for fuel. 
But my attention was most arrested by the changed face of the 
country whenever I came within twenty miles of a large manufac- 
turing or commercial town. Thus, in travelling from Larne to 
Belfast, a distance of seventeen Irish miles, I missed the wretched 
cabins of the peasantry, and found instead neat lime-washed slated 
cottages, large farms in the place of small ones, good hedges, and 
brick-walls for fences, instead of a few loose stones piled up merely 
to mark the boundary, and a state of cultivation resembling the best 

rts of England, rather than anything I had previously seen in 

reland. What made the difference? The secret was, the vicinity 
of a great market for agricultural produce, and the accessibility from 
the same port of the two other great markets of Glasgow and 
Liverpool.” * 


The objection frequently urged, that Ireland would be injured 
by a repeal of the corn laws, is thus met :— 


“In Ireland the encouragement of manufactures is of much more 
importance than the extension of agriculture. Her misfortune is, 
that she has no wealthy manufacturing population to consume the 
produce now raised. A free trade in corn would stimulate the linen 
trade, and force an improvement in the mode of farming. The mo- 
nopoly of the English market protects the most slovenly system of 





* Mr Hickson’s ‘ Report,’ p. 36. 
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tillage to be seen in the world. The soil of Ireland is much better 
adapted for the growth of flax than of wheat. The humidity of the 
climate, shown by the number of bogs and lakes, is against wheat 
cultivation. The grain is never thoroughly ripened ; the harvest is 
always late. I was surprised to find, in September, the Connaught 
reapers returning home in time to reap their own crops, after the 
English harvest had been gathered in. The consequence is, that 
every grain of wheat which is shipped to Liverpool, or ground for 
flour for exportation, has first to be kiln-dried. This was mentioned 
to me by Messrs Crosthwaite, of Dublin, corn and flour dealers, as 
an argument against the repeal of the corn laws; it is one in favour 
of their repeal. The kiln-dried wheat of Ireland is among the most 
inferior qualities sold in our markets. Why should the people of 
England eat secondary wheat, when they might obtain the best grain, 
ripened by the hot suns of the south of Europe? Suppose a bad 
kind of rice were grown in Ireland, would that be a reason for ex- 
cluding the rice of the East or West Indies ? 

‘¢ How little Ireland is fitted for the growth of wheat, as compared 
with other grain, is seen by the following statement of the quantities 
of wheat and oats imported into Great ‘Britain from Ireland since 
1807, when the two countries were first placed upon an equal footing. 


“Imports FRoM IRELAND. 
Wheat and Wheat-Flour. Oats and Oatmeal. 

Quarters. Quarters. 
1807. . . 44,900 . . : 389,649 
1820. . - 403,407 . ° . 916,250 
1832 . . . 790,298 . . . 2,051,867 
1888 . . . 844211 . . . 1,762,520 
1884. . . 779,505 . . . 1,769,508 
18835 . . . 661,776 . . . 2,829,767 
1886. . . 698,757 . «. . 2,192,188 
1837. , - 534,465. . - 2,274,675 
1998 . . . 642,583 . . . 2742 
1839 . . . 258931 . «. . 1,004,983 

‘« From this statement we may conclude, that although Ireland 
would fail in wheat, she would be enabled to maintain a successful 
competition with the south of Europe in growing the lighter kinds 
of grain, and in artificial grasses for cattle-breeding. Every country 
has some natural advantages which it possesses over every other, 
which a free trade would develope in the way most conducive to the 
interest of all. 

“The corn laws unquestionably aggravate the misery of the Irish 
poor. They force the consolidation of farms before the country is 
ripe for them. On an estate of 100 acres, 20 families are perhaps 
located. To grow wheat economically for the export trade, on the 
large farming principle, 17 of these families must be ejected. The 
labour of three men with a plough and horse are sufficient, upon an 
average of the year, for the cultivation of 100 acres of wheat land. 
What becomes of the 17 ejected families in a country almost desti- 
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tute of manufactures? In most cases they are driven to Liverpool, 
Manchester, or other of our great towns, and there the corn laws 
meet them with dear bread and a straitened commerce.’’* 


In discussing the mode of effecting a repeal, the Commissioners 
make the following observations upon the plan of a lower scale 
of duties proposed 3 Mr Canning in 1827, which, it will be re- 
membered, passed the House of Commons, but was rejected by 
the House of Lords. This was aplan analagous to that modified 
‘sliding scale’ to which Sir Robert Peel is now supposed to be 
favourable :— 


“Tt would (say the commissioners) certainly be a great improve- 
ment on the present law; but the corn trade would continue to 
oscillate between prohibition and freedom, with a less tendency, in- 
deed, to reach the former extreme, but nearly as prone as it is now 
to the latter. 

“Under Mr Canning’s bill, when wheat was 60s. a quarter, the 
duty was to have been 20s., a duty of at least 50 per cent. 
on the average prices in the principal European shipping ports. 
From this point it was to rise or fall inversely, at the rate of 2s. 
per quarter, with every shilling by which corn should fall or rise, so 
that a rise of 10s. per quarter on the price of corn was to lower the 
duty from 20s. to ls., and a fall in the price of corn from 60s. 


to 50s. was to raise the ye | from 20s. to 40s. It is clear that this 


plan is affected by nearly all the vices of the present law. Like the 
present law, it endeavours to keep corn at an artificial price. Like 
the present law, it must prevent any steadiness in the corn trade. 
A duty rising as the price of the commodity falls, and falling as it 
rises, that is to say, diminishing as the value of the article in- 
creases, and increasing as the value of the article diminishes, is a 
monster of fiscal legislation reserved for the corn trade. Such a 
measure might have been supposed to be intended for the purpose of 
excluding Bean that trade all men of capital and prudence, and 
tempting into it the gamblers-of commerce. The two great evils of 
average high price and fluctuation would probably continue if Mr 
Canning’s bill, or any other measure founded on its principle, were 
sieotelt though, of course, in proportion as the scale of duty was 
lowered, those evils would be diminished in degree.” 


They proceed to discuss three other plans; one, the immediate 
abolition of all duty, to which, if practicable, they would object 
as a great and sudden change :— 


“Every such change, even from a bad system to a good one, is 
productive of immediate mischief. The transition even from war to 
peace was followed by a long period of distress. Another objection 
to it is, the alarm which it would spread among our own cultivators. 





* Mr Hickson’s ‘ Report,’ p. 38. 
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They have so long been told that, in the absence of the corn laws, 
wheat would not be worth cultivating, even on soils of average good- 
ness, that they generally believe the statement, and, to a great ex- 
tent, would act on it. First would probably come a diminution of 
cultivation, which importation could not compensate—the conse- 
quent high prices would probably produce, as such prices generally 
have produced, an excess in the contrary direction. And we might 
have to undergo years of fluctuation before the inestimable benefit 
of regular prices and a steady trade were obtained. 

“The third plan, that of a considerable duty, to be annually re- 
duced, is the one which we should prefer. it would lead us, and, 
as we firmly believe, with little intermediate inconvenience, to the 
state most favourable to the permanent welfare of the whole commu- 
nity—a perfectly free trade. 

‘¢ But if the state of political parties, and the ardent wishes 
and firm convictions which animate both those who demand 
immediate freedom, and those who maintain permanent restric- 
tion, render this compromise impracticable,—and we fear that 
such is the case,—we then recommend the fourth plan, that of a 
moderate permanent duty. Such a duty would allow us more re- 
gular prices than can be “y under any other system, except that 
of perfect freedom. It would also afford a revenue. But we must 
admit that the revenue so obtained would be dearly purchased. A 


duty, indeed, on any raw produce which is obtained solely from 
abroad, falls always, in part, on the foreign producer, the price never 
rising to the amount of the duty. But an import duty on any 
raw produce, of which the ae supply is obtained from our own 


soil, always takes from the consumer more than it gives to the 
treasury ; for though the price does not rise to the amount of the 
duty, it always must rise in consequence of the diminution of su 
ply, and this rise of price affects the whole aggregate supply, while 
the duty is paid on only a portion of it. 

“We will suppose, for the sake of illustration, perfect freedom 
of trade, an annual consumption of 20,500,000 quarters, and 
2,500,000 of these to be supplied by importation. We will 
now suppose a duty of 5s. a quarter to be imposed, and that 
it excludes from our consumption the 500,000 quarters im- 
ported at the greatest expense, and that this diminution of 
supply raises the price of wheat by Is. a quarter. The conse- 
quence would be that, as the rise in price would affect the whole 20 
millions of quarters, and the duty only the 2 millions, we should have 
to pay a million a year in additional price, and obtain only 500,000/. 
a year of revenue. Still there would be a revenue. Under the pre- 
sent system, the price is higher than it would be under a moderate 
fixed duty, and the revenue:is much smaller.”’* 





* The commissioners do not enter upon the question of the propriety of 
repealing or modifying the whole of our provision laws; but we copy, for 
the convenience of reference, the following tabular statement respecting 
them from Mr Hickson’s separate ‘ Report.’ 
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Among other remedies suggested by the Commissioners caleu- 
lated to benefit the handloom-weavers, those which relate to the 





“ Provision Laws RELATING TO THE IMPORTATION OF VARIOUS 
ArTICLEs oF Foop. 


“The following are absolutely prohibited to be imported, on penalty of 
forfeiture :—~ 

“ Beef, fresh or corned, or slightly salted. 

“ Live cattle, excepting only live creatures illustrative of natural history, 
which are admitted Fee of duty. 

“Ground corn, excepting wheat, meal, wheat-fiour, and oatmeal, which 
may be imported into Great Britain, but not into Ireland. 

“ Fish of foreign taking or curing, excepting turbots, lobsters, stock-fish, 
live eels, anchovies, sturgeon, botargo, and caviare. 

“ Lamb. 

“ Mutton. 

“ Pork, fresh or corned, or slightly salted. 

“ Sheep. 

sis Suiat. 


“ Malt. 


Duties payable on the Importation of various Articles of Food allowed to be 
introduced from Foreign Countries. 





£s d. £2n4 
Anchovies, per lb. . 0 0 2 | Corn (Colonial wheat) ; 
Apples, raw, 5i. per cwt. ad when the price 
valorem. of British is 
» ried, per bushel . under 67s. per 
Arrow-root, per Ib. quarter . 
—* Colonial, per owt. » Atorabove 67s. 
Bacon, per cwt. » Meal and flour, 
Beans, kidney or French, per barrel of 
per bushel . 196 Ibs., when 
Beef, fully salted, per ew. wheat is 40s. 
Butter, per cwt. per quarter 
Caviare, per cwt. ‘ e (1961bs. being 
Cheese, per cwt. ° estimated as 
Cherries, raw, 5/. per ewt. equal to 38} 
ad valorem. ° galls. of wheat)| 1 
~ dried, per Ib. ” » -per_cwt. 
Cocoa, per lb. . », Colonial, percwt. 
»» Colonial, per Ib. (Barley, Indian corn, 
Coffee, per lb. . buck wheat, 
» Colonial, per ib. beer or bigg) ; 
Corn (Wheat) ; when the when the price 
price of Bri- ( British ) is 
tish is 40s. per 20s. per quar- 
quarter, duty ter, the duty is 
mg uarter . » When 4ls. per 
uty de- quarter. 
pte as the » Colonial, at and 
price rises; under 34s, per 
when at 73s. 
and above, the 
duty is. . 
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improvement of the dwellings of the working classes occupy a 
distinguished place. We have not, however, left ourselves room 
to quote the evidence collected in the report in favour of a new 
act for building and draining, but we give the grounds upon 
which the Commissioners recommend an alteration of 


“Tue Timser Dutres—a subject which the magnitude of the 
abuse, and the long period during which it has existed, have made 





£a4 
Corn (Oats) ; when the Maccaroni, per lb... ° 
price of Bri- Medlars, per bushel . ‘ 
tish is 13s. per Nuts; Cashew nuts and 
quarter. ° kernels, per cwt. 
» When the price Chesnuts, per bush, 
is 3ls. . Cocoa-nuts, from 
» Colonial, when British —_ posses- 
under 25s. . sions, the ],200 . 
» 9 above 25s. ; Various nuts, 20 
(Rye, peas, & beans ) ; per cent. ad va- 
when the Bri- lorem. 
tish price is Onions, per bushel . 
ae . Oranges and lemons, if loose, 
» 99 When 46s. ie per 1,000 . 
Cucumbers, pickled, 20%. - * for the largest 
per cent. ad valorem. chest allow- 
Currants, perewt. . . ed by law . 
Dates, per cwt. ° Pearl-barley, per cent. . 
Eels, the ship’s lading ° Pickles, per gallon e 
Eggs, the 120 . ° e Plums and a the 
Figs, per cwt. . 
Fish, of British taking Pork, salted, ast rnin hams 
(only), free, or bacon, ‘the ewt. . 
Lobsters, free. Potatoes, per cwt. . 
Oysters, per bushel . ° 6 | Prunes, per cwt. ° 
Stock-fish, the 120 . Raisins, per cwt. 
Sturgeon, the keg of 5 galls. » Colonial 
Turbots, free. Rice, per ewt. 
Fruit, raw, not before enu- __»» Colonial, per ewt. ° 
merated, 5/. per cwt. ad Sago, per ewt. 
valorem. Sausages or puddings, per Ib. 
Grapes, 5l. per cwt. ad va- Succades, sweetmeats, and 
lorem. preserved fruits, 
» pressed, 20per cent, per lb, . 
Hams, 3k per Ib., per cwt. i Colonial 
Hay, the load, containing 36 Sugar, not refined, per owt. 
trusses, each truss 56 lbs. » Colonial, per cwt. . 
Honey, per cwt. : » East India, per ewt, 
» Colonial, per ewt. Tapioca, percwt. . . 
Isinglass, per cwt. Tea, per lb. : é 
” Colonial, per ewt. Tongues, the dozen . 
Lard, per cwt. 
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* Of the produce of the British dominions, into which the importation of sugar 
from other places is permitted. If such importation is prohibited, then sugar, the 
produce of such British possessions is subjected to the duty of 24s, per cwt. only. 
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so unhappily trite, ro age little exposition. We may be allowed, 
however, to state shortly, that the timber duties impose on Baltic 
timber, in favour of Canadian timber, differential duties varying 
from 500 to 100 per cent. That the favoured timber is far inferior 
in quality, dearer at its place of shipment, and less accessible. That 
the increased price, however, occasioned by the duty, excludes Baltic 
timber from the houses built for the use of the labouring classes, 
while the badness of Canadian timber excludes it from houses built 
for the opulent classes. The differential duty, therefore, affects dif- 
ferent classes of society in different ways. It forces the more opulent 
to pay an extravagant price for a good material ; it forces the poorer 
to pay for a bad material a price higher than, in the absence of 
regulation, they would have to pay for the good one. Like the 
corn laws, these differential duties are injurious to the revenue and 
to the commerce of the country, and are injurious even to the ship- 
ping interest, which they assume to favour. They do favour, indeed, 
the owners of some old ships which are unfit for any use except the 
American timber trade, but by ynggees: | by about 15 per cent. the 
expense of ship-building, they form, perhaps, the heaviest burden 
against which our marine has to contend. We are, of course, 
aware of the political difficulties which our present relations with our 
North American provinces oppose to any change. The instant, 
however, that an opportunity offers, we earnestly recommend that 
these duties be reconsidered, and that the duties on Baltic timber be 
lowered to a rate which will again allow it to be used for the con- 
struction of the dwellings of the majority of the people.” 


A proposal for the re-construction of our whole financial 
— would have been stepping beyond their province; but 
the urgency of the case induces the Commissioners to venture 


upon one or two suggestions respecting our foreign commercial 
relations. 


“‘ The two greatest markets for our woven manufactures must in 
a very short time be subjected to a great alteration for good or for 
evil. The tariff of the United States of America is to be reconsi- 
dered in 1842. Our commercial treaty with Brazil expires in the 
same year. We will not hazard an opinion as to the nature or the 
extent of the concessions which may be necessary in order to enable 
us to retain our present intercourse with those countries, or which 
may be expedient for the purpose of increasing that intercourse. 
But we cannot refrain from expressing our earnest wish that mea- 
sures may immediately be taken, — them not to be already 
in progress, to ascertain the state of feeling in the two countries to 
which we have referred, the points on which they are likely to 
require from us further facilities, and those in whieh they are ready 
to make concessions on their side, and, as respects Brazil, the capa- 
bilities of the country for an extended commerce. We believe that 
the United States of America are quite prepared for the establish- 
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ment of a joint commission by which these questions may be dis- 
cussed. And we are particularly anxious that the discussion should 
take place at as early a period as possible for the new presidency, and 
before a general election in the United States has returned men 
pledged on commercial questions. ] 

“Our other suggestion respects Northern Germany. The pleni- 
potentiaries of Hanover, Oldenburg, and Brunswick have, we 
understand, agreed to renew the North-Western German Com- 
mercial League, a league founded on a tariff far more liberal in 
almost every respect than that of the Prussian league, and particu- 
larly so as respects British manufactures. 

‘“*The treaty, however, is not yet complete, and we are strongly 
of opinion that a favourable opportunity now exists for an arrange- 
ment between your Majesty’s government and the countries con- 
stituting the North-Western League, which would be beneficial in 
its immediate results, and still more so by the example which its 
benefits would in time hold out to the rest of Germany. <A very 
few concessions on our part, ‘and still fewer, if indeed any be re- 
quired, on theirs, would produce an increase of commerce between 
the two countries, which would be useful to us, but of course much 
more so, from the proportion which it would bear to the rest of their 
commerce, to the countries constituting the North-Western League. 
To the influence of such an example we attach great importance. 
The questions, whether freedom of commerce is or is not a public 
benefit, whether what is called protection is or is not a public mis- 
chief, are no longer considered in Germany by those alone who make 
political science their study. They are canvassed by merchants, 
manufacturers, and, what is still more important, by consumers. 
In every part of Germany in which the individual interests of local 
manufactures do not prevail, not merely a belief in the superior 
advantages of free trade, but an earnest desire for it, is extending. 
This is particularly the case in the smaller states constituting the 
North-Western League, in the Hans Towns, and the Grand 
Duchies of Mecklenburg, and in the vast regions forming the 
Austrian empire. 

‘If the result of a negotiation with the North-Western League 
were a freer intercourse between the two countries, and if the bene- 
fits derived by the people constituting that league were, as we have 
no doubt they would be, obvious and notorious, we are firmly con- 
vinced that there would arise throughout the vast and productive 
dominions of Austria a desire for an increased intercourse with this 
country, which the Austrian government would not be able, and we 
think would not be desirous, to oppose. The important questions 
respecting the Stade tolls might be arranged at the same time.””* 


The moral and intellectual state of the people being closely 
connected with the improvement of their physical condition, and 





* ‘Report of the Commissioners,’ p. 77. 
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involved in the general question of the means to be adopted 
for promoting their welfare, the Commissioners could not 
omit from their Report the important subject of national edu- 
cation. The Report, however, does not enter into this sub- 
ject so fully as was perhaps expected from the mass of important 
evidence collected upon it by several of the assistant Commis- 
sioners. 


“ A detailed statement of the deficiencies of our provision for edu- 
cation, and detailed suggestions for its improvement, would be out 
of place in such a report as this, which, from the number and 
variety of the subjects to which it must advert, can give only a cur- 
sory attention to any one. For such details we refer to Mr Hickson’s 
separate ‘ Report,’ where the questions are treated at length. But 
we cannot close our labours without expressing our conviction, 
that in the matter of education the government of this country owes 
a duty to its people which it has not performed. Much, without 
doubt, has been done by the institution of the Irish Education 
Board, and much has been admirably begun by the Committee of the 
Privy Council. But the 50,000/. annually voted to the former is 
only one-fourth part of the sum which the board declares to be 
necessary to carry out its purposes, and the 30,000J. annually as- 
signed to the latter is too small to be more than the means of an 
experiment. The legislature has begun, but as yet very slowly and 
timidly, to take measures to promote the religious and moral edu- 
cation of the labouring classes. 

“If we might hazard another suggestion, it would be, that a 
further step should be made towards the introduction of a system of 

eneral education, by the issuing of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the state of the education of the poorer classes in Great Britain, 
and to suggest measures for its improvement and for the establish- 
ment of a system of national education. We say Great Britain, 
because we do not think it would be safe to interfere with the edu- 
eation Board of Ireland, which up to the present time has con- 
ducted its difficult task with admirable discretion and diligence, 
and with a success far greater than could have been expected from 
its limited means. The cost of such a Commission would be from 
six to seven thousand pounds; a sum which would be cheaply ex- 
pended in making even a small advance towards its great purpose. 
But we believe that the assistance which it would give would be 
very great. The attention of many who now neglect the subject 
would be roused by an account of the number of the population un- 
provided with schools, and of the nature of the majority of the 
places which are dignified by that name. A comparison of our 
methods and of our extent of instruction with those of nations on 
whose civilization we presume to look down, would be a useful 
stimulus to the exertions of some, and a useful sedative to the 
national vanity of others. Some prejudices might be softened, some 
hopes inspired, and some useful examples exhibited, by a statement 

Vou, XXXVI. No. I. K 
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of the success with which the difficulties arising from religious dis- 
crepancies have been surmounted. 

‘* The agitation of the question of obligatory education, the circu- 
lation of queries by the Commissioners, and the visits and inquiries 
of their assistants, would give to the public mind the preparation 
which is necessary to the cordial adoption of any extensive change. 
And a plan might be submitted to the government, the result of the 
consideration of several minds concentrated on one subject, and 
assisted by the suggestions of hundreds, or perhaps, as was the case 
on the Poor Law Inquiry, of thousands of witnesses and cor- 
respondents.” 


Without dissenting from, we should yet have some hesitation 
in expressing our full concurrence in, this recommendation. If 
such a Commission were issued, it would probably, out of tender- 
ness to the feelings of benevolent and = pn ibe persons, sup- 
press the most important facts relating to the utter inefficiency 
of existing charity schools. Enough is already known, and the 
subject is sufficiently popular, to enable a minister (with a 
majority at his back) quietly to organize a plan for an efficient 
system of national education, and to supersede nominal by 
real instruction. We would rather see one good normal school 
than ten Commissions. If, however, the nicely-balanced state 
of — should prevent any further practical step being taken, 
and delay be inevitable, a Commission of inquiry would then be 
useful. However constituted, it would lead to discussion, and 
ar public attention directed to the object. 

everal minor points are discussed in the Report, upon which 
we cannot now dwell, but which, with the more important re- 
commendations, are briefly noticed in the following summary, 
with which the Report concludes :— 


“ We have now fulfilled, as far as it lay in our power, the duties 
imposed on us by your Majesty’s Commission. e have inquired 
into the condition of the hand-loom weavers throughout the United 
Kingdom. We have stated that, as a body, they are in a state of 
distress; that the great cause of this distress is a dis roportion 
between the supply of hand-loom labour and the demand for it; the 
demand being in many cases deficient, in some cases decreasing, 
and in still more irregular, while the supply is in many branches 
excessive, in almost all has a tendency to increase, and does not 
appear in any to have a tendency to adapt itself to the irregularities 
of the demand. 

‘* In considering the second of the objects proposed to us by your 
Majesty’s Commission, namely, the reporting whether any, and if 
so, what measures can be devised for the relief of the hand-loom 
weavers, we were governed by the result of our previous inquiry. 
It having been ascertained that the principal cause of the low earn- 
ings of the hand-loom weavers is the disproportion between their 
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numbers and the demand for their labour, it follows that no mea- 
sures can effectually raise their earnings, except by getting rid of 
that disproportion; or even improve them, except by diminishing it ; 
but even while the disproportion continues, the condition of the 
weaver would be improved by any cause which should render the 
demand for his labour more steady, or diminish the price, or improve 
the quality, of the commodities on which his wages are expended. 

‘¢ The remedies for the distress of the weavers appeared, therefore, 
to be reducible to three classes ;—first, those which aim at increasing 
or rendering more steady the demand for their labour; secondly, 
those which aim at cheapening or improving the commodities on 
which their wages are expended; and, thirdly, those which aim at 
diminishing their number, or preventing its undue increase. 

“ We then gave an outline of the principal measures which ap- 
peared to us the most expedient for the purposes of increasing or 
rendering more steady the demand for the labour of hand-loom 
weavers, and of cheapening or improving the commodities on which 
their earnings are expended. 

‘¢ As the principal means by which all these purposes may be 
effected, by which the trade of the country, both internally and 
externally, may be made more steady,—by which the exportation of 
the products of our own looms may be promoted, and the food and 
habitation of our labouring population may be improved, we have 
recommended the substitution, for the present anomalous and fluc- 
tuating corn duty, of a duty, either to be annually reduced, or to be 
permanently fixed at a low rate; and such a change in the duties 
on timber as may no longer exclude, from all buildings intended for 
the use of the great majority of the people, the timber which is 
cheapest and best. And we have recommended further measures 
for promoting the healthiness of the dwellings of the labouring 
classes, and for the improvement of our foreign trade. 

“ In order to cheapen the material on which one class of weavers 
are employed, and thereby increase the demand for their labour, we 
have recommended the abolition or diminution of the duty on organ- 
zine. 

“ For the purpose of further increasing that demand by the 
improvement of British patterns, we have recommended the exten- 
sion and protection of copyright in designs, the establishment and 
promotion of schools of design, and the general cultivation of the 
popular taste. 

“ Believing that the cost of production to the manufacturer is 
much increased, and, consequently, the demand for hand-loom 
labour much diminished, by the embezzlement of woven goods and 


of the materials of weaving, we have recommended measures for its 
more effectual repression. 

“‘ Believing the restrictions on the manufacture and sale of Irish 
linen to be mischievous, we have recommended their abolition. 

“ And believing that hand-loom weavers suffer even more than 
the labouring classes in general under the obstacles to the free use 
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and circulation of labour imposed by combinations, we have recom- 
mended measures for restoring liberty to the working classes, by 
depriving combinations of their powers of intimidation. 

*« We have, lastly, considered the means by which the number of 
hand-loom weavers may be diminished, or their undue increase pre- 
vented. After remarking that the restoring freedom to the labour 
market will, to a certain degree, effect these purposes, we have 
directed our attention to two auxiliary measures—emigration and 
education. We have stated our fears, that the weavers will not 
derive much direct and specific advantage from emigration. Nor 
have we encouraged the hope that they will be peculiarly benefited 
by the extension of education. But believing most firmly that the 
whole body of the labouring classes would derive benefit from a 
= system of education, under which the community should be 

ound to supply the means, and parents, and all others filling the 
age of parents, to use them, we have suggested an outline of a plan 
y which such a system may be introduced. 
“ All which we humbly certify to your Majesty. 


“(L.S. 0.) Nassau W. Senror. 
“(L. 8.0.) Samuvzr Jones Loyp. 
“(L. 8.0.) Witt1am Epwarp Hickson. 
“(L. 8. 0:3 Joun Lesuiz. 
“ London, February 19, 1841.” 

We cannot close our review of the labours of the Commis- 
sioners without expressing our regret that the documents to 
which we have referred have not been issued by govern- 
ment in a form more attractive to the public, and more conve- 
nient for perusal than that of a blue folio. An abstract of the 
evidence collected by the Poor Law Commissioners of Inquiry 
was published by authority in the octavo form, and many thou- 
sand copies were circulated at a cheap rate. The same course 
should have been pursued in the case of the Hand-Loom eae 
and we can scarcely credit the fact related to us, that the addi- 
tional expense of one hundred pounds was deemed by government 
too serious a sum to be incurred in following the same prece- 
dent. What, we might well ask, is the object of collecting infor- 
mation, if it is not to be diffused? ‘The public, however, have 
an interest in the Reports of the Commissioners, and their 
labours will not be lost. Abstracts in various forms have already 
appeared at the expense of private individuals. 

Committees and Commissioners have often been appointed for 
special objects, but the only approximation to a thorough, 
searching, and comprehensive inquiry into the actual condition 
of the a and the means of raising the working classes, 


morally and physically, has been this of the Hand-Loom Com- 
mission. E. 





Art. VI.—1. Legendary Tales of the Highlands. A Sequel to 
Highland Rambles. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
Author of ‘ Lochandhu,’ &e. 3 vols. H. Colburn. 1841. 


2. Popular Traditions of England. First Series. Lancashire. 
By J. Roby, Esq., M.R.S.L. 3 vols. H.Colburn. 1841. 


[8 the midst of a daily narcotic, which the brilliancy of par- 

liamentary wit and wisdom abundantly supplies at this 
season, we received a commission to say everything worthy to 
be said, or that. could be said within the compass of a few pages, 
on the subject of legends in general, and the legends in parti- 
cular contained in the two works named above, recently pub- 
lished by Mr Colburn. Though roused certainly by the com- 
munication, Sir James Graham’s last great speech on political 
consistency soon restored our interrupted nap, and we again 
slumbered under the counterpane of the broad sheet of a double 
‘ Times.’ 

Visions came over us; and our dreams carried us into 
the future—even as far as the year 3041. We dreamed we 
were listening, though at the distance of a hundred miles from 
the seat of government, to the actual sounds in which the female 
President of the then English Republic was calling a male 
representative to order,—by means of an invention announced 
in the ‘ Athenzeum’ a few weeks ago, for preserving and trans- 
mitting sounds. This invention had now attained a high state 
of perfection; and every man, woman, and child, from John 
o’Groat’s house to the “first or last house in England ” (as you 
aren to approach it) at the Land’s End, enjoyed the invalu- 
able privilege of hearing the actual debates of the Republican 
senate, with the ‘hears, and cheers, and laughter” of honourable 
members, however long ago they might have been uttered, free 
from any government tax on knowledge, which, with all other 
taxes chelauie, had, centuries gone by, been abolished. Print- 
ing presses, both hand and steam, were matters of history ; 
occasionally some adventurous “ navigator” dug up from the 
bowels of the earth specimens of bourgeois and small pica, and 


other yee curiosities, which were duly preserved as curiosities 


in the British Museum—at the head of which presided, not an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but the sedatest old woman of the 
National Assembly. 

The machinery which preserved sounds, and reproduced 
them ad libitum, our dream did not reveal to us with suffi- 
cient precision to describe here for the benefit of the present 
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age; but this is not so much to be regretted, as the ‘ Athenzeum’ 
knows the address of the inventor, who is now living. The 
sounds were published to suit all classes of buyers, who, as at 
present, consisted of richer and poorer: for richer classes indeed 
there were, notwithstanding a law had recently been passed 
which ordained that all goods were to be in common, and that no 
one was to have less than ten shillings a day in his pocket, sub- 
ject to indictment for misdemeanour. 

There wasa Mr Colburn, a great publisher of sounds, and authors 
uttered their “awens,” which were recorded by the process we 
have already mentioned. Reviews flourished amazingly; the 
‘ Westminster ’ was at the head of all, selling 5,000,000 copies, 
not in type, but in sounds. In our vision a collection of utter- 
ances was sent to us for review, gathered by some Mr Roby, 
who had been recently put into the pillory (rewards and pu- 
nishments did exist, in spite of the age’s great advances to per- 
fection) for calling the female head of the Rte ublic a “ Jezebel.” 
A goodly collection of tales and traditions had Mr Roby of 3041 
assembled together, manifesting the prodigious strides made in 
the march of human improvement in the course of a thousand 


years. The progress was really surprising and very consoling 


to the age; and every one held his head many inches higher, 
to find convincing proofs that he was wiser and less super- 
stitious than his ancestors of the year 1841. Most of these 
legends showed how the wonderful and absurd pervaded ve 
generally the proceedings of the ancient times of the ainstodath 
century. 

In the ‘ Spell-bound Painters’ we found a tale relating how a 
society of the great painters of the day, being called upon to 
confer the honours of their brotherhood on the best-painter they 
could find, were maliciously deprived of their senses by 
charmed meats and drinks, prepared by a notorious ma- 
gician; and thus spell-bound, chose one who could neither 
draw nor paint, and allowed the daub of the counterfeit 
= to appear, in 1841, as No. 38 in their Annual Ex- 

ibition. Another story was entitled ‘A Legend of Puddle- 
deck,’ and was an account of a mysterious oracle called the 
‘Times’ and its wonderful influence over the benighted people. 
This ‘ Times,’ was an unclean spirit which dwelt near Puddle- 
dock, on the summit of an ancient sacred edifice, dedicated 
to Saint Paul, one of the apostles of the religion of that time, 
from which elevated position every morning it pretended to 
preach to the people, in a loud and imperious tone. Its eyes 
peered (it had more than a hundred thousand) at the same 
moment, as it were, all over the globe ; observing what happened 
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in China, and the Antipodes, in the boudoir of Lady » in 
Mayfair, and in the counting-house of Mr John Smith of the 
Minories; so penetrating both far and near was its vision. But it 
seldom truthfully related what it thought and saw, and was a 
very miracle of inconsistency, counselling the people one day to 
do one thing, at another to abstain, for their eternal souls’ sake, 
from the very same ; alternately, according to the abundance of 
peace-offerings made to obtain its good word, 
“ Pouring on kings, lords, church, and rabble, 
Long floods of favour-currying gabble.” 


It changed its idol every moon; no one was safe under its 
notice. The great heroes of the time, the valiant military 
commander, Duke Orange-Peel, and that mighty statesman, 
Sir Robert Villainton, as well as the little heroes, were turn by 
turn the objects of its praise and censure. The name of the 
oracle was never spoken, but the people shouted—*“ The Liar !”* 
Every one listened to it, disbelieving it all the time. ‘Thousands 
asked its advice daily, and sought its aid to satisfy their wants. 
Though the object of universal -detestation, such was the in- 
fatuation of our foolish ancestors, that, morning after morning, 
they rushed to hear the monster’s sayings, and subscribed by 
thousands to find the demon daily bread. ts ignorance on most 
matters was besotted, yet the most learned consulted its dicta, 
and bribed the monster to be kindly to them. The high priests 
of the people vouched its piety, though at times it was a “ scoffer 
at holy things,” with “a large mouth indeed.” Every one 
admitted the disgrace of its existence :—no one knew how to 
destroy the evil spirit. Vain and impotent were the attempts to 
effect its destruction. For ages it prospered in its course of cor- 
ruption, until its chief proprietor, the author of all evil, greedy 
to attract an increased number of votaries, appointed the Bishop 
of Exeter its prime spokesman; when suddenly the influence of 
the oracle was gone, the people no longer listened, and the Devil 
in vexation carried off the ‘ Times’ and its whole machinery to 
——. Before we knew where, we awoke. 


The reflections we made after this vision—for it would have 
been to little purpose to have had one, if we were unable to get 
something out of it—was, that unless man changes much more 
than he appears to have done for tlie last 5,000 years, every age, 
even the present most enlightened one, will furnish the wonderful 
and the inscrutable in ample abundance, to be dressed up as 
legends by its successors. 





* We searched all the learned glossaries published in the year 3040, 
bod ome unable to find any very satisfactory meaning to this obsolete 
word. 
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Forgetting the beam in the _ of the present, we are apt to 
laugh only at the mote of credulity in the eye of the past. If 
we smile at ogres sucking the blood of young children in dark 
priest-ridden ages, our successors, we dare say, will invent very 
touching legends of the exploits of ogres, like the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who, not with violence but by cunning craft, in-a round- 
about way, quietly takes half the loaf from the famished widow 
and orphan. 

But our vocation is not political here. Whilst there will always 
be subjects for legends, will there not be believers in them ? s 
long as an audacious wag is found to exclaim, when gazing on 
the lion surmounting Northumberland House, “ By heavens! his 
tail wags,” so long will he have an audience to shout, with de- 
lighted credulity, * It wags, it wags.” 

Amid all the fiction in which legends are clothed a germ of 
truth may always be found as their basis. Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder furnishes a recent illustration :— 


“ Some of the Welsh legendary historians tell us, that in the year 
500, there flourished a renowned chief, called Benlli Gawr. His 
usual residence was where the present town of Mold now stands, 
and his hill-fort or place of strength was erected on the highest of 
the Clwydian range, nearly due west from Mold, and about half way 


between that place and Ruthin. The hill on which the remains of this 
fortalice still exist is called Moel Benlli, or the conical hill of Benlli, 
and it presents a conspicuous object from Mold, Ruthin, and Den- 
bigh. An immense carnedd or cairn of stones, which was still to be 
seen some years ago in an entire state in a field about half a mile 
from the town of Mold, was supposed to have been the place of the 
hero’s interment. It was always called Tomen y Ellyllon, or the 
Tumulus of the Goblins, and for this reason, that from time imme- 
morial it was believed that the grim ghost of Benlli, in the form of a 
knight clad in splendid gear, and especially wearing a celain aur, or 
golden corselet, appeared after sunset, standing on the cairn, or 
walking round it, and that there he continued to maintain his cold 
post till the scent of the morning air or the crowing of the cock 
drove him to the necessity of retiring from it to some more com- 
fortable quarters. This legend had for generations so terrified the 
people, that no bribe could have tempted any one to have passed by 
that way after nightfall. Yet, though nobody went thither, and that 
every possibility of having anything like direct evidence as to what 
the spectre knight’s personal appearance and dress really were, had 
been thus precluded by the circumstance that every one shunned his 
dreaded presence, the most wonderful and incredible accounts of his 
stern countenance and terrific bearing, together with the most fearful 
stories of their effects upon people who had beheld them, continued 
to be propagated, although no one could specify the individuals who 
had seen them, or been so affected by them. Towards the end of 
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the year 1833, it happened that the occupier of the field where the 
carnedd stood, took it into his head that the stones of which it was 
composed might be of use for the construction of a road, or for 
filling drains, or for some such rural purpose. It was with some 
difficulty that he could procure workmen bold enough to make such 
an assault on the very castle of the goblin, even although it was to 
be carried on during the hours that the blessed sun was abroad. But, 
having at last succeeded in obtaining these, he proceeded to work, 
and soon drove away some four or five hundred cart-loads of stones 
from the cairn, when, at last, the workmen came upon something of 
a strange shape, which was manifestly constructed of some sort of 
metal. It was with no little dread that they ventured to touch it, 
but their observation having led them to believe that it was some 
old brass pot lid or frying-pan, it ceased to be an object either of 
dread or of interest in their unlearned eyes, and they threw it care- 
lessly into a hedge, where it lay all night neglected. Some person 
of education having come to the spot next morning, who had heard 
of such a thing having been found, was led by curiosity to examine 
it, when, to the astonishment of all who heard of it, the brazen frying- 
pan was discovered to be a lorica, or corselet of gold. The metal 
was found to be of about the same’ degree of purity as our present 
coin. It was so thin, that it weighed altogether no more than sixty 
sovereigns, and therefore it appears evident that it could not have 
been used as armour of defence in combat; it is more than probable 
that it must have been worn merely as an ornamental piece of armour 
on occasions of state or parade, in which case it was, very likely, 
originally lined with leather. It was embossed all over it, of a 
simple pattern, but it was not perforated.” 


Sir Thomas thus relates what seemed to him to have been the 
facts on which the above legend was based :— 


‘In the year 500 or thereabouts, the renowned hero Benlli died, 
and in obedience to his own last instructions, or of those of his son, 
Beli, or of some other relative or friend, he was buried in the 
tumulus with his golden corselet on, and then the carnedd was 
heaped up over his remains. To prevent the risk of any avaricious 
follower or serf, or any other promiscuous pilferer, uncovering his 
body during the night, in order to possess himself of the glittering 

rize, his surviving friends circulate the story that his ghost, frown- 
ing fearfully, as such ghosts are wont, is seen nightly to guard the 
tumulus girt in the golden armour. Terror fills the superstitious 
minds of the inhabitants of the district, and no man for his life will 
venture to approach the carnedd after sunset. This lie protective is 
thus very naturally and innocently handed down from one genera- 
tion of the superstitious people of the neighbourhood to that which 
succeeds it, and implicitly believed ; and so the story is traditionally 
preserved for about fourteen hundred years, until it is now at last 
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unravelled in our own time, by the removal of the carnedd of stones, 
and the discovery of the golden corselet itself.” 


Here are two analogous cases cited by Mr Roby :— 


‘A modern traveller found, in one of the isles of the Grecian 
Archipelago, undoubted vestiges of a state of society similar to that 
of the Amazons. The order of the sexes was wholly inverted. The 
wife ruled the husband, and his and her kindred, with uncon- 
trolled and unsparing vigour, sanctioned and even commanded by 
the laws. Yet is vane existence of any such people as the Ama- 
zons of ancient history has not only been questioned, but denied. 
Learning, as usual, has proved it to be impossible. 

“ Again, the Marquess of Hastings told the Rev. Mr Swan, Chap- 
lain of the Cambrian, that he had found the germ of fact from which 
many of the most incredible tales in ancient history had grown, 
during his stay in India. A Grecian author mentions a people who 
had only one leg. An embassy from the interior was conducted into 
the presence of the viceroy, and he could by no persuasion prevail 
upon the obsequious minister to use more than one of his legs,— 
though he stood during the whole of a protracted audience.” 


The solemn, stiff pedantry of what is called history, arrogating 
to itself a monopoly of truth, scorns legends and fictions, and dis- 
dains any wanderings imto the — of imagination away from 
“‘ facts,” logically digestible. Unluckily for your matter-of-fact 
historians, the world will not listen to them. No English his- 
torian has taught the people half so much of English history as 
our great poet Shakspeare, who, with all his anachronisms, tells 
of the past much more truly than any Hume or Tyrrell. And 
we have full sympathy with Mr Michael Angelo Titmarsh, who, 
in his clever and amusing account of Napoleon’s second funeral, 
—one of the best pieces of good-natured satire this season has 
produced,—thus advises his fair correspondent, Miss Smith :— 

“‘ The first (Goldsmith) and last-named (Smollett) authors, dear 
Miss Smith, have written each an admirable history, that of the 
Rev. Dr Primrose, Vicar of Wakefield, and that of Mr Robert 
Bramble, of Bramble Hall, in both of which works you may find 
true and instructive pictures of human life, and which you may 
always think over with advantage. But let me caution you against 
putting any considerable trust in the other works of these authors, 
which were placed in your hands at school and afterwards, and in 
which you were taught to believe. Madam, historians for the most 
= know very little, and secondly, only tell a little of what they 

ow.” 


Who recollects the choicest passage from Hume half so well as 
the nursery legend of ‘ Whittington and his Cat?’ If we were 
bent on a course of historical reading, give us a plentiful store 
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of legends. “ His knowledge,” says Mr Roby, “must be 
wretchedly imperfect who thinks no grand outline of truth can 
possibly exist in the dim records of human recollection, ere the 
pen of the scholar was employed to depict the scenes that opinion 
or prejudice had created. How many pages of Clarendon, 
Hume, or Robertson would be cancelled if we had access to all 
the recollections of each event and the evidence of the unlettered 
vulgar, who had witnessed the fact brought to our notice, even 
through the mouth-piece of tradition !” 

But we are forgetting the bounds which have been set to our 
article, and we must leave a space to give the reader a specimen 
of Mr Roby’s legends, and of the capital style—a very model of 
good Saxon language—in whieh he relates them, though we are 
sorely puzzled to select any sufficiently brief for our purpose. 
Here is the interpretation of the sign, ‘Dule upo’ Dun,’ of a 
public-house near Clitheroe, on the right of the high road to 
Gisburne. 


“ The ‘ Dule upo’ Dun’ is his Satanic majesty, curiously mounted 
on a scraggy dun horse, without saddle, bridle, or any sort of equip- 
ment whatsoever,—the terrified steed being off and away, at full 
gallop, from the door, where a small hilarious tailor, with shears and 
measures, appears to view the departure of him of the cloven foot 
with anything but grief or disapprobation. 

“The house itself is one of those ancient, gabled, black and white 
edifices, now fast disappearing under the giant march of improve- 
ment, which tramples down alike the palace and the cottage, the 
ts i hut and the patrician’s dwelling. Many windows, of little 

ozenge-shaped panes, set in lead, might be seen here in all the 
various stages of renovation and decay—some stuffed with clouts, 
mem and various—others, where the work of devastation 
ad been more complete, wholly darkened by brick-bats, coble-stones, 
and many other ingenious substitutes and expedients to keep out the 
weather. 

‘¢ But our tale hath a particular bearing to other and more terrific 
days—‘ the olden time,’ so fruitful in marvels and extravagances— 
the very poetry of the black art; when Satan communed visibly and 
audibly with the children of men—thanks to invokers of relics and 
tellers of beads—and was so familiar and reasonable withal as to 
argue and persuade men touching the propriety of submitting them- 
selves to him, as rational and intelligent creatures; and even silly 
enough, at times, to suffer himself to be outwitted by the greater 
sagacity and address of his intended victims. For proof, we cite the 
following veracious narrative, which bears within it every internal 
mark of truth, and matter for grave and serious reflection. 

“ ¢ Little Mike,’ or more properly, Michael Waddington, was a 
merry tailor of some note in his day, who formerly—that is to say, 
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some eight or nine score years ago—dwelt in this very tenement, 
where he followed his profession, except when enticed by the smell 
of good liquor to the oleae alehouse,—the detriment, and even ruin, 
of many a goodly piece of raiment, which, at times, he clipped and 
shaped in such wise as redounded but little to the credit of either 
wearer or artificer. Mike was more alive to a merry troll and grace- 
less story, in the kitchen of mine host ‘ at the inn,’ than to the detail 
of his own shopboard, with the implements of his craft about him, 
making and mending the oddly assorted adjuncts of the village 
churls. Such was his liking for pastime and good company, that 
the greater part of his earnings went through the tapster’s melting 
pot; and grieved are we, as veracious chroniclers, to state, that it 
was not until even credit failed him, he settled to work for another 
supply of the elixir vite—the pabulum of his heing. It may be 
supposed that matters went on but indifferently at home, where want 
and poverty had left indelible traces of their presence. Matty Wad- 
dington, his spouse, would have had hard work to make both ends 
meet, had she not been able to scrape together a few pence and bro- 
ken victuals by selling firewood, and helping her neighbours with 
any extra work that was going forward. Yet, in general, she bore 
all her troubles and privations with great patience and good humour, 
—at any rate in the presence of her husband, who, though an idler 
and a spendthrift, was, to say the truth, not viciously disposed to- 


wards her, like many beastly sots, but, on the contrary, he usually 
behaved with great deference and kindness to his unfortunate help- 
mate in all things but that of yielding to his besetting sin; havin 
an unquenchable thirst for good liquor, which all his resolutions oat 
vows of amendment could not withstand. 
*¢ One oe Mike was on his way homewards from the public 
1 


house, where he had met a remarkable stranger who caused him some 
apprehensions, when turning round, he saw the dark, tall peak of 
the stranger's hat, looking tenfold darker, almost preternaturally 
black, on the white back-ground, as he approached. Mike felt his 
hair bristling through terror; his knees, usually bent somewhat in- 
wards, now fairly smote together, so that he could not accelerate 
his pace, and the stranger was quickly at his side. 

‘«¢Thou art travelling homewards, I trow,’ said he of the black 
peak. Mike made some barely intelligible reply. ‘I know it,’ re- 
turned the other; ‘ but why art thou leaving so soon ?’ 

‘¢¢My money's done—an’ credit too, for that matter,’ tardily re- 
plied the tailor. 

‘©¢ And whose fault’s that?’ returned his companion. ‘Thou 
mayest have riches, and everything else, if thou wilt be advised 
by me.’ 

fe Mike stared, as well he might, at the dark figure by his side. 
The idea of wealth without labour a new to him, and he 


ventured to ask how this very desirable object might be accom- 
plished. 
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“¢ Listen! Thou art a poor, miserable wretch, and canst hardly 
earn a livelihood with all thy toil. Is’t not a pleasant thing, and a 
desirable, however procured, to obtain wealth at will, and every 
happiness and delight that man can enjoy?’ 

‘* Michael’s thirsty lips watered at the prospect, notwithstanding 
his dread of the black gentleman at his elbow. 

““¢]T was once poor and wretched as thou. But I grew wiser, 
and—unlimited wealth is now at my command.’ 

‘‘There was an awful pause; the stranger apparently wishful to 
know the effect of this mysterious communication. The liquorish 
tailor listened greedily, expecting to hear of the means whereby his 
condition would be so wonderfully amended. 

“‘¢ Hast thou never heard of those who have been helped by the 
powers of darkness to— ?” 

‘¢ «Save us, merci—” 

“¢ Hold!’ said the peremptory stranger, seizing Mike rudely by 
the wrist. ‘ Another such outcry, and I will leave thee to thy seams 
and patches—to starve, or linger on, as best thou mayst.’ 

“< Michael promised obedience, and his companion continued— 

“‘« There is no such great harm or wickedness in it as people sup- 
pose. Quite an ordinary sort ef proceeding, I assure thee; and 
such an one as thon mayst accomplish in a few minutes, with little 
trouble or inconvenience.’ 

‘¢<Tell me the wondrous secret,’ said Michael, eagerly, who, in 
the glowing prospect thus opened out to him, felt all fear of his 
companion giving way. 

“« Well, then—thou must say two Aves, the Creed, and thy Pa- 
ternoster, backwards, thrice, and call upon the invisible demon to 
appear, when he will tell thee what thou shalt do.’ ” 


Mike ponders on the advice in bed at home until he cannot 
refrain from trying the charm.— 


‘¢¢ Quite an ordinary business,’ said he ; and Mike went to work 
with his lesson, which he had been conning as he went. Scareely 
was the last word of this impious incantation uttered, when a roarin 
clap of thunder burst above him, and the arch-enemy of mashind 
stood before the panic-stricken tailor. 

‘¢* Why hast thou summoned me hither?’ said the infernal mo- 
narch, in a voice like the rushing wind, or the roar of the coming 
tempest. But Michael could not speak before the fiend. 

«‘¢ Answer me—and truly!’ said the demon. This miserable 
fraction of a man now fell on his knees, and in a most piteous accent 
exclaimed— 

“¢QOh! oh! mercy! I did not—I—want—nothing !’ 

“¢ Base, audacious slave! thou art telling me an untruth, and 
thou knowest it. Shew me thy business instantly, or I will carry 
thee off to my dominions without further ado.’ 

“ At this threat the miserable mortal prostrated himself, a tardy 
confession being wrung from him. . 
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«Oh, pardon! Thou knowest my poverty and my distress. I 
want riches, and—and—’ 

«Good !’ said the demon, with a horrible smile. ‘’Tis what ye 
are ever hankering after. Every child of Adam doth cry with insa- 
tiate thirst, “Give—give!” But hark thee! ’tis thine own fault if 
thou art not rich, and that speedily. I will grant thee three wishes: 
use them as thou wilt.’ 

‘* Now the rogue was glad when he heard this gracious speech, 
and in the fulness of his joy exclaimed— 

‘** Bodikins! but I know what my first wish will be; and I’se 
not want other two.’ 

“<¢ How knowest thou that?’ said the demon, with a look of con- 
tumely and scorn so wild and withering, that Michael started back 
in great terror. 

‘*¢ Before this favour is granted, though,’ continued the fiend, 
‘ there is a small matter by way of preliminary to be settled.’ 

‘¢¢ What is that?’ inquired the trembling novice, with increasing 
disquietude and alarm. 

“*¢ A contract must be signed and delivered too.’ 

“* A contract! Dear me!—and for what?’ 

‘¢¢ For form’s sake merely ; no more, I do assure thee ;—a slight 
acknowledgment for the vast benefits Iam bound to confer. To 
wit, that at the end of seven years thou wilt bear me company.’ 

‘**Me!’ cried the terrified wretch. ‘Nay, then, keep thy gifts 
to thyself; I’ll none o’ them on this condition.’ 

‘¢* Wretched fool!’ roared the infuriate fiend; at the sound of 
which the culprit fairly tumbled backward. ‘Sign this contract, or 
thou shalt accompany me instantly! Ay, this very minute; for 
know, that every one who calls on me is delivered into my power; 
and think thyself well dealt with when I offer thee an alternative. 
Thou hast the chance of wealth, honour, and prosperity, if thou si 
this bond. If thou do not, I will have thee wheter or no, that’s all. 
What sayest thou?’ and the apostate angel spread forth his dark 
wings, and seemed as though ready to pounce upon his unresisting 
victim. 

‘*In a twinkling, Michael decided that it would be much better 
to sign the bond, and have the possession of riches, with seven years 
to enjoy them in, than be dragged off to the burning pit imme- 
diately, without any previous enjoyment whatsoever. Besides, in 
that seven years, who knew what might turn up in his favour? 

“*T consent,’ said he; and the arch-enemy produced his bond. 
A drop of blood, squeezed from the hand of his victim, was the me- 
dium of this fearful transfer; and instantly on its execution another 
clap of thunder announced the departure of Satan, with the price of 
another soul in his grasp. 

“ Michael was now sien. He could hardly persuade himself that 
he had not been dreaming. He looked at his fin er, where a slight 
wound was visible, from which a drop of blood still hung,—a terrible 
confirmation of his fears, 
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‘¢ Returning home, sad and solitary, he attempted to mount to 
his usual place, but even this exertion was more than he could ac- 
complish ;—one black and burning thought tormented him, and he 
sat down by his own cheerless hearth, more cheerless than he had 
ever felt before. Matty was preparing dinner ;—but it was a meagre 
and homely fare—a little oaten bread, and one spare collop, which 
had been given her by a neighbour. Scanty as was the meal, it was 
better than the humble viands which sometimes su plied their board. 
Matty knew not the real cause of her husband’s amen; supposin 
it to be the usual workings of remorse, if not repentance, to whic 
Mike was subject whenever his pocket was empty, and the burning 
spark in his throat unquenched. She invited him to partake, but 
he could not eat. He sat with eyes half shut, fixed on the perishing 
embers, and replied not to the remonstrances of his dame. 

“« «Why, Mike, I say,’ cried the kind-hearted woman, ‘ what ails 
thee? Cheer up, man, and finish thy collop. Thou mayest fret 
about it, but thou cannot undo a bad stitch by wishing. If it will 
make thee better for time to come though, I’ll not grumble. Come, 
= yy man, if one collop winna’ content thee, I wish we’d two, 
that’s all.” 


“Scarce was the last word from her lips, when lo! a savou 
and smoking rasher was laid on the table by some invisible hen 


Michael was roused from his lethargy by this unlucky wish. 
Darting a terrified look on the morsel, he cried out— 

“¢Woman, woman! what hast thou done? I wish thou wert 
far enough for thy pains.’ 

‘¢ Immediately she disappeared—whisked off by the same invisible 
hands, but whither he could not tell. 

‘“¢¢Oh me—oh me!’ cried the afflicted tailor at this double 
mishap; ‘what shall Ido now? Ishall assuredly starve; and yet 
I’ve one wish left. Humph, I’d better be wary in making it, 
though. Best take time to consider, lest I throw this needlessly 
after the rest.’ 

“Mike could not make up his mind as to what he would have, 
nor indeed could he bend down his thoughts steadfastly to any sub- 
ject. He was in a continual flutter. His brain was in a whirl. He 
looked round for some relief. The house was in sad disorder, and 
he thought on his absent wife. 

“¢ Dear me,’ thought he, as he fetched a scrap of wood to the fire, 
‘I wish Matty were here;’ and his wife was immediately at his 
side. 

‘Mike, now grown desperate, revealed to her the fearful cause 
of these disasters, and the utter failure of any beneficial results from 
the three wishes. 

** « We be just as we were,’ said he, ‘ save that I’ve sold mysel’, 
body and soul, to the Evil One!’ 

** Here he began to weep and lament very sore; and his wife was 
so much overcome at the recital that she became nigh speechless. 
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“ At length her tears began to lose their bitterness. 
“ ¢Tt’s no use greetin’ at this gait,’ said she; ‘hie thee to the 
parson, Michael, an’ see if he canna quit thee o’ this bond.’ 

“ ¢ Verily,’ said the poor tailor, with a piteous sigh, ‘ that would 
be leapin’ out o’ t’ gutter into t’ ditch. should be burnt for a he 
witch, an’ a limb o’ the de’l. I’ve yet seven years’ respite from 
torment, an’ that would be to throw even these precious morsels 
away. E’en let’s tarry as we are, an’ make the best on’t. This 
comes of idleness and drink; but if ever I put foot across Giles’s 
doorstone again, I wish—nay, it’s no use wishing now, I’ve had 
enough o’ sich thriftless work for a bit. But I'll be sober, an’ mind 
my work, and spend nothing idly, and who knows but some plan or 
another may be hit on to escape ?” 


Mike becomes an altered and penitent man. He sticks diligently 
to his shears, and eschews, like a good tee-totaller, all fermented 
liquor. But his seven years are nearly expired. 

“‘ One night, as they were sitting awhile after supper, he fetched a 
heavy sigh. 

“ «Tt is but a short time I have to live,’ said he. 

“‘ Nay,’ said the dame; ‘let’s hope that heaven will not let thee 
fall a prey to His enemy and ours. Besides, thou hast got nothing 
from him for thy bargain. It cannot be expected, therefore, that 
the old deceiver can claim any recompense.’ 

‘¢ Mike shook his head and looked incredulous. 

*¢ ¢Sure as there’s wind i’ Meg’s entry he’ll come for his own. 
I've been considering that I’d best go to the old man that lives in 
the cave by Salley. He'll, maybe, give me some advice how to act 
when the time comes.’ 

“This suggestion met with his wife’s approval; and the next 
ae our disconsolate hero was on his way to the “hermit” of 
the cave.” 


The pious man reproves him :— 


“¢Thou didst not sell od for nought?’ said the hermit, fixing 
his eye sternly on the trembling penitent. ‘And now, when thou 
hast wasted the price of thy condemnation, thou comest for help: 
and wouldest even play at cheatery with the devil!’ 

“«* Nay, most reverend father,’ said Michael, wiping his eyes ; 
“never a gift have I had from the foul fiend, save a bacon collop, 
and that was cast out untouched.’ And with that he told of the 
manner in which he was inveigled, and the scurvy trick which the 
deceiver had played him. 

‘*¢ Verily, there is hope,’ said the holy man, after musing awhile ; 
‘¢ yet is it a perilous case, and only to be overcome by prayer and 
fasting. If thou seek help sincerely, I doubt not that a way will be 
made for thine escape. Listen ; it is never permitted that the enemy 
of our race should reap the full benefit of the advantage which other- 


- 
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wise his superior duplicity and intelligence wonld enable him to 
obtain. There was never yet bond or bargain made by him, but, 
in one way or another, it might be set aside, and the foul fiend dis- 
comfited. It may be difficult, I own; and advice is not easil 
rendered in this matter: but trust in the power of the Alcona, 
and thou shalt not be overcome. Wisdom, I doubt not, shall be 
vouchsafed in thine extremity, if thou apply anxiously and earnestly 
for it, seeking deliverance, and repenting of the great wickedness 
which thou hast committed.’ 

“‘ With these and many other gracious words did the benevolent 
enthusiast encourage this doomed mortal; and, though heavy and 
disconsolate enough, he returned more light-hearted than he came. 

“The time now drew near. The very week—the day—the hour 
was come; and when the sun should have climbed to the meridian, 
Michael knew that he would have to face the cunning foe who had 
beguiled him. His wife would have tarried, but he peremptorily 
forbade ; he would not be disturbed in his intercessions. All that 
morning, without intermission, he supplicated for wisdom and 
strength in the ensuing conflict. Having retired to a little chamber 
at one end of the house, here he secured himself to prevent intru- 
sion. 

“¢ Noon was scarcely come when, true to his engagement, a loud 
sonata announced the approach and presence of this terrific 

eing. 

‘«*T am glad to find,’ said he, ‘ that thou art ready.’ 

“‘<T am not ready,’ replied the trembling victim. 

“< How!’ roared the sable chief, with a voice that shook the 
whole house like the passage of an earthquake. ‘ Dost thou deny 
the pledge? Darest thou gainsay this bond?’ 

‘¢ «True enough,’ replied the debtor, ‘I signed that contract ; 
but it was won from me by fraud and dishonest pretences.’ 

“« ¢ Base, equivocating slave! how darest thou mock me thus? 
Thou hadst thy wishes ; the conditions have been fulfilled—ay, to 
the letter.’ 

«< <T fear me,’ again said the victim, who felt his courage wonder- 
fully supported, “that thou knewest I should never be a pin the 
richer or better for thy gifts; and thine aim was but to flatter and 
to cheat. It is not in thy power, I do verily believe, to grant me 
riches or any great thing I might wish; so thou didst prompt, and, 
in a manner, force me to those vain wishes unthinkingly, by which 
I have been beguiled.’ 

“¢Dost thou doubt, then, my ability in this matter? Know that 
thy most unbounded wishes would have been accomplished, else I 
release thee from this bond.’ 

“¢T say, and will vouch for't, that all thy promises are lying 
cheats ; and that thou couldst not give me a beggarly bodle, if thou 
wert to lay down thy two horns for it; so I demand my bond, ac- 
cording to thy pledge.’ 

Vor. XXXVI. No, I, L 
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‘¢ To show thee that I can keep this bond, even conformably to 
the terms of my own offer just now, and thy pitiful carcase to boot, 
I'll e’en grant thee another wish, that shall prove thou art past all 
hope of redemption. Said I not, that if I could not fulfil any wish 
of thine, even to the compass of all possible things, and the riches of 
this great globe itself, I would release thee from this bond?’ 

“© Yea,’ said Michael, with an eager assent. 

“<Then wish once more; and mind that it be no beggarly desire. 
Wish to the very summit of wealth, or the topmost pinnacle of thy 
ambition, for it shall be given thee.’ 

«¢«Then,’ said the tailor, hastily, as though fearful the words 
would not come forth quick enough from his lips, ‘I wish thou wert 
riding back again to thy quarters on yonder i horse, and never 
be able to plague me again, or any other poor wretch whom thou 
hast gotten into thy clutches !’ 

«The demon gave a roar loud enough to be heard to the very anti- 
podes; and away went he, riveted to the back of this very dun horse, 
which Michael had seen through the window, grazing quietly in the 
lane, little suspecting the sort of jockey that was destined to bestride 
him. The tailor ran to the door to watch his departure, almost be- 
side himself for joy at this happy riddance. Dancing and capering 
into the kitchen, where his wife was almost dying through terror, 
he related, as soon as he was able, the marvellous story of his de- 
liverance. 

‘“ He relapsed not into his former courses, but lived happily to a 
good old age, leaving behind him, at his death, good store of this 
world’s gear, which, as he had no children, was divided amongst his 
poorer relatives. One of them, having purchased the house where 
the tailor dwelt, set up the trade of a tapster therein, having for his 
sign ‘ The Dule upo’ Dun ;’ which, to this day, attests the truth of 
our tradition, and the excellence of ‘ mine host’s cheer.’ ” 


But before we leave these pleasant volumes, let ys show how 
well Mr Roby tells a tale in rhyme :— 


‘*€ Maiden, braid those tresses bright, 
Wreathe thy ringlets from the blast ; 
be those locks of curling light 
eedless to the rude winds cast ? 


‘* ¢ Maiden, why that darken’d brow ? 
From those eyes, once dimm’d with weeping, 
Lurid gleams are gathering now, 
O’er their pale wan shadows creeping.’ 


“ Silent still, the maid pass’d by, 
Near nor voice nor footstep came. 
Sudden, cleaving earth and sky, 
Flash’d a brand of arrowy flame! 
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‘¢ ¢ Maiden, turn that gaze on me; 
Onwards why so madly bent ?’ 
Still no stay, no pause made she 
Through that kindling element. 


* # * * a 


“ Now the midnight chant is stealing, 
Mass and requiem breathing near ; 
Hush’d the blast, as if revealing 
Sounds to earth that Heaven might hear. 


“From yon pile, soft voices swelling 
Dirge and anthem for the dead ;— 
Demon shrieks, their lost doom yelling, 
Tend Lord Rudolph’s dying bed. 


“¢ Holy men, with song and prayer, 
Fain would shrive the passing soul ; 
Fiend-like whispers to his ear, 
Winds, in muttering curses, roll. 


‘* Ere his last lone shuddering cry, 
To his couch the maiden came; 
On his breast she silently 
Bent an eye of ravening flame. 


‘¢ One wild shriek the sufferer sent, 
Ere life’s last frail link might sever ; 
Laugh’d the maiden, as she leant 
O’er that form, to cling for ever. 


“‘ Closer to his heart she press’d ; 
Scorch'd, the quivering flesh recoil’d ; 
Unconsumed his burning breast, 
While that grim tormentor smiled. 


‘‘ ¢ Now revenge!’ the maiden cried, 
‘I have barter’d heaven for this ; 


Mine thou art, proud meme bride, 


Mine, by this last demon kiss.’ 
‘¢ Tower, and battlement, and hall, 
Scathed as with the thunder-stroke, 
Flash’d through midnight’s dusky pall, 
Twined in wreaths of livid smoke. 


“ O’er that gulph of yawning flame 
Horrid shapes are hovering ; 
Monstrous forms, of hideous name, 


To the bridal bed they bring. 
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“¢They come !—they come !’—their frantic yell. , 
On a wave of billowy light 

Sudden rose (so marvellers tell) 
The maiden and her traitor knight. 


“ The moon looks bright on Rudolph’s towers, 
The breeze laughs lightly by, 
But dark and silent sleep the hours, 
The lone brook murmuring nigh. 


‘¢ The lank weed waveg round thy domain, 
The fox creeps to thy gate; 
Dark is thy dwelling, proud chieftain, 
Thy halls are desolate!” 


For another equally striking we must make room :—the 
ballad of Sir Bertine, the famous Lancashire knight, who was 
killed at St Alban’s, fighting for the glorious red rose of Lan- 
caster. 


‘“‘ The brave Sir Bertine Entwisel 
Hath donn’d his coat of steel, 
And left his hall and stately home, 
To fight for Englond’s weal. 


“ To fight for Englond’s weal, I trow, 
And good King Harry’s right, 

His loyal heart was warm and true, 
His sword and buckler bright. 


“ That sword once felt the craven foe, 
Its hilt was black with gore, 
And many a mother’s son did rue 
His might at Agincourt. . 


“ And now he stately steps his hall, 
‘ A summons from the king? 
oe bright, my casque and plume, 
y sword and buckler bring. 


“ ¢ Blow, warder, blow. Thy horn is shrill, 
~~ liegemen hither call, 
For I must away to the south countrie, 
And spears and lances all.’ 


“ ¢ Oh, go not to the south countrie !’ 
His lady weeping said ; 
‘ Oh, go not to the battle-field, 
For I dream’d of the waters red.’ 
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«Qh, go not to the south countrie !’ 
Cried out his daughter dear ; 
‘Oh, go not to the bloody fight, 
For I dream’d of the waters clear!’ 


‘¢ Sir Bertine raised his dark visor, 
And he kiss’d his fond lady ; 
‘I must away to the wars, and fight 
For our king in jeopardy !’ 


‘¢ The lady gat her to the tower, 
She clomb the battlement ; 
She watch’d and greet, while through the woods 
The glittering talchions went. 


‘¢ The wind was high, the storm grew loud, 
Fierce rose the billowy sea ; 
When from Sir Bertine’s lordly tower 
The bell boom’d heavily! 


“¢¢O mother dear, what bodes that speech 
From yonder iron tongue?’ 
*’Tis but the rude, rude blast, my love, 
That idle bell hath swung.’ 


“Upon the rattling casement still 
he beating-rain fell fast ; 
When creeping fingers wandering thrice, 
Across that window pass’d. 


“¢Q mother dear, what means that sound 
Upon the iattice nigh ?’ 
‘’Tis but the cold, cold arrowy sleet 
That hurtles in the sky.’ 


‘¢ The blast was still,—a pause more dread 
Ne’er terror felt,—when, lo! 
An armed footstep on the stair 
Clank’d heavily and slow. 


‘“¢ Up flew the latch and tirling pin, 
Wide swung the grated door, 
Then came a solemn, stately tread 
Upon the quaking floor! 


‘“‘ A shudder through the building ran, 
A chill and icy blast ; 
A moan, as though in agony 
Some viewless spirit pass’d ! 
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“¢O mother dear, my heart is froze, 
My limbs are stark and cold.’ 
Her mother spake not, for again 
That turret bell hath toll’d. 


‘¢ Three days pass’d by. At eventide 
There came an aged man ; 
He bent him low before the dame, 
His wrinkled cheek was wan. 


‘¢ « Now, speak, thou evil messenger, 
Thy tidings shew to me.’ 
That aged man, nor look vouchsafed, 
Nor ever a word spake he. 


“«‘¢ What bringest thou ?’ the lady said ; 
‘I charge thee by the rood.’ 
He drew a signet from his hand, 
"Twas speuiied o’er with blood. 


“6 ¥ husband’s grave is wide and deep; 
n St Alban’s priory 
His body lies, but on his soul 
Curist Jesu have mercy!’” * 


We deem it a healthy sign in these times, bedeviled with ma- 
terialism, to find that the volumes of Mr Roby we have been 
noticing have reached a third edition ; many others, we hope, are 

et to be published. We would have lingered over the work 
at and said a word or two upon that of Sir T. D. Lauder, 


which has disappointed our expectations, but we are warned that 
our limits, for this number, are already exhausted. N. I. X. 


* In the parish church of St Chad, Rochdale, is a marble tablet, erected 
by John Entwisle, Esquire, a descendant of Sir Bertine, on which is the 
following inscription :— 

_ “To perpetuate a memorial in the church of St Alban’s (perished by 
time), this marble is here placed to the memory of a gallant and loyal 
man, Sir Bertine Entwisel, Knight, Viscount and Baron of Brybeke, in 
Normandy, and some time Bailiff of Constantin, in which office he suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law, Sir John Ashton, whose daughter Lucy first 
married Sir Richard le Byron, an ancestor of the Lord Byrons, Barons of 
Rochdale; and, secondly, Sir Bertine Entwisel, who, after performing re- 
peated acts of valour in the service of his sovereigns, Henry V and VI, more 
articularly at Agincourt, was killed in the first battle of St Alban’s, and on 
is tomb was recorded in brass the following inscription :— 

“Here lyth Syr Bertine Entwisel, Kuighte, which was born in Lan- 
castershyre, and was Viscount and Baron of Brybeke in Normandy, and 
og of Constantin, who died fighting on King Henry VI party, 28th May, 

5. 





“*On whose sowl Jesu have mercy !’” 
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PHYSICAL FORCE ERA IN FRANCE. 


Art VII.—1. Mort de Barrére. ‘ National,’ 17th Jan. 1841. 


2. Memoirs of his Own Time, §c. By Lieutenant-General Count 
Mathieu Dumas. London, 1839. 


3, Histoire du Réegne de Louis XVI, pendant les années ou on 
pouvait mang ou diriger la Revolution Frangaise, &c, Par 
Joseph Droz, de l’Académie Francaise. Paris, 1839. 


[HE immediate occasions of the first revolutionary troubles in 

France were financial deficiency and impolitie corn laws. 
But for the former, revolution would not have taken place when 
it did—but for the second, it would not have taken place as it 
did. A financial deficit and a bad corn law are therefore things 
not to be trifled with. Assisted by one or two scarce seasons, 
and incapable ministers, they may not do quite so much as those 
combined agencies accomplished in France; but they may do 
more than sober friends of their country would wish to see done 
in England. ; 

Many incidents carry the mind back to the French Revolution. 
The death of Barrére occurred only the other day—Barrére, 
the fluent organ of the Terror, because he felt it—the Anacreon 
of the Guillotine, the apologist of formes acerbes. That he 
died at Brussels, in obscurity, at the age of 85, is all our 
interest in his personal fate wou!d lead us to say about him. But 
the name of Barrére is linked with the most tremendous epoch of 
modern history. He was the polished reporter of decrees of 
barbarism, and the tool of frenzy he did not share. Dumont men- 
tions (at the epoch of the first meeting of the States General) — 

** T sometimes met at dinner Barrére de Vieuzac at a table-d’-héte 
in Versailles, which was frequented by many deputies. I thought 
him a man of a mild and amiable character; his manners were 
polished ; he seemed only attached to the Revolution by a sentiment 
of benevolence . . . . . . He has been nicknamed the Ana- 
creon of the Guillotine; but when I knew him, he was only the 
Anacreon of the Revolution, on which event he wrote pretty little 
lover-like phrases in his Point du Jour.” 


Four years later, Mathieu Dumas writes of this mild-mannered 
man— 

‘*¢ One of the friends of my family being at supper at Madame de 
Guibert’s with the famous Barrére, had heard the latter say, ‘ We 
shall have a good batch (fournée) next week; Barnave, the ex- 
minister Duport-Dutertre, and Mathieu Dumas, amongst others ; we 
have got the two former, and we shall soon have the third.’” 
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Those who did not feel their heads exactly safe on their own 
shoulders, must have been highly pleased with this sort of small- 
talk at suppers honoured by Barrére’s presence. A French 
exile, or emissary, said to Trautmansdorf, a colleague of Metter- 
nich, at Brussels, in May 1794— 


‘‘ J’ai soupé chez Barrére, il y a quinze jours, et il a dit que cela 
ne pouvait durer six semaines—-que Robespierre serait guillotiné.’ 
‘ Je n’ai jamais soupé chez Barrére,’ said Trautmansdorf. ‘ II est 


impossible,’ cried M. » ‘de connoitre la Révolution, sans avoir 
soupé chez Barrére.’” 


One would think that certain French Revolution historians 
had supped with Barrére. ‘The necessity for crime and mad- 
ness is their favourite theory—the grand historical lesson of the 
Physical Force Era in France. It is surely time to ask what this 
necessity was; since we find it invoked not only as the plea for 
past but for future action. If taken in the sense in which it is 

ut forth by its chief expositors, we do not hesitate to say, that 
it degrades policy and philosophy, toa point compared with which 
Turkish apathy, edinn the neck to the bowstring, is an ener- 
getic, rational, and respectable creed. At all events, the ‘Turk 

as his religion; he acts or suffers on some principle. But 
here is a system, based on the non-recognition of all principle, 
on the belief in nothing higher than the right of force, the legi- 
timacy of the strongest abusing his strength to the utmost. It 
is Machiavelism for the use of the multitude, while the multitude 
can exert tyranny; and it is then at the service of the first 
sword which can substitute itself for their pikes. 

The school of writers to whom we allude dress crime and 
madness in mock-heroics, and seem to give a perverse preference 
to the worst men over the best. They find “energy”’ in cutting 
the throats of unarmed men, women, and children—in the mi- 
traillades of the Rhone, and the noyades of the Loire. Peace be 
with them, if peace belong to minds so constituted ; we would 
not willingly lose our time and temper upon their sophisms. We 
content ourselves with protesting once for all against the new 
Machiavelism, which teaches that, at certain crises, the moral 
government of the universe is suspended, and the audacity of 
crime becomes a title to the honours of history. 

In speaking of the Physical Force Era in = we may be 
deemed to take a prejudiced and wrong view of the Revolution. 
We may be supposed insensible to the moral moving forces of that 
catastrophe. We are not so; but the question which must strike 
every one is, how it happened that moral forces so mighty, a 
moment before the catastrophe, so soon appeared ignominiously 
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subdued beneath - eg forces. The pardonable anxiety of na- 
tional pride in France to efface, as far as possible, the traces of 
guilt and folly which disfigure an epoch so important and recent 
in French history as that of the great Revolution of 1789, 
may account for the assignment of this result to any but the true 
causes. The resistance offered to the Revolution was, we are 
told, what provoked its excesses, and caused its gentlemen-ushers 
to be supplanted by coarser fanatics. 

“ «Ts there not much 3 EY (niaiserie),” asks M. Droz, in 
——— of resistances? Is it not saying, in other words, ‘ I 
would have done exactly what I wished, if somebody had not hin- 
dered me ;’ or else, ‘ I should have found no one to contradict me, 
if every one had been of my mind” The rational politician, like the 
able mechanist, ought he not to foresee resistances, and distinguish 
between those which he may conquer, and those which he cannot 
hope to surmount ?” 


The truth is, there was not resistance enough to the impulse 
of revolution. We mean resistance of a resolute and well- 
ordered kind to the frenzied leaders of the mob. There isa 
good easy creed that nothing in such times is required but to 
ey everything, and that no blame is ascribable for excesses, 

ut to those who resist them. This is the doctrine of the Ma- 
chiavels of the many already alluded to. We, on the contrary, 
think that nothing but open manly resistance to the sophisms and 
the violences which nade the first stage of revolution, can save 
the character of a people, and the prospects of generations. 

It was that resistance which was always wanting in the 
French Revolution; the partisans of monarchy and aristocracy 
had no notion of defending what was legitimately defensible 
and letting the rest go. Their pride and prejudices, their in- 
experience of free institutions, and, it must be added, the mob- 
bish arrangements and tendencies of the National Assembly, 
from the very hour of its self-christening as such, made it impos- 
sible for them to impose any parliamentary restraint on innovation. 
They looked on with half-contemptuous, half-desperate bitterness, 
and saw their all sacrificed, without anything like an earnest strug- 
files in the vain hope of getting it all back by external agencies. 

heir part was exceedingly difficult to play with success, consi- 
dering the ambition and presumption prevalent on the other side. 
But at least it might have been played with more perseverance and 
dignity, and the stage need not have been quitted before the first 
act was closed. The first hurricane which overthrew so many 
chateaux and privileges, could hardly have uprooted a whole body 
of proprietors from the soil, if they had not uprooted themselves 
by the first certainly voluntary emigration. Even civil war on 
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the soil of France, was preferable to an alternative inferring the 
employment of foreign force against France. The first emigrants 
cannot be acquitted of a very large share in the blame of the 
scenes which ensued, and which Mirabeau prophesied to the 
reckless and headlong popular party, as the inevitable conse- 
quence of their factious conduct and their breach with the king. 


** Vous aurez des massacres, vous aurez des boucheries; vous 
n’aurez pas méme |’exécrable honneur d’une guerre civile.” 


It would have done the nobles of France honour, at an epoch 
subsequent to that of the first emigration, to have taken arms on 
the French soil, at the head or in the ranks of Frenchmen, willing 
to join them, as many Frenchmen would have been, in resisting the 
crimes of the Paris oligarchy. For an oligarchy it became more 
hateful than could have been dreamed of in a civilized country 
—the oligarchy of mob leaders over the scattered forces of stupified 
provinces. The populace triumphed, and raised its idols to 
absolute power. It could not have done so if the bourgeoisie 
had possessed natural leaders in the upper classes; it was the 
utter want of union in the classes alike interested in order which 
alone rendered the Terrorist dictatorship possible. Guerre aur 
chateaux, paix aux chaumieres was met by no national counter- 
ery. It would have been difficult indeed to have devised any so 
pleasing to multitudes. Still conservative forces existed, could 
they have acted with one another. All that was well-principled 
and instructed in France was a body, which mere brute physical 
force would have found difficult to dispose of, had there been any 
tolerable degree of firmness and union. But good principles 
were required for the encounter with evil cia Po mA to 
certain institutions, to certain bases of social order, were indis- 
pensable to combat those who had a very real bond of union— 
and not the less real for never having been fully set forth. 

It has been shrewdly expressed —“ Respectons la proprieté 
mais changeons les proprietaires.” Anarchy had been in rehearsal 
for the best part of the eighteenth century. The Revolution 
was only the last stage in a process of social decomposition — 
the violent escape of pent-up gases from a corrupted mass, 
The principle of authority had been long vitiated by its very 
absoluteness ; and as it had set itself above all contact (except by 
taxation) with the people, it had ceased to have the national power 
at command against any assailant. That bodies so little entitled 
to pretend to political functions as the parliaments,—themselves, in 
their origin, the mere creatures of royal against feudal jurisdiction, 
should have arrived at affronting the royal power with popularity 
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and ay was as complete a proclamation of anarchy as 
anything in the Revolution. 

It is rather at variance with the current notions about the 
eauses of revolution, that all the boldest projects of change 
originated with the government under Necker, Calonne, and 
Brienne, while the interested resistance to change was made by 
the parliaments, which, as well as the Notables, were backed by 
public opinion throughout in maintaining their privileges against 
the attempts of the government to equalise public burthens. 
With the government rests the praise or blame of proposing 
extensive organic changes; the parliaments and the notables 
made themselves sepals (for the hour) by resisting them. 
There had been one wise minister, who never would have 
exposed the monarchy to the fatal alternative of being thwarted 
in reforms by the parliament of Paris, or reformed into nothing 
by the States-General. That minister was Turgot. The first 
and the last exercise of royal prerogative in the reign of Louis 
XVI—the restoration of the parliaments (of which Maupeou had 
rid his predecessor), and the attempted institution of the cour ple- 
niére, would never have been adopted, had his voice been listened 
to in the first instance, or had his mantle descended on those 
successors who hit on the latter expedient. ‘The first was an 


uncalled-for restoration of privileged bodies, which, however 
arbitrarily abolished, the crown and the nation were well rid of. 
The second was a clumsy attempt to create, under — of 


restoring, a jurisdiction which had hitherto been wholly unheard 
of, to supersede those parliaments anew which had been so stu- 
—_ restored. ‘There were no two blunders, in that reign of 
lunders, which did so much to bring on revolution. Louis’s one 
wise minister would have taken a very different course. 
Turgot anticipated no good from a convocation of the States- 
General. He foresaw that such an assembly, consisting of three 
orders of different interests, would never come to an understand- 
ing on the reforms demanded by the state of France; and he 
also foresaw the danger of calling the people at large to such 
direct action on the sovereign power as that convocation drew 
after it. He proposed to establish provincial assemblies, of two 
degrees of extent and authority, entitled Municipalités de Com- 
mune and Municipalités de Province, the former of which 
alone should be subject to direct popular election, and should 
nominate the latter; and when he had thus introduced an uniform 
administration of local affairs, and ascertained its working, he 
intended to create a central body, or Municipalité de Royaume, 
of which each Municipalité de Province should elect a member. 
Thus each rank of the administrative hierarchy would be consti- 
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tuted by that immediately under it, and the more important the 
elections became the more enlightened was the class of electors 
to whom he entrusted them. Turgot intended his central assem- 
bly as a species of council for the sovereign, and medium of com- 
munication of the wants and demands of the country, and con- 
templated ultimately the transfer to that a of the power of 
ogee royal edicts, abused so capriciously by the parliaments. 
But, as M. Droz observes, “ To choose Turgot for minister, who 
wished to establish a new form of administration, and, in the same 
breath, to restore the parliaments, on the proposition of Maurepas, 
was to produce a fatal struggle. In effect, Turgot was soon com- 
pelled to have his edicts of public improvement registered en (it 
de justice, and thus to brand them with the forms of despotism.” 

‘The characters of inexperienced ambition and short-sighted self- 
sufficiency, which so strongly marked the approaches to the French 
revolution, were those of the would-be legislators of the human 
mind and the human race, who were very unjustly accused of 
having conspired against Christianity—(if conspiracy means some- 
thing that is made a secret of )—and who might have been accused 
more justly of having revolted against all religion, all morals, and 
all possible social order. These philosophers deemed themselves 
(to fone phrase from the school of St Simon) in progress beyond 
the lessons of Voltaire and Rousseau. ‘The former was not seri- 
ously Destructive enough for them; in truth he was Conservative 
(in wish) of much that he helped to ruin. Voltaire had too sharp 
circumspection, as Rousseau had too deep insight, to have viewed 
otherwise than with alarm and aversion the brutal heresies of this 
later school—the school of the Systeme de /a Nature, and a crowd 
of similar publications. But Voltaire in jest, Helvetius in dull 
and purblind earnest, and the rest of the better-bred philosophers, 
had given the impulse to all that followed; and their successors 
grew tired of supplying mental luxuries to the higher classes, and 
began to supply coarser stimulants to less fastidious and refined 
appetites. ‘Lhe public taste, however, became more serious, if 
less select, and Weumnenets writings acquired the extended influ- 
ence which their earnestness merited. Unfortunately his para- 
doxes gained a credit which he would have deprecated ; and his 
impracticable politics furnished a text-book for every extrava- 
gance. 


“In France in the 18th century,” says Guizot (Cours d’ Histoire 
Moderne ), ‘* you see the human mind exerting its poweron everything 
—on ideas which, connecting themselves with the real interests of life, 
ought to have the most prompt and powerful influence on facts and 

‘affairs. And yet the movers, the actors of these great debates, re- 
main strangers to practical activity of any description—pure specu- 
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lators, who observe, judge, and speak, without ever intervening in 
events. At no epoch has the government of facts, of exterior reali- 
ties, been so completely distinct from the government of minds. 
The real separation of the spiritual and temporal order did not take 
place till the 18th century. For the first time, perhaps, the spiritual 
order developed itself altogether apart from the temporal order. A 
grave fact; which has exercised a prodigious influence on the course 
of events. It has given the ideas of the time a singular character of 
ambition and inexperience. Never has philosophy aspired more 
boldly to govern a world to which it has never been more a stranger. 
It was necessary, indeed, to come at last to action; it was inevitable 
that the intellectual movement should pass into external events, from 
which, as they hitherto had been wholly separated, the meeting was 
more difficult, and the shock more violent. 

‘¢ How, then, should we be astonished at another character of the 
state of the human mind at this epoch—I mean to say, its prodigious 
boldness? Heretofore, its greatest activity had always been re- 
strained by certain barriers; man had lived in the midst of facts, 
some of which inspired him with respect, and repressed, in a certain 
degree, the precipitance of his movements. In the 18th century, I 
really should be embarrassed to say what exterior facts were re- 
spected by the human mind, or held any empire over it. It had 
conceived feelings of hatred or contempt for the whole social sys- 
tem. It concluded itself called upon to reform all things; it came 
to consider itself as a sort of creator: institutions, opinions, manners, 
society, man himself—all appeared to require reconstructing ; and 
human reason undertook the enterprise. Had such audacity ever 
before entered its thoughts ?” 


This state of mind, preceding the Revolution, may further be 
illustrated by the following passage in a letter of Romilly (to 
Roget, 1781), contained in his memoirs, and showing how the 
soberer minds, even of young and liberal Englishmen, were 
affected by a glimpse at the philosophy of the day in Paris. 


‘I know I mentioned something of Diderot; but did I tell you 
how zealously he preaches his system of materialism? In the first 
visit I paid him, after we had talked a little on political topics, he 

- turned the conversation to his favourite philosophy. He praised 
the English for having led the way to true philosophy, but the 
adventurous genius of the French, he said, had pushed them on 
before their guides. ‘ Vous autres,’ these were his words, ‘ vous 
mélez la théologie avec la philosophie; c’est gater tout, c’est méler 
le mensonge avec la vérité; il faut sabrer la théologie.’ He spoke 
of his acquaintance with Hume. ‘Je vous dirai un trait de lui, 
mais il vous sera un peu scandaleux peut-étre, car vous Anglais vous 
croyez un peu en Dieu; pour nous autres, nous n’y croyons guéres. 
Hume dina avec une grande compagnie chez le Baron d’Holbach. 
Tl était assis & cété du baron; ou parla de la religion naturelle.’ 
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‘ Pour les Athées,’ disait Hume, ‘je ne crois pas qu’il en existe ; ic 
n’en ai jamais vu.’ ‘Vous avez été un peu malheureux,’ répondit 
l'autre, ‘ vous voici 4 table avec dix-sept pour la premiere fois.’ 

“ He said that Chancellor Bacon was one of the greatest men our 
country had ever produced, and that Bacon says, ‘ Causa finalis est 
virgo, Deo sacrata, que nihil parit ;’ that Plato, too, the author of 
all the good theology that ever existed on the earth, says, ‘That 
there is a vast curtain drawn over the heavens, and that men must 
content themselves with what passes beneath that curtain, without 
ever attempting to raise it;’ and in order to complete my conver- 
sion from my unhappy errors, he read me all through a little work of 
his own,—a dialogue between himself and a lady of quality much 
attached to religion, whom he attempts to convince of her folly.” 


This dialogue is published in the works of Diderot, under the 
title of * Entretien d’un Philosophe avec la Maréchale de . 
In a subsequent letter to the same person, Romilly says :— 


“ You ask what I think of Diderot. I did not suppose you 
would have thought that question necessary, when you had read 
the account of my visit. With respect to the atheists of Paris, 
among honest men there can hardly be two opinions. A man must 
be grossly stupid who can entertain such pernicious notions on sub- 
jects of the highest importance, without strictly — them ; 
and much is he to be pitied if, after examination, he still retains 
them. But if, without examination of them, and uncertain of their 
truth, though certain of their fatal consequences, he industriously 
propagates them among mankind, one loses all compassion for him 
in abhorrence of his guilt. He is like a man infected with some 
deadly contagious disease, for whom one’s heart bleeds while he 
submits in secrecy to his fate; but when one sees him running in 
the midst of a multitude, with the infernal design of communicating 
the pestilence to his fellow-creatures, indignation and horror take 
the place of pity. I am not vain enough to pronounce what is the 
extent of Diderot’s and D’Alembert’s learning and capacity; but, 
without an over-fond opinion of myself, I may judge of the subordi- 
nate atheists, the mob of the Republic of Letters, the Plebecula, who 
have no opinions but what these their arbitrary tribunes dictate to 
them, and in those I have generally found the grossest ignorance. 
The cause of modern atheism, I believe, like that of the atheism of 
antiquity, as Plato represents it, is the most dreadful ignorance, 
disguised under the name of the sublimest wisdom. You io well to 
say that Plato does not favour their opinions. I fear these self- 
erected idols of modern philosophy, had they been born among the 
philosophical magnates, would have been but outcasts and exiles ; 
for, if you have read Plato lately, you will remember that among 
his laws some were to be enacted for maintaining an uniformity of 
language in matters of religion in all times and places, in all writ 
and conversations ; others for obliging all men to worship the gels 
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with the same ceremonies, and to prohibit all private sacrifices ; 
others, again, for inflicting the severest punishments on any who 
should dare maintain that the wicked can be happy, or that the 
useful can be distinguished from the just. So totally does the 
authority of the ancients, on which the advocates for unbounded 
toleration build so much, upon occasion fail them.” 


The political philosophy of Rousseau was ascendant at the 
Revolution. Dumont writes from Paris to Romilly in 1789, 
“ Voltaire’s reign is over, except at the theatre. Rousseau rises 
in proportion as the other sinks, and posterity will be much 
astonished at their having been considered as rivals.” Posterity 
was soon furnished with graver matters to be astonished at. 
Four years later, Dumont writes, respecting Rousseau and 
Gironde :— 

“ Although I condemned, as strongly as you did, the faction of 
the Gironde whilst it was attacking and pulling down the constitu- 
tion, I confess to you that the dreadful vengeance taken on them by 
the dominant party gave me the deepest pain. I never liked Brissot 
as a politician; no one was ever more intoxicated by passion, but 
that does not prevent me from doing justice to his virtues, to his 
— character, to his disinterestedness, to his social qualities as a 
usband, a father, and a friend, and as the intrepid advocate of the 
wretched negroes. I cannot reflect without a shudder that he im- 
bibed some of the principles which led him astray from the very 
writings of Rousseau; and that a disposition naturally kind and 
good did not preserve him from the delusions of party spirit. .... 
He was one of those who sincerely believed that what is called th 
will of the people was a justification of everything, and he has done 
as much mischief by the enthusiasm of liberty, as many others have 
done by the enthusiasm of religion. The power of absolution 
assumed by the Romish church has precisely the same hold on the 
consciences of men as political enthusiasm has on their under- 
standings.” 

No student of Rousseau, who marked the course of the 
French Revolution, could fail to lay at the right door much 
that was peculiar in its character. What Rousseau merely pro- 
pounded as philosophical speculations, his revolutionary disciples 
actually endeavoured to realise ; and Robespierre, in bis social, 
or rather anti-social practical policy, was little more than Rousseau 
Dictator—Rousseau in action. Rousseau was, notwithstanding 
all his force of eloquence, and indeed of reason, too much what 
Burke called him, “the great professor and founder of the 
philosophy of vanity ”"—the doctrine of a yet unrealized dignity 
and virtue in man, viewed as a self-dependent and self-concen- 
trated being—a false view—and one which the attempt to realise 
could produce nothing but the monsters it did produce. 
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Madame de Stael and Bailleul are agreed, for once, in their 
account of the fearful fanaticism in the faith of Rousseau which 
possessed Robespierre :— 


‘* Robespierre (says Bailleul), [‘ Examen Critique des Considera- 
tions de Madame de Stael’] full of the idea of his own perfections, 
and the height of his own conceptions, differed from the rest of the 
revolutionists, inasmuch as the latter felt that the fever which agitated 
them should cease with its cause, while he was calm and in his ele- 
ment. He contemplated virtue in the people; and he regarded all 
that was struck down, right and left, as conducing to establish this 
virtue of his. The sentiment which guided him was therefore more 
fatal than hypocrisy would have been; he regarded himself as a 
privileged being, » ee in the world to be the regenerator, the 
instructor of nations. Thence arose that self-confidence, that decent 
demeanour, and that something mysterious which Madame de Stael 
finds about him. Considering as enemies of the revolution not only 
the enemies of the principles it had consecrated, but the enemies of 
virtue as he understood it, he gave the Revolutionary action an inde- 
finite range, causing it to strike, without distinction, all classes of 
society. Thence the terror he had created in the Terror, as Madame 
de Stael remarks. 


“ Robespierre having always the word virtue in his mouth; 
speaking always ofthe people with respect, and representing it always 
as the focus, the centre, of all virtue, without any one knowing pre- 
cisely what he meant by the people, had gained a great popularity. 
What had yet more added to it was the ardour with which he per- 
secuted all whom he termed enemies of the people, intriguers, hypo- 
crites, knaves, &c. And as all those who were so designated 
attacked virtue, they attacked therefore the — of the govern- 
ment, they were therefore conspirators. By this construction, it 
appeared that three-fourths of Frenchmen were in a state of conspi- 
FOCY. ccccccecs Nobody knows whether he intended to become 
dictator, as Madame de Stael thinks; but he became so in fact; 
because he himself was probably the sole being in France of whose 
virtue he felt perfectly certain. He launched, therefore, his denun- 
ciations at all classes and all heads; and it was then that all the 
horror of his plans was perceived. As they were now fully unveiled, 
and formed the extreme point of demagogue practice (under the name 
of virtue), they formed abe its natural close.” 


If we are asked from what period we date the destiny of the 
Revolution—the sinking of the moral forces of the instructed and 
middle classes beneath the physical force of the infuriated multi- 
tude—we answer, from the moment when conciliation became 
impossible between the existence of the church and nobles and 
the claims of the popular party. There is no uprooting the 
whole order of things and men in an old monarchy, and straight- 
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way substituting a new order on the Siéyes or any other pattern. 
That is an impossible operation in any country by peaceable and 
moral means; but the ambition to attempt that operation was 
prevalent amongst the speculative chiefs of the popular party 
from the very outset, and abstractedly from the provocations 
which they soon received from the folly of the court. The great 
misfortune, from the first meeting of the States-General, was 
that the privileged orders, or rather order (for the clergy was 
more rational), did not feel that their exclusive power was gone 
from that instant, while the representatives of the Tiers Etat did 
not feel their power so secure as to induce them to practise modera- 
tion or justice. There was mixed fear and contempt on one side— 
fear, impatience, and ambition on the other. From the moment 
the antagonist bodies had come in collision, and the imbecile 
attempt at a display of force under Breteuil (when nothing but 
the most stern and instant use of force could have served any 
purpose, and even that purpose, in the state of the country, could 
have only been temporary) had called out the whole popular 
strength of the party of the Assembly, there was little hope of any 
peaceful compromise between old and new powers; and a blind 
strength, which neither party was sufficiently aware of, developed 
itself, as it always will when the classes which ought to protect 
order proscribe each other. 

The first blame of collision was certainly due to the king’s 
government under Necker. Dumont observes,— 

“It was a great fault of the ministry to have left the question 
undecided, of the States’ first meeting—whether it should be in one 
body, or in separate orders. If the king had ordered them to meet 
in one body, he would have had the ters etat on his side; if he 
had ordered the separation of the Chambers, he would have had the 
nobles and the clergy. None would have dared to begin the States- 
General with open disobedience to the king, who was regarded in 
the light of a provisional legislator. But by taking no decided part 
the lists were thrown open to the combatants, and the royal authority 
was destined to be the spoil of the victors. All the seeds of 
disorder were scattered and took root during this interval. The 
historian of the Revolution should give particular attention to this 
epoch.” 

The rapid formation of extra-legal, ragel o geiowngee powers, 
and the total subjection to those powers, and the men who would 
stoop to wield them, of the nominal and legal legislature and 
executive of the country—is the most striking and warning 
phenomenon of the French Revolution. It is impessible for the 
middle classes, and their representatives, suddenly to shake off 
all aristocratical power, which is apt to give them so much um- 
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brage,—without calling forth agencies which will act lawlessly 
for their own account. A new form of ambition is roused—new 
theatres of agitation opened.* Those who speak most immedi- 
ately and intemperately to the multitude—those who tell them 
what they like best to hear—are sure to become their leaders. 
It is impossible that men of instruction and principle should long 
do this: they are therefore thrust aside for leaders whose per- 
sonal passions or irregularities most dispose them to stimulate 
those of the sovereign populace. We think the remark will be 
found just of every stage of the Revolution, that the well-inten- 
tioned men among the popular leaders be by committing 
themselves farther than they | intended to go, and by 
putting forth principles condemned by their own conscience and 
intelligence, as soon as they saw them realised in practical appli- 
cation. What was the consequence? Why that affairs succes- 
sively slipped out of their hands, and fell into those of men whom 
conscience and intelligence never troubled. To lead the populace 
to feel practically that every superior power was removed—to lead 
them to exterminate, as far as practicable, the classes by whom any 
of those powers had been exercised—(in the just apprehension that 
all who survived were dangerous enemies of their sovereignty) — 
to administer all things agreeably to the ignorance and violence 


of mobs, and seek to produce plenty and prosperity by striking 
terror into merchants and cultivators—such was the whole policy 
of the Physical Force Era.+ 





* Tl y a des, hommes qui pour croire une révolution, auxaiant besoin de 
ne plus voir les mémes $; quelques uns, de ne plus rencontrer vivans 
les mémes hommes ; d'autres, et c’est le plus grand nombre, de se trouver en 
place.”—Thiers’ Monarchie de 1836. 

+ There was more “ method,” however, in the “madness” of the Terror- 
triumvirate than most writers have chosen to discover im it. Indeed it 
would be unfair even to Robespierre, Couthon, and St Just, to suppose that 
they organized and maintained murder and plunder all over France, without 
an ulterior motive. And ifeven this were supposed, how was it that they 
found such ready instruments everywhere in the populace? The numbers 
guillotined alone, in the regular way, have been estimated at 18,613—the 
names of more than 12,000 have been recorded, with the place and date of 
their trial. But when it is remembered that the more expeditious and 
wholesale processes of revolutionary justice immensely out-numbered its 
regular murders, it becomes more and more impossible to suppose that the 
Paris dictators enforced and stimulated such a system against the reluctance 
even of their own emissaries, and found volunteer accomplices in every place, 
from mere thirst ofblood, That is a motive, doubtless, of the madet beatal, 
but the perversion of the minds of the working classes, which upheld the 
Terror so long, must be explained otherwise. It may be explained, we 
think, sufficien iY, as od the policy of the triumivirs themselves, by the 
theories which the muddled heads of the latter entertained about property, 
which can alone explain their insane fary against merchants and traders, as 
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With regard to the crimes of the parties which rose on each 
wave of the Revolution, there is little in them to excite our sur- 
prise, or to set us “ shrieking,” as Mr Carlyle would say. The 
quantity of crime a party commits in order to gain or keep power, 
will depend upon the quarter to which it looks for elevation or 
support. Wherever there is a mine of “dormant anarchy” in 
the depths of society, a political company will be formed to work 
that mine. In plainer terms, wherever there are deep discon- 
tents and disorderss political adventurers (in revolutions) will 
found their fortunes on them. ‘The superincumbent weight of 
the old order of things having been once shaken off, the strongest 
passions have the best chance of getting uppermost. ‘This is 
felt instinctively by such upstart statesmen (late pettifoggers) as 
those of the French Gironde and Mountain mostly were. They 
could not attain or retain eminence, if the monarchy stood ; the 
Girondists were out of their element, while they were in the 
king’s service ; their proper function was declaiming against all 
other kings, and-dethroning their own; and when they had ren- 
dered a war in Europe, and a second revolution in France cer- 
tain, they imagined they had assured their power. They had 

repared that of worse men—of less talent. It may be said, and 
is doubtless true, that the Girondists did not proceed deliberately 


to the lawless course which they ultimately adopted to save their 





well as landowners. Some light is thrown on this subject by the views of 
some of our Chartist oracles; and we shall see more light, if (which God 
forbid! ) we see these worthies at work on a large scale. Vilate, who was 
one ofthe jurors of the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, and who, like most 
of the very worst tools of the Terror, was a renegade priest, has given the 
following description of the views of the Paris triumvirs. He had no par- 
ticular motive for lying, that we can see, in this instance ; and he had oppor- 
tunities of hearing their opinions, so far as they chose to utter them. The 
following is from his ‘ Causes Secrétes de la Révolution du 9 Thermidor.’ 


“Voila ce que ces nouveaux enfans de Jason, qui faisaient bouillir leur 
pére, sous prétexte de le rejeunir appelaient les moyens de réaliser l’heureux 
systéme de la révolution agrairienne. Les régénerateurs du peuple frangais 
ne se contraignaient plus leurs conversations sur le preies de parlager 
4 chaque famille une portion de terre, au milieu de laquelle s’éléverait une 
baraque couverte de chaume. Saint Just ajournait le bonheur de la France 
& l’époque ov chacun, retiré au milieu de son arpent avec sa charrue, passe- 
rait doucement sa vie A le cultiver. Barrére traitait les propriétaires d’op- 

resseurs du monde, chargés de crimes et de forfaits ; il pena exclusivement 
es vertus dans la classe journaliére et travaillante; il l’appelait a la guerre 
contre le surplus du peuple; comme s’il etait possible que les hommes sub- 
sistassent san ces heureuses inégalités destalens, de génie et de facultés 
morales et physiques! Du pain et du fer, voila le meilleur des mondes !— 
comme si le pain et le fer n’etaient pas méme le produit de la réunion des 
arts et des des hommes en sociétés politiques. 
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power. But they did deliberately insult royalty, and provoke 
foreign war, at a period when the king was doing his utmost to 
check the folly of the emigrants, and when the foreign powers 
had no decided purpose of aggression on France. ‘ War,” said 
Brissot (29th December, 1791), “is to be regarded as a public 
blessing. The only evil you have to apprehend is, that it should 
not arise, and that you should lose the opportunity of finally 
crushing the insolence of the emigrants.” 

Bailleul, a Girondist member of the Convention, wrote a work 
of some spirit, which we have already quoted in this article, in 
the shape of a critique on the ‘Considerations’ of Madame de 
Stael; to show that all the excesses of the French Revolution 
arose from the conspiracies of the privileged orders against the 
system established ty the decrees of the Constituent Assembly. 
It never seems to occur to writers of this hot party complexion, 
that those were answerable for conspiracies whose decrees dis- 
turbed countless existences, and who would neither let a gentle- 
man keep his name nor a } peer his conscience. The palliation 
attempted by Bailleul, and similar sophists of Revolution, for its 


crimes, is that a little murder is necessary to carry through such 
a vast deal of robbery. But the previous question is, was all that 


robbery necessary? Admitting the benefits derived from re- 
moval of feudal burthens, admitting that the masses of clerical 
wealth were condemned by opinion, was it necessary to proceed 
with such liberal injustice and philosophic bigotry? If so, then 
all that followed such beginnings was necessary too. Nor was it 
less necessary, we take leave to observe, that retribution should 
follow afterwards—that the same forces which philosophic legis- 
lators employed arbitrarily to strike down what they called _pre- 
judices, should strike their own presumption down next. ‘They 
taught the many to despise, as they did, all’ previously established 
powers. And they forgot that they had not time to teach them a 
new catechism of respect for their power. 

Paganel, an ex-conventionalist and ex-jacobin, who appears to 
have acted with humanity in some of those missions which, for 
the most part, spread desolation throughout France under the 
Terror-dictatorship, has left a work which excited some sensation 
at the time it was published, containing traits of that terrible 
period which have at least that degree of merit which is due to 
personal acquaintance with its actors and incidents. We shall 
extract a few of these to conclude our too desultory observations. 
The following is his description of republicanism in 1793. 

“‘ Republicanism served as the sole title to grace or favour. This 
merit held the place of all others in aspirants to public functions. 
The artisan and labourer passed from the plough or the workshop to 
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the administration of justice and the functions of legislation. Science 
and study had fallen into contempt and disfavour. To be fit for 
every employment, it was sufficient to be illiterate. Our fathers 
have seen the rude gentilshommes of their time disdain all science, 
and extract vanity from the fact that they neither could read nor 
write. A remarkable resemblance in conceit and unreasonableness 
in men of the most opposite opinions and ranks!” 


*“ Hesert.—Tue ‘ Pere DucHeEne.’ 


“‘ Hebert occupies a distinguished place amongst those men who 

sw 5 a part in the bizarre, sanguinary, scandalous farces of 1793 ; 

ut he has rendered himself far more famous still, as the author of 
the journal which was entitled the ‘ Pére Duchéne.’ 

“ Hébert’s journal had for its object to familiarise the multitude 
with all matters of public interest. These were presented to it in its 
own language, and under the most homely images. He com 
his colours and his pictures after nature, borrowing from all that 
was boldest in women, and most unbridled in men, studying his 
models on the quays, and in the halles, as Moliére had studied mar- 

uisses at court, medical quacks in boudoirs, and savans in aca- 
emies. 

“‘ Hébert’s journal propagated rapidly in the multitude the taste 
and desire for that idle and turbulent life which places the popula- 
tion of a great town at the disposal of all parties who choose to 
purchase it. Every counsel, every maxim expressed in the lan- 
guage of vice and licentiousness, were eagerly caught up by readers 
who never spoke any other; and their idiom having become, as it 
were, natural to the Pére Duchéne, they attributed to themselves 
all the sallies of wit, and all the traits of political acuteness contained 
in his journal. It was thus that, by amusing the populace, Hebert 
rendered himself its master, and rer nae it, ike a ready-made 
tool, into the hands of Marat, Robespierre, and the directing council 
of the commune of Paris. 

“At the mere name of the Pére Duchéne two-thirds of France 
were chilled with terror. And yet those who execrated his doctrine 
the most, and those to whom his style was the most unfamiliar, 
showed equal empressement in the perusal of his obscene journal. 
They asked for it with a sort of ostentation; they spoke of it with an 
affected pleasure. This was one way to — from the ranks of 
suspected persons, and, according to the Pére Duchéne’s expression, 
se sans-culottiser. The frontispiece of the Pére smoking his pi 
and working his presses, was daily spread out, as a sort of safe- 
guard, on the toilettes of pretty women, in the cabinets of savans, in 
the saloons of the rich, on the counters of tradesmen. Girondists, 
Moderates, crossed the hall of the legislature, and reached their 
benches, reading, and smiling as they read, the *‘ Pére Duchéne.’ 
The meditative brow of Siéyes himself brightened up with gaiety, 
and his lips counterfeited approval, as he read the protecting paper. 
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“In no former revolution was the power of words so much estab- 
lished as in ours. That of sans-culotte enjoyed the most universal 
favour. It was the sign of salvation, the certificate of patriotism, 
the title of admission into the popular societies; and so soon asa 
citizen, suspected of aristocracy, could achieve this species of regene-< 
ration, he thought he had placed his person and family under ,the 
surest of all guarantees, the protection of the clubs and revolutionary 
committees. The title of sans-culotte was substituted for that of 
patriot. As the author of Christianity had founded that religion on 
the principle of equality, the sans-culotte writers and orators, by 
giving Jesus Christ that title, considered themselves authorised by 

is example to preach the doctrine of division and community of 
goods. It will not appear astonishing, then, that the name of sans- 
culotti des was solemnly _ to the days which completed the repub- 
lican year. The sans-culotti des were devoted to repose, to pleasure, 
to a sort of bacchanalian feasts, exceedingly worthy of the idle and 
paid multitude for whom they were instituted. It was also under the 
influence of the ‘Pére Duchéne’ that the red cap became a signal 
of rallying round the commune of Paris.” 


Heravtt pve SECHELLES. 


‘“‘ Hérault de Séchelles had been one of the pupils and youn 
friends of Buffon. He had owed this privilege to th 


e talents an 
brilliant qualities which the great man discovered in him. But in- 


dolence had the ascendancy-over all his tastes, and the love of women 
over all his other passions. His discourses from the tribune, his 
labours in the committees, were so many victories which he gained 
over himself—so many intervals which he stole from his pleasures. 
Hérault was lavish of a life which promised him only short enjoy- 
ment; he held himself always ready to lose it. He felt that the 
spirit of the Revolution would be too much for his precautions and 
prudence; and every event warned him of the destiny which actuall 
overtook him. He spared himself its terrors by filling with muc 
life the few days allotted him. An elegant writer, he devoted to 
letters the hours stolen from his dominant tastes. A mature philoso- 
pher in the flower of his age, but soon launched, in spite of himself, 
in systems which were condemned by his reason and enlighten- 
ment, he continued faithful internally to the principles of 1789. 
e Laissons a - a pave ” wes but the torrent covered all 

rance, and carried off even those who did not o its e. 

**It would be impossible to trace any sort Fy ctenl odin 
between the men of 1793 and Hérault de Séchelles. His liberal 
education, his tender affections, his taste and urbanity, his fine figure 
and noble features, all these advantages raised him too much above 
their level to be otherwise than suspicious and odious tothem. The 
triumvirs accused him of betraying the party he served; and the 
very constitution which he had drawn up according to their princi- 
ples, furnished his accusers with their strongest arguments.” 
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Manat. 

“There never was a Maratist party; it would have been impos- 
sible, indeed, to form one. Marat possessed none of those qualities 
which raise a man to the head of a party, of a faction. It is neces- 
sary, at least, to charm the multitude by an imposing exterior and 
by agreeable manners, if one cannot draw it r one by force of 
character. Now Marat joined to a short and insignificant stature 
common features, whose convulsive mobility betrayed the agitation 
of his soul, and his inward furies. It was the ferocity of the panther 
on the villanous little face of a monkey. Accordingly, we never 
saw any but a horde of starving idlers in his train. ey attached 
themselves to his fortune by the same instinct which attracts sharks 
to follow in the wake of a vessel. The panem et Circenses which 
Marat promised were pillage and scaffolds. This double bait pro- 
cured him a cortége of workmen without employment, and of women 
without shame—the vile sediment of society which he stirred as he 
plessed, but which never could sustain itself for a long time “ the 
surface.” ° 
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3. The Effect of Restrictions on the Importation of Corn. By 
G. R. Porter, F.R.S. Hooper. 

4. The Many sacrificed to the Few, proved by the Effects of the 
Sugar Monopoly, Hooper. 

5. Commercial and Financial Situation of the Country. Hooper. 

6. Statements illustrative of the Corn Laws. By J. R. M‘Cul- 
loch, Esq. Longman. 

7. The Preference Interests; or Miscalled Protective Duties. 
(We believe by Mr M‘Gregor.) Hooper. 


PARLIAMENT has been dissolved at an earlier period, and 

under circumstances much more favourable to the public 
interest, than we had anticipated at the commencement of the 
past session. A few months back and the prospect of a general 
election appeared to be deferred another year, and we looked 


forward to it with feelings of doubt and apprehension, in which 
we believe all classes of Reformers shared. The whole country 
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had become weary of a prolonged struggle which seemed to have 
no other aim than the possession of office, and to the issue of 
which the great mass of the people were every day becoming 
more indifferent, as a matter with which no one had any concern 
but the actual combatants and their personal friends. If public 
opinion inclined in favour of either party, it undoubtedly leaned 
to the side of the Conservatives. The existing ministry had 
ceased to inspire the people with any confidence in either their 
integrity as Reformers, or their power as a government. On 
many questions vitally connected with the popular interest they 
had declared themselves champions of finality; on others, in 
which they had stood forward as advocates of popular rights, they 
had taken their stand exclusively upon Irish ground, and shown, 
in defence of their own propositions, a spirit of compromise and 
irresolution but little calculated to excite the sympathies of 
English or Scotch constituencies, or to kindle, even in Ireland, a 
spirit of grateful enthusiasm. 

The working classes (but less from Chartism than from 
finding their interests, until of late, entirely neglected) had 
declared against the Whigs. Among the middleclasses Re- 
formers of every shade of opinion had begun to speculate 
uodn the concessions which might be wrung from the Tory 
leader; and to question whether a government that, however 
well-intentioned, was powerless for good, might not be advantage- 
ously exchanged for one that, in the face of a formidable minority, 
would be equally powerless for evil, but strong for all useful mea- 
sures of administrative improvement to which they might be 
driven, or which they might be led voluntarily to adopt. 

The old Reform spirit was entirely prostrate, and never before 
was there in England a state of such profound political apathy. 
In the midst of it, had a dissolution been resolved upon, oneal 
a man among the Reformers would have stirred ; scarcely a single 
independent committee would have been organized; their old 
leaders would have been found, not perhaps changing sides, but 
sitting with their hands folded waiting with ae a for the 
result,—a result which, in the absence of that public spirit which 
can alone counteract aristocratical and clerical influences, and a 
lavish expenditure of money,—would have been a parliament with 
a large and decisive Tory majority. 

A painful vision has been dispelled. The spirit of the 
dream is changed. Let us note the cause which has pro- 
duced the altered circumstances that have arisen,—a cause in 
itself of hopeful promise;—one that marks the progress of 
opinion. Government may have maintained a stationary posi- 
tion, but the people have not. The world moves, said Galileo, 


r 
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and yet it moves; though at the bidding of many in fur robes and 
lawn sleeves it would have stood still, had their power to arrest 
its course been equal to their will. 

Suddenly, and to the great consternation of that landed interest 
to which we were once told it was the object of the Reform 
Bill to give a preponderating influence, Lord John Russell 
rises in his place in the House of Commons, and announces as a 
cabinet measure the abandonment of the Corn Laws. 

We confess the conversion was somewhat unexpected, and, 
after Lord Melbourne’s declaration of last year, took us by sur- 

rise. Nor were we prepared for its effect upon the public mind. 
The excitement which has followed, and the new energy it has 
breathed into the Reform ranks, are greater than we should have 
prophesied. 

It is true the present agitation on the Corn Laws has been 
unfavourably compared with that which immediately preceded 
the Reform Bill, but the two cases are not parallel. The one 
was the explosion of pent-up feelings of wrong, repressed, but 
impatiently endured for centuries; the other arises out of dis- 
cussion and reflection upon a subject which has but newly taken 
possession of the public mind. 

Three years have not elapsed since any systematic efforts have 
been made to popularize the cry for cheap bread, and already it has 
swelled into a shout, amidst which the clamour of the monopolists 
has sunk into a whisper. ‘The progress of opinion is seen in the 
fact that Sir Robert Peel did not dare face it by a bold 
discussion of the subject on the eve of a general election, and 
therefore evaded it by a resolution of want of confidence. Why 
was this, but from a conviction of the growing unpopularity of 
the same views which, five years ago, if ministers had then pro- 
posed a repeal of the Corn Laws, would have enabled him to 
appeal to the country with the certainty of success ? 

We say not that the current of opinion is setting so strongly 
against the monopolists that he and his party must now be 
necessarily defeated, for, remembering the state of the represen- 
tation, we think the chances are in favour of the Conserva- 
tives; but without indulging any too sanguine expectation, it has 
become evident to all that the fate of the Corn pone is sealed, 
and that the victory of the free trader, which may awhile be 
—_ must sooner or later inevitably be won. 

These are cheering facts. We see the people beginning to 


emancipate themselves from the old influences of party. The 
old distinctions of Whig and Tory have lost their meaning. 
Electors refuse to acknowledge the obligation to vote for one set 
of men rather than another under the old banners of Conserva- 
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tism or Reform. The hustings’ test has now a clearer significa- 


tion—‘ monopoly or free trade, cheap bread or dear, high rents or 
the rights of labour.’ The days are past when ministers could 
hope to retain office by the personal attachment of their followers, 
strengthened though it might be by the exercise of patronage. 
With all the faults of the Reform Bill, it has left the people so 
much of power, that to the long duration of any ministry popular 
favour is essential, and that favour can only be obtained by the 
evidence of some real devotion to popular interests. Whatever 
tendency there may be in the world (according to Mr Carlyle) 
to hero worship, no one recognises the hero in the mere minister 
for the time being, or the leader of the opposition. Lord John 
Russell, as a member of the present cabinet, is only Lord John 
Russell,—Sir Robert Peel is only Sir Robert Peel; but the 
two men, as the representatives of opposite principles,—in the 
truth or falsehood of which, however men may differ, all under- 
stand this, that they involve the most vital interests of the 
country,—are invested by millions with an importance scarcely 
second to that of any hero of antiquity in the age in which he 
flourished. 

We could have wished, indeed, that the present cabinet for their 
own sakes had taken yet higher ground, and (without proposing 
- sudden and violent change) had adopted the principle of a 
policy to the full extent as just and liberal as the warmest advo- 
eate of unrestricted commercial intercourse could have desired. 
The budget of 1841 is but a poor approximation to the measures 
recommended in the Report of the Committee on Import Duties. 
One of the proposed measures, that which would have raised the 
duty on Canadian timber, though to be approved as a step towards 
equalization, is in other respects in the ald spirit of impolitic and 
oppressive taxation; taxation imposing burdens which at once 
diminish consumption and fall the most heavily upon the poor. 
To double the duties upon the cheaper class of timber is to say 
to the inhabitants of humble dwellings, ‘‘ Hitherto you have lived 
in houses of but slight construction; they shall now have even 
less solidity than heretofore ; and think yourselves well off if your 
mud cabins have only mud floors; for such are the exigencies of 
= state it can no longer afford to allow you the luxury of deal 

rds.” 

The proposed introduction of foreign sugar at a duty 50 per 
cent. higher than the duty upon sugar from our own colonies, and 
a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter on corn, (in lieu of the total, but 
gradual abolition of all duty,) with vague and indefinite promises 
of ageneral revision of our commercial tariff, are all the advances 


that have yet been made towards the policy of free trade. 
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These would not seem, one would imagine, even to the most 
timid Conservative, very formidable changes, and scarcely would 
they appear to justify the applause with which their announce- 
ment has been received; but when we remark the resistance with 
which even these modifications of our restrictive system have been 
met, and the difficulties opposed to these changes being effected, 
we will not reproach government with not having dared more, 
we will not withhold the expression of our gratitude for what 
they have had the courage to attempt. 

Let us not undervalue the extent of the service performed. It 
is something to have the greatest class interests in the state,—the 
West India interest, the Rast India interest, the Canadian inte- 
rest, and the English land interest,—told for the first time by a 
minister of the crown, ‘The country shall no longer be taxed, 
or taxed to the same extent as heretofore, under the name of pro- 
tection duties, for your exclusive benefit!” No matter compara- 
tively how small the reduction proposed, the question is not 
whether that reduction should be little or much, but which party 
shall have the ascendancy,—that of the nation or the monopolists : 
not whether the duty on corn shall be 1s. or 10s. but whether the 
public interest shall for the first time get the better of class in- 
terests. Give us the power to enact, that under no circumstances 
shall the duty on wheat exceed 8s. per quarter, and the same 
power will enable us by and bye to declare the trade free, and 
perhaps at a period quite as early as we should now be willing to 
appoint, if it depended upon us to set the question at rest at 
once and for ever. 

We have reason for exultation when we see one of the great aris- 
tocratical parties of the state committed, to this extent, to the princi- 
ples of free commercial intercourse, and we will not uncharitably 
scrutinize the motives which have influenced their conduct. The 
best of us act from mixed motives; and those who are the most 
habitually governed by personal considerations sometimes ex- 
hibit a disinterestedness for which they have not credit with 
the world. We rejoice only in the fact; whether ministers have 
{as far as their own interests are concerned) been wise or 

oolish in their generation, whether by the step they have taken 

they retain office or lose their places, for the people we see the 
commencement of a better era, and a bright prospect opening 
for the improvement of their physical and social condition. 

The view we take of the present posture of affairs would be 
but little affected by the event of the present election, if, while 
we are writing, we could foresee with certainty its result. If 
ministers should obtain a majority, the fact will at least convince 
their opponents of the hopelessness of ever succeeding to office 
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on monopoly principles ; ifthe majority should be gained by the 
Tories, it will only hasten the period of Corn-law repeal. 

It is known that we are not among the uncompromising advo- 
cates of ministers, but for several reasons, and some not unim- 
portant ones, we should regret to see them succeeded by a Tory 
cabinet. Looking, however, only at the great question of cheap 
bread and free trade, we do not hesitate to assert that the best 
thing that could happen would be for ministers to be placed ina 
minority. Neither party can expect a great accession of numbers, 
and the danger to be dreaded is, that ministers will obtain a ma- 
jority only Cana; sufficient to enable them to keep office, in 
which case Corn-law repeal will be sacrificed, like Irish Regis- 
tration bills, to necessity and expediency. With honest inten- 
tions, ministers may be disheartened hy the difficulties they 


will have to encounter both in the Commons and the Lords; 
they will therefore probably endeavour to treat with the enemy 
rather than fight, and the zeal of their new adherents out of 
doors will rapidly cool. 

Let the present men in power change places with the opposition, 
and the whole body of the Whigs (excepting the few who may 
abandon their party) will be driven to identify themselves with the 


principles to which many of them are as yet only half converts. A 
spirit of earnestness and eloquence will be infused into the de- 
bates of the House of Commons, to which for many years the 
walls of parliament have been strangers. ‘The political education 
of the people, stimulated by the speeches of a liberal opposition, 
will make rapid progress, and in a brief time a demand for cheap 
bread, more universal and irresistible than that which compelled 
Sir Robert Peel to concede the question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, will force the Tory premier to give way upon this point also, 
or to yield up the reins of government to a new Liberal cabinet 
that would then be strong enough to carry the measure trium- 
phantly through both Houses of legislature, and with it measures 
of equal importance, the discussion of which must now be 
necessarily postponed. 

We make these remarks with no view that Reformers should 
relax in their exertions to defeat the efforts of their old political 
opponents, and to return men from their own ranks. A large 
Tory majority. (and that might be the result of general supine- 
ness,) would be a great misfortune. It would prevent the people 
receiving even such an instalment of the measure as we have good 
reason to believe Sir Robert Peel is himself willing to propose ; 
for a large majority would deprive him of all pretext with his 
own party for interfering with the present scale of duties. With 
@ majority constantly trembling in the balance, Sir Robert Peel 
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would not hesitate to tell his followers that the time for compro- 
mise had arrived; but the apathy of Reformers, and the activity 
of class interests, may render him too strong even for his own 
favourite temporising policy. The present project of Sir R. Peel 
is clearly to form, not an ultra Tory, but a Canning administra- 
tion, composed of what are usually termed the moderate men of 
both sides; but if the monopolists should fain an overwhelming 
preponderance in the House, he will be driven to surround him- 
self with men pledged to resist, @ l’outrance, all concession, and 
it would not be (as we know from experience) by single elections 
pers iy long seven years’ parliament, that Reformers would re- 
gain the ground they had lost. 

There are other reasons for deprecating the return of the 
Tories to office with power sufficient to enable them to carry any 
measure they pleased with a high hand. One arises out of the 
state of the revenue. There is now a large deficit, which, for the 

resent, may be met by a loan, but either the Customs must be 
increased by a change in our commercial tariff (and this is not 
likely to be a measure of immediate adoption by Sir Robert), or new 
taxes must be imposed. What will be the nature of those taxes ? 
Will they be made to press upon the rich or upon the poor? 
Will they be favourable or adverse to the interests of the masses, 
morally or physically considered ? 

The question answers itself by a reference to the laws which 
prohibit the poor man’s herring, when of foreign taking, but 
allow the rich man’s turbot to pass duty-free. These laws ema- 
nated from the party now seeking office, and if any one doubt 
that they are prepared to frame others in the same spirit, let 
him note the observations that have fallen from the lips of Tory 
leaders on the penny postage. 

We believe there never was an instance of a measure, in the 
shape of a remission of taxation, so universally and deservedly 
popular, so pregnant with benefits to the productive and commer- 
cial classes, and so vitally connected with the moral interests of 
the people, as the reduction of the old postage duties; and yet for 
this measure ministers have been more taunted and upbraided 
than for any other they have carried; and it is now whispered at 
the Carlton Club, that one of the first steps of Sir Robert Peel 
will be to recover the lost million by re-imposing the old rates, 
or by substituting for the 1d. a uniform charge of 4d. 

o show that we are not libelling honourable candidates 
who have good reasons for changing their tone, or being silent on 
the subject when soliciting the suffrages of electors, we will re- 
fresh the reader's memory with a few brief extracts from the 
recent debates, 
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Mr Goulburn, Chancellor of the Exchequer expectant, it will 
be remembered, has never lost an opportunity of showing his 
enmity to the new postage system, and of quarrelling with its 
details. Not once merely, but on many occasions has he de- 
nounced the conduct of ministers on this head. We find him 
saying, April 30th,— 

‘‘ And this was the period (alluding to a former deficit) and this 
the state of things which they selected as a fit opportunity for repeal- 
ing the postage duties, thereby incurring a loss of 1,500,000. 

“¢ It now appeared to be admitted for the first time, that the repeal 
of the Post-office dutics had not answered the expectations of those 
by whom that measure was brought forward.” 


It is altogether untrue that those who put forward the plan of 
penny postage have been disappointed in its results. Never was 
a new experiment so decidedly successful. It was not con- 
templated by Mr Rowland Hill that, within one year, or within 
five years, the old amount of revenue would be realised by the 
new system. He himself calculated upon a permanent deficiency 
of 300,000/., to be made good only by the stimulus which cheap 

ostage would = to the consumption of all taxed commodities ; 
ut already, although but one year has elapsed since the change, 


the number of letters passing through the Post Office has increased 


threefold ; and Mr Hill has demonstrated, in a paper* submitted 
by him to the Statistical Society, that if the present rate of in- 
erease should continue to be maintained (an annual augmentation 
of 21 per cent.), the old amount of revenue will be realised within 
three and a half years from the present time. 

Whether this eae should be fulfilled or not, is it nota 
splendid result of the plan, that a be which allows a poor man 
for one penny to senda letter seven hundred miles, from the Land’s 
End to John O’Groat’s house, should not only pay all expenses, 
but leave a net profit to government (as it has actually done) of 
465,000/, in the first year of its trial?+ The number of letters 





* Mr Ashurst has conferred a favour upon the public by printing this 

per as a cheap tract for extensive circulation. It is published by Mr 

ooper, 13 Pallmall East, at the price of 3d., or for distribution at 10s. on 
hundred. The title is—‘ Results of the New Postage Arrangements.’ By 
Rowland Hill, Esq. 

The gross revenue of the Post Office in 1839 was 2,400,000/. Under 
the new system, more than half has been realised, or 1,345,000/., show- 
ing a deficiency the first year of only 1,055,000/. The increased ex- 
penditure of the Post Office (100,000/.) has been occasioned chiefly by the 
extravagant charges of the railroad companies, and by a cause not men- 
tioned by Mr Rowland Hill, but known to every one connected with St 
Martin’s-le-Grand,—the practical impediments thrown in the way of more 
economical arrangements by Colonel Maberly and Lord Lichfield. Both 
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now posted exceeds that of former years by TWO MILLIONS 
OF LETTERS PER WEEK, or upwards of ONE HUN- 
DRED MILLIONS OF LETTERS PER YEAR, +} the whole 


of which would have been suppressed had Mr Goulburn been in 
office ; and that he now contemplates, if he has not quite deter- 
mined upon, suppressing this immense correspondence, to remedy, 
on —s office, what he considers the error of his predecessors, 
cannot be for a moment doubtful. 

Echoing the same opinions, we find, in the final debate of the 
session (on the want of confidence motion), Sir James Graham 
making observations to the following effect :— 


“Next comes the Post-office scheme. He frankly yielded the 
whole credit of that measure to her Majesty’s government. That 
measure he attributed to the weakness of the government. The 
Postmaster General had forewarned the government of the result ; he 
had characterised the measure as a fatal step. Sir James Graham 
wished her Majesty’s government joy of the Post-office measure.” 


Mr Sergeant Jackson said,— 


“ The same cause induced ministers to give up the revenue de- 
rived from the Post-office, than which there were no other means to 
produce a larger sum by a slighter pressure upon the public.” 

Sir Robert Peel observed,— 


“Ido not believe if her Majesty’s ministers had possessed the 
confidence of the House of Commons, that they would, in the face 
of an increasing expenditure, in the face of an increasing deficiency, 
have incurred the risk—nay, encountered the certain evil—of losing 
1,200,0002. of revenue by the Post-office bill. I believe it was the 
same cause which led you to abandon that Post-office revenue that 
induces you to have recourse to the expedient to which you have 
now resorted—your weakness is the cause.” 


So, then, if the government had been strong, and Sir Robert 
Peel at its head, no such measure of immediate, though but tem- 
porary loss, would have been adopted by the right hon. baronet; 
and the “many advantages arising from the reduction of the 


these gentlemen predicted in the oe language the failure of the 
system, and it was not to be expected that they would assist in yeoviog 

emselves false rophets. It will scarcely be credited, that although the ol 
distinction is abolished between twopenny post letters and general post 
letters, two"sets of messengers continue to be employed, when one would 
suffice, for delivering London local letters, and letters received from the 
coun 





t Gross total of letters delivered in the United Kingdom the week ending— 
24 November, 1839, . . . . . 1,585,973 
22 1640, 


” 3,485,826 
23 May, 1841, . . . « « 3,699,125 | 
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duties,” to which he professes himself not insensible, would then 
have been, and are therefore now to be, sacrificed to his inability 
to make good this amount of revenue, by more legitimate means 
than a tax inflicting heavy pecuniary fines upon all the letter- 
writers of the United Kingdom. 

It will be said that no minister in his senses, newly taking 
office, would risk the unpopularity of a return to the old rates of 
postage. No doubt Sir Robert Peel, by such a measure, would 
damage himself irretrievably ; but this is no security that the 
attempt will not be made. If he and his party have not hesitated 
to express the opinions we have quoted on the eve of a dissolu- 
tion, neither will they hesitate to act upon them should they 
succeed in obtaining power. In several instances Sir Robert 
Peel, with all his worldly wisdom, has betrayed a similar want of 
common sagacity. No greater blunder was ever committed by a 
statesman than that of giving personal offence to the Queen on 
two questions, both of insignificant import. The one, that of 
the Household, which was, afer all, only an excuse for not accept- 


ing office when too weak to retain it; the other, that of reducin 
the income assigned Prince Albert by the amount of 20,000 
We admit that 30,000/., instead of 50,000/., was more than a 
sufficient sum to be given by the nation to a prince consort ; but 


when it is remembered that the same men 

a grant of 100,000/. to the Queen Dowager, it is clear that other 
motives than those of economy actuated their opposition to 
Prince Albert, and that their conduct originated, in fact, in spleen 
and party spite, by which they were hurried on to an insult which 
we imagine her Majesty will not soon forget or forgive. The 
statesman who can make these mistakes, the statesman who was 
unable to foresee that his resistance to the motion for enfran- 
chising Manchester and some few of the large towns, would 
lead to a Reform Bill, which would exclude his party from office 
for ten years, will not be long in again committing himself to 
similar acts of suicidal folly. 

Other motives also than those of consideration for the revenue 
enter into the views of the enemies of cheap postage :—selfishness 
is largely mixed up with the lamentations of the Tories for the 
loss of the post-office revenue. With a return to the old system 
will come a return to the exclusive privilege of franking, the loss 
of which, with the distinction it conferred, by making a difference 
between an M.P. and another man, was the chief objection tothe - 
measure in the mind of many members, and the most serious 
obstacle it encountered in passing through the House. 

Mr Gladstone, in his new pamphlet, cannot see (shutting his 
eyes that he should not) that cheap postage is any benefit to a 
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poor man, but no member of parliament is insensible of its ad- 
vantages to himself. Few members hesitated to turn to valuable 
account the privilege of franking; and indeed, without restoring 
it, the Tories themselves would not agree to the proposition that 
aw postage should be abolished. 

he father of Sir Robert Peel, when in parliament, allowed 
the whole of the customers of the firm to which he belonged to 
address their letters on business to himself personally, to 
save postage to himself and partners. Several London alder- 
men and bankers held seats solely on the same account; for 
where the correspondence of a mercantile house was extensive, 
the value of the privilege of franking was estimated at 300/. per 
annum. Even under the present rates of postage, parliamentary 
franking would enable the same class of persons to save consider- 
able sums; but that is not so much coveted at present as the 
possession of a privilege denied to others, and therefore dear to 
little minds. 

We will now glance at a few of the Tory arguments urged in 
the same debates upon the two great topics of hustings declama- 
tion at the present moment— Sugar and Corn. 

Ministers exhibited a want of tact and prudence (which every 
friend of free trade will regret) in allowing the question of an 
alteration of the sugar duties to precede that of a repeal of the 
Corn Laws, or a general revision of our commercial Tariff. The 
ground of resistance, of which the monopolists were certain to 
avail themselves, ought to have been foreseen, and a very little 
management would have deprived them of the plausible pretext 
(and it was nothing more) upon which they mainly rest their 
opposition to the budget, namely, that ministers were periling 
the success of the but recent experiment of negro emancipation. 

As this is now the election cry of the party, and one which 
they know will have some influence on the minds of many who 
belong to that numerous and increasing section of the community 
who interest themselves in the abolition of slavery all over the 
world, we will expose, in a few words, the sophistry of the ob- 
jection. 

Lord Palmerston, who made by far the cleverest speech in the 
debate,* yet omitted to mention, or entirely overlooked, what 
appears to us the only answer to the reasoning of honest and 
conscientious slave-trade abolitionists. 





* As we have often had reason to animadvert in strong terms upon 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, we have the ter pleasure in acknow- 
ledging the zeal and remarkable familiarity with the principles of free trade 
displayed by him in his speech on the Budget. 

Vou. XXXVI. No. I. N 
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He exposed successfully the inconsistency of the monopolists ; 
he showed that, on the part of the West India planters and mer- 
chants, the late enemies of negro emancipation, their new 
anxiety for the interests of the Blacks was only a hypocritical 
pretence. He proved that the principle of refusing to consume 
the produce of slave labour was one which could not be carried 
out ; that no one would dream of prohibiting the slave-grown 
cotton, the slave-grown tobacco, the slave-grown rice, for which 
this country was already the greatest market in the world; and 
yet he did not, to our thinking, fairly meet the point in discus- 
sion. ‘The inconsistency or the hypocrisy of our opponents, the 
impracticability of carrying out a good principle to its full extent, 
and even the commercial advantages to be derived from a change, 
are all foreign to the question. 

We have but just spent twenty millions sterling to emancipate 
800,000 slaves. Will the partial abolition of the West India 
sugar monopoly be fatal to the progress of industry, order, and 
civilization among the members of this newly enfranchised com- 
munity? If it will be so fatal, or even only a serious hindrance 
to their prosperity, then the people of this country, and we com- 
mend them for the spirit, are prepared cheerfully to submit to 
yet further sacrifices than permit so mischievous a result. 

But there is a direct answer to the question whether this would 
really be the consequence of the Ministerial measure—1r wouLD 
NOT. 

There is a further and a triumphant answer to the objection— 
protective duties are an injury to free labour, and an obstacle to 
slave abolition. 

What is now the reply of the American slave-holder to Mr Gur- 
ney’s letter on the prosperity of our West India colonies since the 
Emancipation Act? It is that their prosperity hangs upon a 
monopoly of the English market, and that we dare not expose 
Sree labour to a fair competition with slave labour. 

If this be true, then is the planter of the southern states right 
in predicting ruin to himself as the result of abolition in America. 
If it be true (and true moreover that even a differential duty 
of 50 per cent. is not protection enough, as the monopolists now 
contend) then has Mr Gurney himself and the whole party of 
abolitionists been all along asserting that which was false, when 
they have contended for the cheapness of free labour as compared 
with the labour of the slave. 

But it is not true that we have to dread the competition. All 
the evidence received from the West India colonies tends to show 
that, although two slaves can be kept in food for the wages of 
one free labourer, the labour of the one working cheerfully 
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as a voluntary agent is more than equal to the labour of the two 
slaves working under the eye and lash of the task-master. 

The fact is more than sufficiently demonstrated by the ener- 
mous rise in the value of West India estates, for which we 
were once told no cultivators would be found. If there be 
any who doubt, let them take any three able-bodied paupers 
from an English workhouse, and place them to dig in a field 
by the side of a labourer accustomed to support himself by 
his own industry. Every farmer, every surveyor of the high- 
ways, knows, that in such circumstances the one man will do more 
work than the whole three. Pauperism is akin to slavery—in 
both cases the vice of the system is the same; and that vice is 
protection from the necessity of self-exertion. The slave is a 
pauper, aware that his master (like the parish in the other 
case) must feed him and clothe him, whether he work or not, 
and who will work therefore only on compulsion. The free man, 
as an independent labourer, knowing that he has to depend only 
upon himself, becomes equal to any task by rousing his energies 
for the effort. : 

And what is now the reason that our West India planters tell 
us they are not equal to a fair competition (and we may admit 
that they are not at present prepared for it) with the planters of 
Brazil and Cuba? he reason, whatever other they may assign, 
is PROTECTION :—protection which has enabled them to carry on, 
at a profit, a manufacture without any personal superintendence, 
by wasteful processes, and the worst possible economical arrange- 
ments. 

In Jamaica every other estate at least, and perhaps two-thirds 
of the estates on the island, belong to some English merchant 
living in London or Liverpool, who commits the property to the 
management of an attorney, who again consigns it to a deputy. 
That the proprietors of these estates, under a free trade system, 
would not hold them profitably, is not only probable, but certain. 
What English farm could be so cultivated without loss? Under 
a system of free trade the estates must change hands; the occu- 
piers must be the owners, as in other sugar-growing countries ;— 
proprietors putting their own shoulders to the wheel, and bearing ° 
up against competition by making the most of their resources. 

Never was there so mistaken a policy as that which supposes 
industry thrives best under protection;—what better way can there 
be to encourage indolence than by protecting it? ‘That the ma- 
nufacturers of a nation will attain perfection under such a system, 
as not only English monopolists, but French and Russian states- 
men, contend, is to expect the lame to excel in swiftness, and the 
blind in sight. 
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Why should a manufacturer study the best processes when, 
having nothing to fear from rivalry, the most slovenly methods 
will answer his purpose? Why should a tradesman relinquish, 
for the sake of the public, the advantage of selling his goods dear, 
if protected from the competition of those who would sell the 
same commodities cheap? Imagine, fifty years back, the owner 
of a spinning wheel protected against the inventions of an Ark- 
wright, and where would have been the vast population of our 
manufacturing districts, and the wealth they have spread over the 
surface of the globe? 

It is only through competition there can be progress or im- 
provement. Protection is its greatest enemy. Away with it, if 
we would develop the moral or physical energies of black or 
white. We remember during the war, when we were at school, 
it was a popular idea that one Englishman was at any time a 
match for five Frenchmen. The cry of our old soldiers was, “* No 
slinking behind walls—a fair field and no favour.” Is it for our 
farmers or our manufacturers to show the white feather instead 
of hoisting the Union Jack? 

But, say the monopolists, give us yet time to prepare for the 
change. The measure proposed by ministers gives that time. It 
does not propose at once to place all sugars upon an equal footing, 
but retains a differential duty of 50 per cent. in favour of colo- 
nial sugar. 

The only objection to the measure is, that it allows it to be 
inferred that this duty of 50 per cent. is not to be subject to fur- 
ther change. We would have had a gradual reduction, and a 
time named when the differential duty should wholly cease. 

We have said nothing of the loss anticipated by London West 
India merchants, for whether such injury be imaginary or real, 
we have already given them full compensation. West India mer- 
chants have had their bad debts made good, and the value of their 
estates doubled, and again to present their claims is an imperti- 
nence upon which we will not waste a word. 

We will only add on the sugar question one additional argu- 
ment, and we take it from the speech of Lord Palmerston. 
The admission of foreign sugar, though it will not put down 
— and may even for a time give a slight advantage to the 
manufacturers of slave sugar, will tend to the suppression of the 
slave traffic. It will cube te British government to enter into 
negotiation with the Brazilians and Spaniards with better chances 
of success for the suppression of the slave trade on their own 
coasts. Lord Palmerston said,— 

‘The Slave Trade would long since have been put down in the 
Brazils and in Cuba, if the Brazilian government and the gover- 
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nors of Cuba had chosen to enforce their own laws, and to fulfil 
the obligations of treaties concluded with us. Why have they not 
done so? Because they do not believe in the sincerity of our profes- 
sions, and attribute our anxiety for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade to motives very different from those which in reality prompt 
us. They see in us nothing but commercial enemies. On the one 
hand, we shut our markets against their produce ; on the other hand, 
we try to prevent them from getting what they erroneously consider 
a necessary accession of labourers. They judge of one part of our 
conduct by the other. They see that with a spirit of narrow-minded 
commercial jealousy, we exclude their produce, that it may not com- 
pete in our markets with the produce of our own colonies; they 
think that we want to prevent them from getting fresh slaves, in 
order that thus their sugar may cost them more, and may become 
dearer, and that so the sugar of our colonies may be better able to 
compete with their sugar in the market of Europe.” 





On the question of the Corn Laws, we have in another part of 
the Review quoted largely from the reports of the Hand-loom 
Commissioners, and but little remains to be said which is not 
already familiar to every one who has given the slightest atten- 
tion to the subject. : 

One or two points, however, claim notice, and the first is a 
ponge in the speech of Lord Charles Russell on the 15th of 

ay,—another indication of the fact, that the supporters of minis- 
ters are yet far from joining as a body in the present movement. 
If even the brother of Lord John Russell can resist the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, on such idle grounds as the following, how much 
has yet to be accomplished before the prejudices of the Tory 
aristocracy can be removed, or their resistance overcome? At the 


Bedford meeting, Lord Charles observed— 


“‘If the protective duties are repealed, two million acres of land 
must go out of cultivation, and immense numbers of labourers be 
reduced to a state of starvation.” 


We pause for a moment, though we are almost ashamed to do 
so, to consider the extent of the evil apprehended. Grant that 
two millions of acres would cease to be cultivated, what are the 
real numbers of this immense body of labourers suddenly to be 
deprived of their means of existence ? 

very one acquainted with agricultural operations is aware 
that a hundred acres of wheat land does not give steady employ- 
ment to five labourers upon an average for the whole year. 
This will be obvious to all when it is considered that on wheat 
land the principal labour is performed by the horse and plough, 
and that when the land has been twice ploughed, and the seed 
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sown, nothing more requires to be done to it till the grain is ripe 
for the sickle, a period of nearly twelve months. Five labourers, 
however, constantly employed upon every hundred acres of 
wheat-land throughout the year, would give a total of 100,000 
labourers, receiving from their employers 10s. each per week, 
or collectively 50,000/. per annum. 

The ‘immense number of labourers” to be deprived of em- 
ployment cannot then, at any rate, exceed 100,000, and a measure 
of this vast national import is resisted on the ground that 
50,000/. per annum less than heretofore would be spent among 
the peasantry of our agricultural districts. But why are these 
100,000 labourers to be all left to starve? If the country be 
inundated with foreign corn, will there be no additional 
employment for millers and bakers? Will there be no stimulus 
to our foreign trade, and no accession of hands required in 
some one or other branch of manufactures? Will the dock-yards 
be so empty, notwithstanding the millions of tons of shipping 
employed in the importation of corn, that there will be no new 
demand for sailors or ship’s carpenters ? 

And why, because wheat is imported from abroad, are two mil- 
lion acres of wheat-land to become tracts of waste? Are they so 
sterile that by no process can they be rendered fit for pasture ? Are 
these two millions of wheat-land not even fit for potato gardens for 
that starving peasantry whose future imagined destitution Lord 
Charles so much commiserates? If so, se a monstrous propo- 
sition is it, that upon the fertility of such land the whole people 
of Great Britain and Ireland should be dependent for their daily 
bread ! 

And here we are reminded of the common fallacy that we 
ought to be independent of foreigners for the supply of food, lest 
we should be placed at their mercy by a war. We ask, would 
not the same foreigners be equally at our mercy, and is not the 
way to prevent a war to make them dependent upon us for a 
market for their produce ? 

This notion of maintaining an isolated and repulsive position 
is the cause of all war. There are no wars between nations 
intimately connected by the friendly relations of commerce. 
Too many interests on both sides are involved in the continuance 
of peace to allow a quarrel to result in an appeal to arms.* 

Disinterested British landowners! How sad to be dependent 





* France may go to war with us, because we have little or no trade with 
France, and there is no English interest in that country opposed to war ; 
but no apprehensions were ever more groundless than those recently enter- 
tained of a war with the United States. 
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upon foreigners !—how pleasant to be dependent upon Lord Win- 
chilsea and his brother peers! How much more amiable and 
benevolent are home landlords than those of unknown re- 
gions! How much better it is to draw our supplies from the 
few than the many, from the barns of the owners of a limited 
number of acres, than from the surplus stocks of all the farmers 
in the world ! 

But it is amusing to reflect upon the outcry that would be 
raised by this very Tainded aristocracy if this favourite notion of 
theirs, of rendering England independent of foreigners, could be 
realised to its full extent. Were an act to be obtained for 
the purpose next session, the one privation of Havannah 
cigars, pressing heavily as it would do upon the junior members 
of noble families, would cause it to be immediately repealed ; to 
say nothing of silk, cotton, tea, wine, spices, and a multitude of 
other commodities, which to iuxury are as necessaries of life, and 
for which the English landowner is wholly indebted to our 
foreign trade. 

It is lost labour, however, reasoning with these men; their 
stolidity passes belief. What can be said to those who hold 
opinions like the following, first propounded, we believe, in the 
* Quarterly Review ?— 


‘¢ England would be as great and powerful, and all useful — 


men would be as rich as they are, though one ruin should ingulf all 
the manufacturing towns and districts of Great Britain !”—Standard, 


June 5. 


This is but one remove from insanity, and we will not reason 
with madmen. We are told that farmers would be ruined if the 
manufacturer were allowed to buy their corn in the cheapest 
market; and in the same breath,—that if the manufacturers were 
swept from the earth, the agricultural interest would equall 
prosper! Which of these propositions is true? Neither. Bot 
are false. The English farmer will always supply the home 
market to a considerable extent, for it is idle to say that he would 
have no advantage by being on the spot when importers must 
send a thousand miles; but were it possible to annihilate the 
whole manufacturing and trading population, that is to say, two- 
thirds of the people of England, to what market would he then 
take his produce? Do farmers grow corn to sell to.farmers, or 
to manufacturers and traders ?—to landlords, or to those who sup- 
ply the means of importing the foreign luxuries which landlords 
consume, and through whose industry many thousand fields have 
been converted into gold mines, yielding to their owners ground- 
rents instead of grain ? 
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Rut, again, we are told that the English agriculturist, like the 
Jamaica sugar-planter, cannot exist without protection. ‘ Help! 
help! for the abe of Buckingham! Protect the noble lord. 
His property—his life are at stake. He faints in the excess of 
his apprehensions. ‘The glory of England will pass away !” 

Imagine this appeal at the hustings, or the Duke himself 
calling upon an elector, and imploring his compassion with tears. 
What will be the answer where the elector is fortunate enough 
to possess both common sense and a real spirit of independence ? 
“ Protection, my lord, you shall have, for your person and pro- 
perty, in common with the poorest of the realm, but keep your 

ands out of my pocket. If by protection you mean that I 
am to be taxed to keep up your rents, and to go barefoot 
and in rags to buy your dear bread, it is I that need protection 
against you. Go, and with your brother, the Duke of New- 
castle, do what you like with your own, but claim not, under 
false pretences, the right to rob me of the fruits of my industry.” 

Here we would dismiss the subject, but some notice is required 
of a pamphlet by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq., addressed to the fears 
of the agriculturist, and in calming them likely to be of some 
service, but also tending to produce an impression that a fixed 
duty of 8s. is not a concession worth struggling for as a great 
and immediate benefit. 

Mr M‘Culloch contends that no considerable quantity of 
wheat can be — in any foreign port under 35s. per 
quarter; and that the charges and contemplated duty would 
prevent its being sold to the English consumer under 56s. per 
quarter. 

Ss. 
Priceabroad - - = 35 
Freight, dock charges, kc. 10 
Proposed duty - - 8 
Profit to the importers - 3 


56 0 

In this there is some truth, but also a great fallacy. The cal- 
culation is made upon the supposition that the corn imported 
would be purchased with money, as in 1839; whereas, if the 
ports were constantly open, the corn trade would be essentially 
a barter trade, and the profit upon the manufactured goods given 
in payment would often be sufficiently large to cover the whole 
expense of freight and charges on the corn. Not only may a 
considerable modifications be expected in 1842 of the American 
and German tariffs should the ministerial measure be carried, but 
even under existing tariffs there would be a much greater demand 
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than at present for manufactured goods, if it were always certain 
that our ports would be open and corn received in payment. 
The benefit therefore would be two-fold. The price of bread 
would be reduced (and to a lower extent than is shown by 
Mr M‘Culloch), and trade would be considerably improved. 

We have read with astonishment that part of his pamphlet 
in which he proposes a drawback or bounty on the exportation 
of corn in seasons of abundance. Had the pamphlet been pub- 
lished without the name of the author, we could not have credited 
the fact that a distinguished political economist, and an old 
advocate of Corn-law repeal, could be found assuming that a 
plentiful crop is a misfortune to the farmer, for which he is 
entitled to compensation from the state. Every thrasher could 
inform him, if the farmer would not, that the question of profit 
depends quite as much upon the comparative yield of the crop 
as upon the price of corn in the market. ‘The first inquiry to 
be made is, whether a field has yielded four quarters to the acre, 
or, as in some seasons, only the value of the seed corn. Half a 
crop, with wheat at '70s., will not pay the farmer so well as a full 
crop at 40s. To make it quite clear, let us put the case arith- 
metically :— 

Pr. £ s.d. 


Good season, 100 acres, producing 4 qrs. to the acre 40s.—800 0 0 
3 


Average do. 100 66 66 ‘ 66 50s.—750 0 0 
Bad do. 100 66 66 2 “ec 66 70s.—700 0 0 


Here is a clear profit of 50/. in one case, and 100/. in the 
other, resulting from an abundant harvest with low prices; and 
yet we are told by Mr M‘Culloch, “in bad seasons throw open 
your ports ;” in other words, aggravate the distress of the farmer, 
—* in good seasons give him a drawback upon exportation,” that 
is to say, swell the amount of his gains. 

No doubt there are exceptions; the farmer must suffer whose 
farm has produced less, when his neighbours’ farms have produced 
more, and it was these exceptions (for which no one would think 
of legislating) that gave a colouring of truth to the doctrine of 
over-production. ‘Too much food was the evil deprecated in 
a country in which one-third of the people are underfed. 
We regard it as a profound error. An abundant harvest is a 
national blessing, of which the agriculturist has his full share of 
benefit, and God forbid that the people should be deprived of 
theirs by contrivances for creating an artificial scarcity. 

We must draw to a conclusion, and indeed further observations 
are not needed, for the present contest is one not to be deter- 
mined by sound logic, but by active personal exertion. We 
have already given our opinion of the duty of Reformers at 
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the present crisis. We have often opposed ministers; but 
we lose sight of them at the present moment, and see only 
the friends and opponents of monopoly. We will not even 
reproach the Liberals for ceasing (for a time) to demand the 
organic reforms of which we now most feel the need, and for 
thinking only of returning men pledged to the doctrines of free 
trade. Vote by ballot, annual parliaments, equalization of the 
suffrage,—what are these but means to an end? ‘The most per- 
fect system of representative government that the wit of man 
could devise, could procure for the people no greater good than a 
free course for industry, untaxed bread, and unrestricted trade. 
We will not quarrel about the means, when there is a chance of 
attaining our object by any other road than that which we once 
proposed as the shortest to the desired end. 

his we know was the feeling among the leading City Reformers 
when application was first made to Lord John Russell to represent 
the City; they did not forget his former finality doctrines, and his 
often wavering and undecided policy ; but they judged it prudent 
to agree to a bill of indemnity for the past in their anxiety for the 
triumph of commercial reform. They thought, perhaps, also of 
the services he has rendered as Colonial Secretary, a department 
of Government, which, it is but justice to Lord John Russell to 
say, has never before been so ably filled. 

We deeply, however, regret the retirement of Mr Grote. It 
has the appearance of a warning to men of independent thought 
and action not to sacrifice expediency to principle. Had Mr 
Grote been less honest, less uncompromising, and more subser- 
vient to party objects, he would not have been barely returned 
to the last parliament in 1837 by the small majority of six; his 
City friends in 1841 would not have been afraid (erroneously, 
we think) of hazarding a defeat. But this, or any similar tem- 

orary reverse, ought not to be received as a disappointment. 

he most useful men, those who do the greatest injury to the 
enemy, necessarily hold the most dangerous, though the most 
honourable post. They must ever be prepared for the desertion 
of the timid, the implacable hostility of foes. During our war 
with the United States, it was the officers, not the common 
men, who first fell by the hands of American rifle-shooters. 

Mr Grote, we trust, will be brought into parliament for some 
other constituency. No man understands better the question 
now agitating the whole country, or is better able to support it: 
among the liberal members no man had more the ear of the 
House. We trust, too, that Sir William Molesworth will not be 
eam pe wholly to retire. He deserves the thanks of every 
riend of administrative improvement for the practical reforms he 
effected in the system of transportation. Here are two men of 
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education and fortune, highly qualified by their talents for the 
business of legislation, likely to be lost to the public; and yet 
among the crowd of those whe obtain easy admission to the House 
of Commons, how few possess qualities rising above mediocrity 
and common-place ! 

We fear many constituencies will fall into the error of sup- 
posing that they will have done their duty if they return to 
parliament any candidate who calls himself in general terms a 
friend of ministers. Among the late ministerialists in the House 
there were many prepared to vote against the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and it was a great misfortune to the liberal interest that 
the resolution of Sir R. Peel prevented the names from being 
known of these traitors in the camp. Among those who would 
have voted for the repeal, there are some in heart opposed to it, 
and who would throw practical difficulties in its way, while there 
have ever been too few in the House really masters of the 
subject, and resolutely bent upon obtaining the object. Twenty 
honest, intelligent, and zealous free traders in the House would 
be worth a hundred qualified only to vote. 

We hope this will be changed. We are glad to see that Mr 
Cobden, the founder of the Anti-Corn-law league, is certain of his 
return. Our old friends, and the old friends of Corn-law repeal, 
Col. Thompson and Dr Bowring, are not forgotten by the electors. 
We want, however, a few men from the ranks of those who are 
less known as speakers at public meetings, but of the highest in- 
tellectual reputation. Who so thoroughly conversant with the 
question of the import duties as Mr J. D. Hume, Mr G. R. 
Porter, Mr M‘Gregor, all of the Board of Trade? Why are not 
these, or men like these, eminently qualified to discuss both the 

rinciple and its details, sought out and forced into the house ? 
here, too, is Mr Senior, the author of the ‘ Report of the Hand- 
loom Commissioners,’ a free trade document most appropriate to 
the time, or Mr Samuel Jones Loyd, that Croesus among Refor- 
mers? Why is he not contesting one of the counties of which 
he is the ground landlord ?* These are all men calculated for real 
service in the cause of commercial reform; and to defend the 
Penny Postage, now threatened with attack, who so fit a person 
to send to the House as Mr Rowland Hill? s 

The expenses of a contested election ought not to bea dis- 
couragement to Reformers ; those expenses, which consist chiefly 
in the salaries of agents and the hire of committee rooms, &c., 
diminish as popular enthusiasm increases, but are continually 
augmenting in the case of those who trust only to the influence 
of property and intimidation. The unpopular candidate must 





* Or rapidly becoming such. 
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ay for every service performed, however trifling. With the 
aioe of this fact, we should find our acccunt in putting up 
a candidate for every place not represented by a Reformer; a 

contest that would cost comparatively nothing to the Liberals, 
would help most materially to exhaust the Carlton purse. 

We close our remarks with what we hope will be deemed 
suitable and seasonable advice to the freemen and poorer class of 
voters—we mean that portion of them upon whose weakness in 
yielding to the seductive influences of Tory agents, Reformers 
of sterner virtue have perhaps borne somewhat too hard. 

“‘ Friends, let no one charge you with being willing to take a 
bribe (a vulgar and offensive accusation). _We know your neces- 
sities, and in supplying them, what can be more virtuous on your 
part than to make the Tory candidate pay handsomely for the 
vote you feel yourselves obliged to give? He burdens you with 
misgovernment and heavy taxation; you tax him in return. It 
is righteous retaliation. It is self-defence. Beware, however, 
of driving a bad bargain. You are now asked to vote for men 
who intend to perpetuate the tax on bread. That tax it has been 
proved is a charge upon each of your incomes of at least 10 per 
cent. Make, therefore, a calculation, and insist upon a draw- 
back to the full amount of the tax. If your income be 50/., the 
tax upon bread costs you every year 5/. of that sum ; multiply that 
5l. by the seven years which the next parliament may sit, and you 
will see that the drawback to which you are fairly entitled from a 
Tory candidate, if you give him your vote, is 35/. You will be 
a fool if you take one farthing less.* 

* And, worthy brother elector, a word in your ear,—insist upon 
ready money. John Walter, of the ‘Times,’ is not the only 
Conservative apt to be more liberal in promises than in perform- 
ance.+ Join us in giving the same answer to Tory agents which 
we give to Tory professions—No Trust !” 

_ Th 

*,* The following tabular view of the last Three General 
Elections will be oud at the present moment. We have com- 
= it with great care, chiefly from data furnished us by mem- 

ers of the House of Commons, to each of whom we applied, 
and from various printed authorities. Those who would require 
further details than would be interesting to the public at large, 
cannot do better than consult ‘The Parliamentary Guide,’ a 
work we have found in general exceedingly correct. 





* The above was written and in type before we found ourselves antici- 
pated by the ‘ Examiner’ in a similar address to venal electors. 


_ t We refer to the action brought against him, after the Southwark elec- 
tion, for expenses incurred in his behalf. 
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137 Mr F. J. Howard 


134 | Mr Nicol 


Mr Smith - 


297 | 554 | Ber 5 O'Connell - - 


IZOUUGHRALL (1) - 


CONSTITUENCY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


REGISTERED ELECTORS 
For 1840. 

In Counties: Returning Members. 
England 455,367 144 
Wales - 35,484 15 
Scotland 48,083 30 
Treland 55,029 64 

593,963—— 


In Cities and Boroughs: 
England - 326,078 327 
Wales - - 12,026 14 
Scotland 36,720 23 
Ireland 41,023 41 
415,847 405 


English electors 781,445 
Welsh ‘i 47,510 
Scotch a ‘ 84,803 
Irish - = 96,052 
1,009,810 658 


INCREASE OF THE CONSTITUENCY SINCE 1832. 
England and Wales - - -— - - 83,721 


Scotland - - - - . - - 8,208 
Ireland - - - - - - - 4,077 


Total increase - - - - - 96,006 


The Constituency of Ireland, in 1839 was 154,787; but, owing to the recent 
septennial registration and revision, is now reduced to 96,698. Still the numbers 


are greater than in ] 


PROPORTION OF REPRESENTATIVES TO CONSTITUENTS. 


Members. Electors. 
Yorkshire a Riding) - 2 31,020 
Borough of Harwich - - 2 195 


Were the proportions equalised, the Constituency for each 
County Member would be - - - 2,347 
For each City or Borough Member - - + 1,021 


If the number of Members were to be reduced to 300, the present 
suffrage would give to each Member a Constituency of 3,366. 
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THE DIVISION OF JUNE 4, 1841. 


On the motion of Sir R. Peel, “ That her Majesty’s Ministers do 


not sufficiently possess the confidence of the House of Commons, to 
enable them to carry through the House measures which they deem 
of essential importance to the public welfare; and that their con- 
tinuance in office, under such circumstances, is at variance with the 
spirit of the constitution.” 


ANALYSIS OF THE DIVISION. 
Majority for the resolution (tellers included) - 314 


Minority against ditto ditto - 313 
Pairs (11) - - - - .- 
Absent— Ministerialists - ° ° 8 
Conservatives - - - 0 

Speaker - - - - - 1 
658 

ABSENT. 
MINISTERIATISTS. CONSERVATIVES. 


Bassett, J. 

Fielden, J. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon R. 
Harland, Ww.c. 
Heathcote, Sir G. 
Heathcote, G. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Johnson, General 


None. 





NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN PARLIAMENT. 


COUNTY MEMBERS. 





England - - - - - 144 
Wales - - - - - 15 
Scotland - - - - 30 
Ireland - - - - - 64 
— 253 
CITY AND BOROUGH MEMBERS. 
England - - - - 323° 
Wales - - - - - 14 
Scotland - - - - 23 
Ireland - - - - - 39 
— 399 
UNIVERSITY MEMBERS. 
England - - - - 4 
Ireland - - - - - 2 
— 6 
658 





*,* We shall feel obliged if our parliamentary friends will enable us to correct any inaccuracies 


in the preceding tables, and if they will send us exact returns of the Polls, as declared by the Sheriff, 
during the present election ; after which our tables wlll be republished. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


REMARKS ON THE OpposITION TO THE Poor-Law AMENDMENT BILL. 
By a Guardian. Murray.—Whatever may be the result of the present 
election, one good arising out of it will be, that those members who do 
not hesitate to. address themselves to any popular prejudice that can be 
turned to account, will have discovered from their hustings experience 
that the Anti-Poor-law cry is no longer useful political capital, and all 

arties will be disposed to discuss the measure in a new session with less 

eat and passion than in the last. That the Bill is so unpopular as the 
‘ Times’ would make it appear we entirely disbelieve. We are certain that 
twenty votes will not be lost by it to any friend of the measure in any dis- 
trict where it has been three years in operation. The proof is, that in the 
midst of the clamour raiged against it.in the House, few or no petitions 
were presented praying for its repeal ; and now, on the hustings, the sub- 
ject is scarcely mentioned. Even in Marylabone, although Mr Young 
thought this the weak point of Sir Charles Napier, he failed in his attack. 
The truth is, one of the principal ne gee of the ‘ Times’ is on this sub- 
ject insane, and, partly as well from personal motives, has employed an 
editor solely to write down the Commissioners. Day after day, for five 
years, this scribe has been kept at his task, telling ministers and members 
that the Bill and the Commissioners were viewed with universal hatred, 
until the desired impression in the House has to a great extent been pro- 
duced. No lie can be daily reiterated by a paper of such gigantic influ- 
ence as the ‘Times’ without producing an effect ; but we believe the fact to 
be, that although the people were at first deceived, they have ever since 
been gradually discovering their mistake, and that the disposition of the 
public at large, if left alone, would be quietly to acquiesce in the new 
arrangements. 

We have some confidence, therefore, that the new Parliament will do 
justice to the Commissioners, and that the statements made in the pamph- 
let named above (one of the most able that has yet appeared upon this 
png = will receive the attention to which from their importance they 
are entitled. 

The pamphlet discusses with great ability the various amendments that 
have been proposed by different members, including the amendment of Sir 
De Lacy Evans (afterwards, to our surprise, agreed to by Lord John 
Russell), to stop the further progress of the measure in parishes having 
local acts. Upon this amendment, or rather most serious abandonment of 
the principle of the Bill, we will make a few remarks. 

One of the greatest r dations of the original Bill was the unifor- 
mity of system it sought to establish er ay the country. Whatever 
law may be best for an individual parish, is also the best for all the 
parishes of England and Wales. To allow different laws to exist in dif- 
erent districts is to sanction systems having a tendency to counteract each 
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other—to open a wide field for local abuses—to check all improvement 
upon a large scale, and increase the complexity of legislation, to the benefit 
only of lawyers. 

Even if the system to be adopted were not strictly the best, there would 
yet be this advantage in rendering it universal,—public attention would be 
fixed upon its defects, and the task of removing them at some future 
time would be an easy one. In such a case, there would be but one act 
of Parliament to amend; but who would undertake to investigate the 
operation of five hundred local acts, framed upon opposite principles ; and 
what hope would there be of amending them separately by a series of laws, 
each affecting only one local act and one parish ? 

It may be admitted that a local act is a protection against what is 
termed the despotism of the Commissioners, but let it also be remembered 
that it is a protection to local jobbers against the consequences of inquiry 
and public exposure. The eyes of Parliament, and of almost every rate- 
payer in England, are fixed upon the conduct of the Commissioners, and 
the Boards of guardians under their control ; but who cares to trouble him- 
self about the doings in a corner of some select vestry or parish Board, 
my ae to act as they think proper, without any practical responsi- 


ility ? 

We remember that perhaps the grossest case of abuse ever brought to 
light was one which occurred in a large parish, still protected by their 
local act (St Leonard’s, Shoreditch), a short time before the passing of the 
new law. Two of the overseers were proved, by the evidence of a highl 
respectable house, to have been in the habit of supplying themselves wit 
goods charged to the account of the parish. The fraud was brought home 
to the overseers after a long speeoingntion, and the particulars of it are 
detailed in the evidence published by order of the House of Commons, 
The affair, however, was soon hushed up ; but when would the ‘ Times’ have 
allowed us to hear the last of it, had it related to the conduct of a chair- 
man and deputy-chairman of an Union Board of guardians? Now this very 
parish of St Leonard’s is one of the parishes to be excepted from the ope- 
ration of the new law by the amendment of Lord John Russell. We would 
recommend those who suppose this favour may have been deserved by some 
recent reforms, and approvers in the management of its parochial 
affairs, to visit the workhouse of this parish, in the Kingsland road, and 
contrast the present condition of its inmates with the cleanliness, order, 
discipline, and classification observed in the New Union Workhouses, 
where the advice of the Commissioners has been the most rigidly followed. 
’ But let us look to the injustice done to the count ——— by the 
proposed recognition of all local acts in perpetuity. erever the busi- 
ness of parochial government is conducted upon opposite principles, it is 
obvious that some parishes must be mal-administered, but it is equally 
clear that no one parish can be made a nursery of vagrancy and pauperism 
without spreading the same evils, to a greater or less extent, through the 
whole of the surrounding district. 

But why, further, are the parishes having local acts to be allowed privi- 
leges and extraordinary powers denied to the Unions? Thus, while the 
Norfolk Unions cannot prevent the Noting of an apprentice in any of their 
parishes, a local act for Norwich gives the Corporation this power, and 
even the power of removing children bound to weavers without the consent 
of the Corporation. 

In some parishes having local acts, medical officers are allowed to derive 
large emoluments from attending the non-resident paupers—charging at 
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discretion—to the great loss of the Unions to which the paupers are ulti- 
mately passed. 

Having ourselves had some experience as guardians, we have reason to 
know and to regret that the present law does not allow an Union Board to 
detain a sturdy vagrant or refractory pauper in a workhouse a single hour 
without his consent ; but the local act for Coventry not only gives the 
authorities this power, but pushes it to the opposite extreme, enabling 
them to force any able-bodied labourer into Rey meg and to detain him 
there for costs, shoal he, by sickness or otherwise, become burdensome to 
the parish. 

Indeed the extent to which penal powers have been given to various 

arishes by local acts, appears almost incredible. A petition from the 
Btrand union states that the Oxford local act enables any five guardians 
to whip three times in one month any man or woman not earning sufficient 
to maintain their families ; and further, authorises the guardians to enter 
any house inhabited by persons who have been seen begging, and to 
remove them to the eile, there to be detained one year. 

This power of whipping offenders, and detaining them at hard labour in 
a workhouse, as in a prison, is conferred by local acts upon the directors 
of the poor for the city of Chester and for the London parish of Maryla- 
bone, a parish which has been one of the foremost in denouncing—with 
most mistaken zeal—the inhumanity of the newsystem. In Chester it has 
been customary to punish paupers by shaving their heads (gaol fashion), 
and in some cases to shaye one half the head only, giving the poor the 
a mpage. of pie-bald savages. 

n one of the Norfolk Unions, a local act allows the guardians to punish 
the offences of swearing and drunkenness by twelve hours’ imprisonment 
in the stocks. A Suffolk local act empowers the guardians to apprehend 
and treat as vagrants any person refusing to work at common wages. 

We feel confident that the present champions of local acts against the 
Poor-law Amendment Bill, cannot be aware of these facts ; but why are 
interested parties to find advocates in the House, without any effort 
to ascertain the real sentiments of the rate-payers, assumed by Mr 
betes and others to be in the highest degree content with the pa- 
rochial government their local act may have established? We are told, 
indeed, that the rate-payers would petition against the local acts, if dis- 
satisfied with them; but who that eewe anything of parish matters, is 
not sensible of the trouble and difficulty of getting up a petition (except 
in a desperate case) against the management of those who hold the strings 
of the —_ purse? Let the onus of proving that the rate-payers are 
opposed to change be thrown upon those who profit by existing abuses,— 
let the present parish officers appointed under a local act be required (if 
they would be excepted from the new law) to present to the Secretary of 
State a memorial, signed by a majority of the rate-payers, declaring them- 
selves satisfied with the existing administration of their parish. 

Lord John Russell would perhaps be justified in excepting from the 
operation of the new system every parish, with a local act, in which a 
majority of signatures to such a memorial could be obtained ; but our 
belief is, that in very numerous cases the jobbers would be defeated. Those 
who are willing to take an active part in opposition are few, but the non- 
contents are many. 

Another phos fraught with almost equal mischief to that to which 
we have referred, was proposed and carried by Mr B. Wood, the member 
for Southwark. It is Redeneed in the following letter, to which, from the 
importance of the subject, we feel it a duty to give insertion :— 
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Epvcation Ciavuse (10) or THE Poor-Law AMENDMENT B11. 


Copy of a Letter addressed by W. E. Hickson, Esq., to J. Ashton 
Yates, Esq., M.P. 


My Dear Str,—In reply to your inquiries how far the amendment 
of Mr B. Wood upon clause 10 (adopted by the House) will, in my opi- 
nion, affect the working of an improved system of education for the chil- 
dren of the poor belonging to the English nions, I will give you as briefly 
as — my views on the subject. 

ivery one who has attended to the subject of moral and industrial 
training, is aware that an orphan child, now often compelled to spend four- 
teen years in a workhouse, does not do so without being to a great extent 
affected by the example of its adult inmates. They consist, as we all 
know, not exclusively of the unfortunate and deserving poor, who, to a 
great extent, receive out-door relief, but also of the idle and disorderly 
vagrants found in our streets and highways ; and it must be quite obvious 
that children cannot habitually sleep under the same roof with this class 
of persons, and _— up innocent of vice. 

A good workhouse education is also, on other grounds, a contradiction 
in terms. The most important branch of industrial training is the lesson 
of self-dependence, but no child accustomed from infancy to regard a 
workhouse as its natural home will learn to shun it in after years. 

The clause, as it stood, would have enabled the Commissioners to remedy 
this serious evil; it would have rescued from workhouse influences 56,800 
children, and placed them in circumstances really fitted for the formation of 
moral and industrial habits. By the liberal and unlooked for concession of 
Sir Robert Peel, the children of the poor generally were also to have been 
admitted to the proposed district schools, and thus provision would have 
been made for giving a good practical education to at least 100,000 chil- 
dren, a great proportion of whom belong to the rural districts, where there 
are few or no schools of any kind. 

All this has been put an end to by the amendment of the member for 
Southwark, moved, J have no doubt, with the commendable intention of 
rendering the bill more popular, by making the Guardians independent of 
- —— but framed, I think, without a due consideration of 
the facts. 

That amendment requires, that no district school shall be formed by unit- 
ing for the purpose any number of Unions without the consent first asked 
and obtained of each of their Boards of Guardians. 

I will state in a few words why, from my experience as a guardian, and 
personal observation of several of the count nions, which I visited when 
on the Hand-loom Commission, I believe such consents will not be obtained ; 
and why, consequently, the amendment of Mr B. Wood has entirely de- 
feated what weak have been, in my judgment, the most important mea- 
sure of the session. 

1. In the rural districts the majority of the Guardians are farmers, who 
have not had too much education themselves,—who know nothing prac- 
tically of the advantages of Schools of Jndustry,—and have —— preju- 
dices against giving any kind of school instruction to the children of 


their labourers. The new law was imperative, and could not be evaded, or 
had it been left to the local Boards, they never would have dreamed of 
appointing either schoolmaster or schoolmistress for the children growing 
up under their guardianship in the Union workhouse. The old system 
was to set a pauper to look after them. Now, with much coaxing and 
persuasion on the part of the assistant Commissioner for the district, they 
agree to give some almost equally unqualified person a salary of 20/. per 
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annum to teach the children to read and write. The Guardians, however, 
often stipulate that the schoolmaster shall act as porter at the gate, and 
I have seen him employed, when he ought to have been with the children, 
chopping up provisions for the adult paupers in the kitchen. 

This unwillingness of the Guardians, in many of the country Unions, to 
provide adequately for the instruction of the poor, might be overcome with 
time ; but with only [8 assistant Commissioners to communicate personally 
with 671 Boards of Guardians, a generation must elapse before the object 
could be effected. The improvement of one establishment, that of Mr Aubin 
at Norwood, for which the consent of several Boards of Guardians had to be 
obtained, required, on the part of one of the assistant Commissioners, an 
energetic perseverance, during a period of three years, of which few men 
are capable; and after all, from Jifficulties which still remain to be con- 
quered, it is but an imperfect model. 

2. Another.obstacle to consents being given will probably be the opinion 
entertained by a very influential body of clergymen, including the whole 
of the Puseyite party, many of them as magistrates, Guardians, ez officio, 
that the Church ought to have the entire control of education for both 
secular and religious instruction. 

3. This hostility to the proposed plans will also be aggravated by the 
natural jealousy of interference which is characteristic of all local bodies. 
No one likes to give up any privilege or power he possesses, however 
trifling it may be, or useless to the possessor. The Unions themselves 
could never have been formed, if the original bill had required consents to 
have been first obtained from a majority of the parish officers appointed 
under the old system. Although the proposed Boards of Management for 
the district schools would be constituted of the representatives from each 
Union (who, being especially appointed for the object, would probably be 
the best fitted for it), the Gentian generally would be reluctant to part 
with their present direct and exclusive control. Committees are rarely 
allowed to do more than report. 

4. To this is to be added the hostility of the paid officers of the Unions, 
most of whom dislike change ; partly from a vague —— that a 
change might lead to their services being ultimately dispensed with, and 
partly from a fear of additional trouble. The messenger would have to 
take longer walks, the clerk would have somewhat more book-keepin 
than at present, and many of the existing workhouse schoolmasters an 
mistresses would have reasonable ground to fear that the proposed district 
schools would not be placed under their direction. 

Of course, the influence of these persons, and that is not inconsiderable, 
would be exerted to prevent consents being given ; and there are few of 
them, however incompetent, who have not a friend or patron on the Board 
through whom they cotained their appointment. 

5. Besides these elements of opposition, we have to consider the pecu- 
liar situation in which the Commissioners are placed, and how naturally 
they will feel indisposed to exertions which, in proportion to their anxiety 
on the subject, would weaken their moral influence over the Unions. The 
Commissioners are responsible to the House for all abuses of management, 
but the Local Boards are responsible to the Commissioners, and the Com- 
missioners cannot, therefore, put themselves in a position to ask favours, 
or what would be construed as such, of the Local Boards. They cannot 
institute a personal canvass of the Unions, with a view of making proselytes 
to improved plans of industrial training of those who have never thought 
upon the subject in their lives. 


Vor. XXXVI. No, I. oO 
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Mr Wood’s amendment has therefore destroyed the active usefulness of 
the Commissioners, and transformed them into mere passive agents. They 
can assist the Guardians to form district schools, if — to do so, but can 
originate nothing. Unfortunately, it is not by the farmers and country 
tradesmen, who now fill the office which they formerly held as overseers, 
that the interests of the working classes, as connected with education, 
have ever been understood, or are now likely to be promoted. A few 
schools may possibly be established, but the most sanguine friends of the 
object do not expect there will be more than three or five during the term 
of office for which the Commission is now renewed, if the clause remain as 
it stands. 

Compare this with what would have been the result of a different policy ; 
—one which would not merely have permitted, but imperatively required, 
the Commissioners to devote their especial attention to this important 
branch of Poor-law administration (upon which, in fact, depends the 
question how far pauperism shall be hereditary in every family now receiv- 
ing relief), and how lamentable are the consequences of the mistake that 
has been committed ! Yours, &e. 





CORN LAWS. 


Win. Cuear Breap propuce Low Waars? An Inquiry ror Work- 
ing Men. Ridgway and Son. 


This is an admirable tract for distribution at the present moment. It has been 
drawn up by Mr H. S. Chapman, for the use of the Anti-Corn-law league, and is 
sold by the thousand at a rate sufficiently cheap to enable a copy to be given to 
every man, woman, and child. The substance of it has also been condensed, and 
printed in the form of placards for posting on walls;—and free trade candidates 
could not do better than have every wall covered with them, These placards may 
be obtained of our printer, Mr Reynell, Little Pulteney street, at the rate of 6s. per 
hundred. ‘The great fallacy to be exposed is the doctrine continually urged, that 
wages fall with the price of bread. 


Appress or THE Metropo.itan Anti-Corn-Law ASSOCIATION TO THE 
Pusuic, Office, 448 Strand. 


Tue Many Sacrtricep to tHE Few ; proved by the effects of the Food 
Monopoly. H. Hooper. 


Tue Corn Laws anp THE Natronat Dest. J. Green. 





CURRENCY PAMPHLETS. 


THe pREsENT State or Bankine 1n Enouanp. By a Scotch Banker. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Report or THE MancuestER CHAMBER oF ComMERcE (March 11, 1841). 
Pelham Richardson. 

Fiuctuations or Trape. By H. J. Wright. Pelham and Co. 

Currency: Toe Wrone anv THE Remepy. G. Mann. 

(We had intended to make some remarks upon the suggestions con- 
tained in the latter pamphlet, which are eminently entitled to attention, 


but we must defer them till we have an opportunity of entering fully into 
the subject.) 





EDUCATION. 


A Lecture on Porutar Epvucation. By Dr'T. Martin. Allingham. 
Reigate. 
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InpustrraL Epvcation: The Baker. C. Knight. 
The Cowherd. C. Knight. 


Tue Gosret or Sr Jonn in French and English. By Thos. Bott. 
W. Brittain. 


Masten’s Decimat System or Money, Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tue Powers or tHE Greek Tenses, By F. W. Harper, M.A. G. Bell. 








Aw Easy Intropuction to Cuemistry. By G. Sparkes. London: 
Whittaker, 1841.—In this little work as much is done as can reasonably 
be expected in eighty-eight pages, to explain the elements of chemistry. 
The author proceeds from the details to the general principles, which we 
consider the preferable mode in elementary instruction ; and he indicates, 
as he proceeds, a variety of simple experiments that can be performed with 
little or no apparatus. A list of the prices of the materials and apparatus 
most necessary for a beginner is added. The book is not intended for 
mere children, but as a text-book for teachers, and for such young persons 
as may be trusted with a blow-pipe and the ordinary materials for simple 
chemical experiments. 





Naturat Putiosopny For Beainners; BEING Famiirar Invustra- 
TIONS OF THE Laws or Motion anp.Mecuanics. London: Taylor and 
Walton, 1841.—In No. 67 we noticed a complete set of apparatus or models 
for instruction in mechanics. An explanatory work to accompany the 
apparatus being thought desirable, this little work has been published ; but 
though peculiarly suited for a particular object, it is at the same time one of 
the best small works that have appeared for illustrating the laws of motion 
and mechanics. The practical examples on most points are numerous ; 
the calculations introduced are performed by simple arithmetic, and the 
diagrams are unusually abundant. For instruction in schools and families, 
especially where the mechanical models are used, this work will be found 
valuable. 





Tue Prayrettow, Tue Peasant, anp The Prince. By Harriet 
Martineau. London: Knight, 1841.—This is the second of a series of tales 
for young persons, by Miss Martineau. It commences with a graphic 
account of the entry of Marie Antoinette into France to marry Louis XVI, 
and a picture of the miserable condition of the French peasantry at that 
time. The remainder and greater portion of the tale consists of a memoir 
of Louis XVI and his family, from the period of his marriage to their 
deaths, related in a way likely to interest youth, and enable them to form 
an impartial judgment. 





Tue GramMarR oF THE Enouisn LanauaGe TruLY Mapr Easy anp 
AmusINnG, BY THE INVENTION oF 300 MovEaBLE Parts or Speecu. B 
George Mudie. London: Cleave.—The common mode of teaching Englis 
grammar is usually so unpleasant to the pupil, and so unsatisfactory in its 
results, that we are pleased to see any attempt to improve it. Mr Mudie, 
or his binder, has ingeniously united his book with a box, after the manner 
of the Siamese twins. The box is filled with slips of card of different 
colours, on each of which a word is printed ; and the nine parts of speech 
are denoted by as many different colours. According to Mr Mudie’s plan, 
these card-words are employed by the pupils in forming sentences; and we 
think they might be serviceable for a like purpose on any plan of teach- 
ing grammar to young children. Instead of commencing with what is 
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called orthography, and proceeding to the parts of speech, syntax, &c., 
Mr Mudie commences at once with a conjunction, places it in several sen- 
tences, and gradually shows its meaning and use, before even he gives its 
name. He treats successively in the same manner the article, interjection, 
preposition, noun, pronoun, adjective, adverb, and verb. This mode of 
teaching grammar, if well carried out, would be much superior to the com- 
mon mode, in which learning r heart is the principal means. We regret, 
however, to be forced to say that the execution is greatly inferior to the 
design, although an intelligent teacher may frequently get useful hints in 
the progress of the work. 





Tue Se.r-instructine Latin Crassic. By W. Jacobs. Brittain. 
Mysteries oF THE Latin Lanauace Reveatep. By W. Jacobs. 
Brittain. 


The first of these works, publishing in shilling parts, is an attempt to 
convey a perfect knowledge of the Latin language without burdening the 
memory with all the multifarious rules of syntactical grammar. In the 
practicability of the attempt we fully believe. A general knowledge of 
the principles of construction is certainly desirable in commencing the 
study of a language, but as much as is really required until a know- 
ledge of words be obtained may be given in the compass of a few pages. A 
perfect mastery of grammatical rules is not necessary to enable the student 
to read an author and understand his meaning ; they are needed only for 
writing and speaking a language, and as Latin is now seldom either written 
or spoken, though generally read, no greater waste of time can be con- 


‘ceived than the years that are spent over ordinary Latin grammars. We 


agree also with the author, that it is possible to give the meaning of a 
Latin author by a literal translation in the Latin construction, but to do 
this well requires a command of words and a thorough knowledge of Eng- 
lish, as well as Latin, which few authors of jorvese books possess. The 
bungling literal translations of Mr Hamilton brought disgrace upon a 
sound principle: Mr Jacobs has succeeded better, but not fully to our 
satisfaction. 

The ‘ Mysteries of the Latin Language Revealed,’ are those which relate 
chiefly to the dative case, upon which we have now not time to give the 
consideration to which the author's opinion is entitled. 





Aritametic For Scnoots anp Famitres. C. Knight.—This work, the 
appearance of which has long been desired, is by the author of ‘ Arithmetic 
for Young Children,’ to which it may be considered as a second part, and ex- 
emplifying the most rational mode of proceeding in the further stages of 
arithmetic, so as to lead children to discover its main figurative and mental 
principles, and to understand thoroughly their practical application. To 
those who have seen the former part of this walk, and witnessed the suc- 
cess of the methods described by the author for rendering the first steps of 
an abstruse and difficult science easy and pleasant to children, as well as 
a profitable intellectual exercise, we need say nothing of his ability to 
handle the subject. Few other writers of instructional books understand 
in an equal degree how to meet the capacity and comprehension of chil- 
dren, and the great majority of works on arithmetic are utterly unfit for 
the use of any persons but those who have already mastered the science, 
if, indeed, for them. We would commend this work especially to that 
numerous class of parents and governesses who are conscious of their own 
deficiency in a knowledge of accounts, and who would wish, while teaching 
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a family of children, to have the means of instructing themselves. ‘ Arith- 
metic for Schools and Families’ is admirably adapted for this object. The 
explanation of every step in an arithmetical process is given in such 
simple language that it cannot be mistaken ; and the questions and exer- 
cises, from numeration and notation to decimal fractions, are of a more 
practical character, as connected with the every-day business of life, than 
any which have hitherto appeared. They are at least original, and framed 
evidently with great care, while most of the questions and exercises in other 
books of arithmetic have merely been copied, with slight alterations, from 
the works of preceding authors. H. 





EMIGRATION. 


Satisractory Resutts or Emigration to Urrer Canapa : witha Map. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tue Resources or AUSTRALIA, AND THE Prospects AND CAPABILITIES OF 
New Sertrements, with A Srecian Notice or Port Pump, &c. &c. By 
An Australian Colonist. London: Smith and Elder, 1841. — This 
pamphlet is announced as the result of fourteen years’ experience of an 
Australian Colonist. New South Wales has been the field in which that 
experience has been gathered, and although the work bears evident marks 
of the — state of opinion in that colony, oy respecting the 
sale of land and the convict system, yet it appears to be a trustworthy 
record of facts ; and even in what we must be permitted to call its preju- 
dices, there is a greater infusion of liberality than we usually meet with in 
works from that quarter. 

The ‘ General Thnsastintetion of New Holland and its Capabilities,’ the 
subject of the first chapter, and indeed all that relates to the resources of the 
colony, may be read with advantage. In all that relates to the breeding 
of sheep and the growth of wool, the writer evinces specific and intimate 
knowledge. In this portion of the work the writer agrees with the view 
we have taken of the power of Australia to furnish larger supplies of wool, 
and adopts our comparison of the increase of the growth of cotton in 
America. 

In speaking of South Australia, the writer is extremely unwilling to 
admit the success of that colony. He dwells upon the mistakes that have 
been committed as if they were sufficient in magnitude and number to 
nullify that success. Many of the blunders committed in South Australia 
we have seen and deplored, but, after all deductions, we still maintain 
that the success of South Australia, in spite of these blunders, and in spite 
of its being afield for colonization not in the —. degree eligible, shows 
what a good system will effect in the face of other disadvantages. On this 

int the author’s peculiar views have induced him to misstate, or per- 

aps we ought rather to say have made him unintentionally misconceive, 
the tenor of our article on ‘ Colonization’ ina formernumber. “ Rapture” 
and “ glowing colours” are phrases by no means applicable to our plain 
and somewhat sober views. 5 

The author’s view of the convict system, though far too favourable in 
our estimation, is distinguished by moderation and good sense; and 
making certain deductions for prejudice against the principles of coloniza- 
tion which we have so abundantly explained, his remarks on the necessity 
of emigration are entitled to similar praise. On the whole, the work is 
worthy of attentive perusal. In all matters of fact it bears the stamp of 
fidelity, and the author’s own views of colonial policy are stated with that 
candour and fairness which must at all times command respect. 
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FICTION. 
Tue Priest or rae Nite. By Mrs Chas. Tinsley. Whittaker and Co. 


Jack Tencu ; or, THE MipsHipMaN TURNED Ipter. Parts I and II. 
W. Brittain. 


Tue Conressions or Harry Lorreaquer. With numerous Ilustrations 
by Phiz. 

Cuartes O’Mattey, tee Intse Dracoon. Edited by Harry Lorrequer. 
Vol. I. Curry and Co., Dublin; Orr and Co., Paternoster Row. 


These volumes, and Ireland, have a somewhat similar relation to each 
other to that of the works of Charles Dickens, and England. The authors in 
both cases are writers of great ability, and both supply extensively, each in 
his own country, the modern demand for works of fiction in apeciodied form. 
Here, however, the comparison ends, for nothing can be more unlike than 
the subjects chosen and the mode of handling them by the two authors. 
Of the remarkable keenness of observation shown in Dickens’s works— 
his rich but quiet humour, his power of illustration, the grotesqueness of 
his images, his perception of the poetry of humble life (where other 
writers can see only coarseness and vulgarity), and of the general aim and 
tendency of his writings to raise (without obtruding morality) our admira- 
tion of that which is most deserving to be held in esteem, and to increase 
our abhorrence of whatever is selfish or false, we shall, at some future 
time, take occasion to speak at length. It is the misfortune of the author 
of Harry Lorrequer to have been led to exercise his powers of description 
on a state of society which, although still prevailing to some extent in Ire- 
land, and undoubtedly more there than in England, is in both countries givin 
way to saner views of rational enjoyment, and of the just limits of fun an 
frolic. Harry Lorrequer and Charles O'Malley would seem to have been 
companions of the Marquis of Waterford, for the adventures they meet with, 
and the scrapes into which they get by their own wild, hair-brained folly, 
are exactly of the kind for which that nobleman has long been ingloriously 
famed. The fun contained in the volume consists of those rough practical 
— in which the annoyance of some poor butt, or the consequences reck- 

essly incurred for the sake of present mirth, are often of too serious a 
character to provoke laughter without a twinge of conscience for our want 
of sympathy with misfortune, or for taking leave of our senses; and yet, 
though the crime may be a grave one, we must plead guilty to the charge 
of having frequently been unable to prevent our risibility being excited by 
the contents of these volumes. Doubtless very many persons, not quite so 
fastidious as ourselves, will derive from the work considerable amusement. 

‘A Night at Strasburg’ is, perhaps, one of the most comic incidents 
described in the life of Harry Lorrequer. On his journey from Paris, hav- 
ing to exhibit his passport during the night, a gensdarme returns to him a 
wrong one, belonging to a fellow-traveller,a German. The consequence 
is, that at a further stage the German gets detained, while Lorrequer, tra- 
velling on unconscious of the mistake, arrives at Strasburg, and giving up 
his passport, is received as the great German composer who had for some 


time been anxiously expected. His adventure at the theatre is thus 
described :— 


“« How to consume the long, dreary hours between this time and that of my de- 
parture, I knew not; for though greatly fatigued, 1 felt that sleep was impossible ; 
the usual resource of a gossip with the host was equally out of the question; and 


all that remained was the theatre, which 1 happily remembered was not far from 
the hotel. 
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** It was an opera night, and the house was crowded to excess; but with some 
little management, I obtained a place in a box near the stage. The piece was 
‘Les Frane Magons,’ which was certainly admirably supported, and drew down 
from the audience—no mean one as judges of music—the loudest thunders of ap- 
plause. As for me, the house was as great a curiosity as the opera. The novel 
spectacle of some hundred people relishing and appreciating the highest order of 
musical genius, was something totally new and surprising tome. The curtain at 
length fell upon the fifth act—and now the deafening roar of acclamation was tre- 
mendous ; and amid a perfect shout of enthusiasm, the manager announced the 
opera for the ensuing evening. Scarcely had this subsided, when a buzz ran 
through the house ; at first subdued, but gradually getting louder—extending from 
the boxes to the balcone—from the balcone to the parterre—and finally even to the 
galleries. Groups of people stood upon the benches, and looked fixedly in one 
part of the house; then changed, and regarded as eagerly the other. 

“ What can this mean? thought I. Is the theatre on fire? Something surely 
has gone wrong ! 

“In this conviction, with the contagious spirit of curiosity, I mounted upon a 
seat, and looked about me on every side ; but unable still to catch the object which 
seemed to attract the rest, as I was about to resume my place, my eyes fell upon a 
well-known face, which in an instant | remembered was that of my late fellow- 
traveller the courier, Anxious to avoid his recognition, I attempted to get down 
at once, but before I could accomplish it, the wretch had perceived and recognized 
me; and I saw him, even with a gesture of delight, point me out to some friends 
beside him. 

**« Confound the fellow,’ muttered I; «I must leave this at once, or I shall be 
involved in some trouble.’ 

** Searcely was my resolve taken, when a new burst of voices arose from the pit— 
the words ‘|’Auteur,’ ‘l’Auteur,’ mingling with loud cries of ‘ Meerberger,’ 
‘ Meerberger,’ to appear. So, thought I, it seems the great composer is here. Oh, 
by Jove! I must havt a peep at him before 1 go. So, leaning over the front rail 
of the box, I looked anxiously about to catch one hasty glimpse of one of the great 
men of his day and country. What was my surprise, however, to perceive that 
about two thousand eyes were firmly rivetted upon the box I was seated in, while 
about half the number of tongues called out unceasingly, ‘ Mr Meerberger—vive 
Meerberger—vive I’ Auteur des Franc Magons—vive Franc Magons !’ &c. Before 
I could turn to look for the hero of the scene, my legs were taken from under me, 
and I felt myself lifted by several strong men and held out in front of the box, 
while the whole audience, rising en masse, saluted me—yes, me, Harry Lorrequer— 
with a cheer that shook the building. Fearful of precipitating myself into the pit 
beneath if I made the least effort, and half wild with terror and amazement, I 
stared about like a maniac, while a beautiful young woman tripped along the edge 
of the box, supported by her companion’s hand, and placed lightly upon my brow 
a chaplet of roses and laurel. Here the applause was like an earthquake, 

‘** May the devil fly away with half of ye,’ was my grateful response to as full a 
cheer of applause as ever the walls of the house re-echoed to. 

“* On the stage—on the stage !’ shouted that portion of the audience who, oc- 
cupying the same side of the house as myself, preferred having a better view of 
me; and to the stage I was accordingly hurried, down a narrow stair, through a 
side scene, and over half the corps de ballet who were waiting for their entrée. 
Kicking, plunging, buffeting like a madman, they carried me to the “ flats,” when 
the manager ied me forward to the foot lights, my wreath of flowers contrasting 
rather ruefully with my bruised cheeks and torn habiliments. Human beings, 
God be praised, are only capable of certain efforts—so that one half the audience 
were coughing their sides out, while the other were hoarse as bull-frogs from their 
enthusiasm in less than five minutes, 

“© You'll have'what my friend Rooney calls a chronic bronchitis for this these 
three weeks,’ said I, ‘ that’s one comfort,’ as I bowed my way back to the ‘ prac 
ticable’ door, through which I made my exit, with the thousand faces of the par. 
terre shouting my name, or, as fancy dictated, that of one of my operas. I 
retreated behind the scenes, to encounter very nearly as much, and at closer 
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quarters too, as that lately sustained before the audience. After an embrace of 
two minutes’ duration from the manager, I ran the gauntlet from the prima donna 
to the last triangle of the orchestra, who cut away a back button of my coat as a 
‘souvenir.’ During all this, I must confess, very little acting was needed on my 
part. They were so perfectly contented with their self-deception, that if I had 
made an affidavit before the mayor—if there be such a functionary in such an insane 
town—they would not have believed me.” 





GLENALLYN ; on, THE Son of THE ATTAINTED. Svols. Bull. 


Comic Tates anp Sxetcues. Edited and illustrated by Mr Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh. In 2 vols. Cunningham.— Those who are so fortu- 
nate as to be able to escape from the turmoil of the present election to 
the Continent, or some quiet watering-place where there are no indepen- 
dent voters, cannot do better than put these two volumes in their pocket, 
for amusement on the road. The author is one of the cleverest of the day, 
who writes nothing that is not readable, and often much of first-rate 
order of merit. He seems to have had (and that is a questionable compli- 
ment) a large acquaintance with knaves and fools ; and although they all 
receive the most poetical justice at his hands, we sometimes wish he would 
devote himself to studying the better points of human nature, that, with 
less of severe satire, we might now and then have a character depicted 
worthy to excite our sympathy and esteem, and deserving our imitation. 





Tae Waveney Novets. By Sir Walter Scott. R. Cadell ; Houlston 
and Stoneman.—We are glad to notice the spirit which has induced the 
—— of these novels, instead of bringing out costly editions, to pub- 
ish reprints, not only cheap, but perhaps cheaper than the cheapest 
books of the day. In so doing, while they benefit the public, they pro- 
mote their own ultimate advantage, for when the copyright of the whole 
series shall expire, they will have nothing to fear from competition. The 
present issue is not only complete in itself, including all the author’s intro- 
ductions and notes, but the public have the choice offered them of two 
editions, one in royal octavo, with double columns ; the other (which we 
greatly prefer), in small octavo, cloth. Each part is published at the very 
moderate price of four shillings. ‘The first three parts (all that have yet 
appeared) include ‘ Waverley,’ ‘ Guy Mannering,’ and ‘ The Antiquary.’ 
Type and paper are both good, and also the wood-cuts. Some points in 
the introductions and notes, which had hitherto escaped our attention, 
will form the subject of future remark. 





FINE ARTS. 

Tue Oricin, Procress, AND Present Conpition or THE Fine Arts IN 
Great Britain anv Irnevanp. By W. B. Sarsfield Taylor. Whittaker 
and Co.—Mr Taylor has here presented us, in two volumes, with a useful 
collection of facts accumulated during a long and intimate intercourse with 
the arts and artists of the United Kingdom. The work, however, is more 
valuable for the data furnished than from the conclusions at which the author 
arrives, from some of which we must entirely dissent. We cannot, for in- 
stance, agree with him that the.arrival of the Romans checked the progress 
of native civilization among the ancient Britons. If it be the fact, it is one 
not made out by any evidence collected by Mr Taylor. He tells us that 
the Romans found a nation of warriors, and left them in a state so en- 
feebled that they were unable to resist comparatively the most insignificant 
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enemies. This does not prove that they had made no progress in civiliza- 
tion, but rather the contrary, for a state of habitual warfare is anything but 
favourable to the arts of peace. The Romans disarmed, as it was of course 
their interest to do, all capable of resistance. By es all tribes alike 
they destroyed the military spirit of the people, which had been fed by a per- 
petual state of civil war. But surely this was in itself not an evil, but a bles- 
sing; and when they left England, after four centuries of settled government 
which it had never before enjoyed, they left behind them a better knowledge 
of agriculture and manufactures than the ancient Britons had possessed ; 
a better religion than Druidism; better laws than their barbarous customs ; 
with good roads and flourishing towns. One proof quite sufficient to show 
that the island had not gone back, is the fact that Ticty-am towns from 
Winchester to Inverness owe the privilege of self-government to Roman 
institution. 

We agree. with Mr Taylor that, in the case of Etruria, Carthage, Palmyra, 
Greece, the a of the Roman arms was fatal to the arts, but the case 
of the ancient Britons was widely different, civilization among them not 
apparently having been in a higher state than that of the still-existing race 
of North American Indians, or perhaps, and this is a more favourable com- 
parison, the ancient Mexicans. 

The following is Mr Taylor's summary of the present state of the arts 
in England :— 

“ At present the artists of the United Kingdom are not inferior to those of any 
contemporary school on the continent, Each of the schools has its peculiar features. 
The best of them is the French school, which pays much attention to correctness 
of drawing in the human figure, but does not equal the English school in colour 
and chiaro scuro. The Belgian approaches nearer to the English manner. The 
Germans draw correctly, but are still too minute and careful on details, and in 
finishing every part with a degree of finical exactness which is not pleasing to the 
mind, because it appears to be the product of close plodding labour. The Italian 
schools have no character at present in any of the arts, Spain is still worse. In 
Holland, and partly in Belgium, the chief occupation of the artist appears to be 
manufacturing forgeries of ‘ old masters,” of which regular cargoes are exported 
to England every year, and put off as genuine, upon persons who have much more 
money than judgment in such matters. 

«“ In sculpture, the English is decidedly superior to every school in Europe, ex- 
cept that of France, where the government always keep employed some of the 
ablest native artists, whilst in Britain employment in this expensive department of 
art is precarious. * 

* In architecture also our school is rapidly advancing, both in theory and practice. 
Besides the two architectural societies herein described, there are two others, 
namely, ‘ The Oxford Society for promoting the study of Gothic Architecture,’+ 
and ‘ The Cambridge Architectural Society.’ Both of these institutions are 
decidedly patronised by the heads of colleges in each university, and there is every 








* Thorwaldsen, being a Danish artist, does not belong to the Italian school, 
which is at a very low ebb at present; besides, according to the reveries of Du Bos, 
Winkelman, and Montesquieu, he ought not to be a man of genius, as he belongs 
to the most hopeless class of hyperborean Beeotians on the utmost verge of civili- 
zation. 

+ The Rev. the President of Magdalen College, Dr Routh, is president, J. H. 
Parker and — Coombe, Esqs., are secretaries of this society, There are also the 
well-known and very useful institutions of the arts at Birmingham, Leeds, and 
Manchester, which afford facilities for the youth of those great communities to ac- 
quire a good knowledge of the principles and practice in the arts, both mechanical 
and intellectual, 
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reason to believe that their exertions will be highly beneficial, not only in collecting 
and disseminating sound architectural principles, but eventually, and we should 
hope ere long, leading to the establishment of ‘a professorship of the Fine Arts’ 
in each university. ‘This would add an important feature to, and bestow a graceful 
termination upon, our noble course of academic learning. 

“In the art of engraving, whether in line or mezzotinto, the English school 
stands in the highest rank; in the latter branch, no other nation can approach 
them. Amongst the host of able artists in this line, those that immediately occur 
to us are Houston, J. Raffael, Smith, Reynolds, Lupton. The latter made a vast 
improvement by introducing steel plates, instead of copper, as previously used. 
Charles Turner, Henry Cousins, &c., etching in the subject on the plate was 
another great improvement, in giving richness, by a variety of textures character- 
istic of Sagutes furniture, &e., and the last great improvement was the applica- 
tion of the line tool to certain parts of the work, which gives greater clearness and 
a finer finish to the work. This was the invention of William Cousins, A.R.A., 
whose skill in this branch of art is so well known. 

“In the line manner, Strange, Wollett, Sharp, Pyne, W. Byrne, &e., of the old 
school, rank very high. At present the catalogue of excellent artists in this class of 
art must be numerous, for the quantity of finely-engraved rs published annually 
is very considerable. Amongst these are Landseer, A.R. G. Doo, Pye, Graves, 
A.R.A., Bromley, A.R.A., R. J. Lane, A.R.A. (The Scottish engravers are 
mentioned in Vol. ii.) 

“In miniature painting, our artists are decidedly superior to those of every 
other country at present: witness the works of Robertson, Denning, C. Ross, 
Thorburn, Newton, &c. In enamel painting, where on the continent shall we find 
proficients equal to ours in that art,—Bone, Muss, and W. Essex? Muss was the 
first enameller who gave that impasto and texture to enamel which constitutes it a 
new and peculiarly English art. The enamellers of France are the best on the 
continent, but their work is mere porcelain as compared with that of England. 
The English enamellers can fire their pictures fifty times, if necessary, which 
accounts for the great richness, texture, and effect they display; but a French 
artist cannot safely venture to fire his work more than four or five times. Essex 
has still further improved upon Muss’s system, and his works have great breadth 
of effect and a rich tone of colour. This artist is much employed by her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 

** In staining glass, too, an art that is erroneously supposed to have been in a 
great measure lost, England now produces the finest examples that are to be found. 
Of the most successful artists in this brilliant portion of the arts, we need hardly 
mention the name of Williment, F.S.A., whose works are to be found in nearly 
two hundred public buildings and mansions of the noble and wealthy throughout 
the United Kingdom. John Nixon is also a man of rising reputation in this 
art, and there are several other cléver men, with whose names the author is not 
acquainted. 

“In wood engraving, also, our best artists’ works are far superior in taste 
and execution to any specimens of the same class which we have seen by foreign 
engravers. 

“ Sculpture in silver is an art little known on the continent, yet in England it is 
practised with great success, and is much sought after by the higher classes of 
society. The most tasteful and elegant of these works are from the hand of Mr 
Cotterell, who certainly has made it altogether a new art. Some splendid speci- 
mens of historical groups by this artist for the Dukes of Buccleuch, Buckingham, 
Richmond, &c., have been completed at Messrs Garrards’, in Panton street, Hay- 
market. 

“ The accounts of the academies and societies for the cultivation of the arts will 
show the condition they are in at present, so far as the educational part is con- 
cerned ; but as to their prospects in futuro, that cannot be so easily prognosticated. 

The recent discoveries in mechanical and ch have opened quite a new 





vista of seemingly interminable extent. In sculpture, and architecture more espe- 
cially, there is a prospect of the whole course of their systems being changed or 
very much altered, whether for the better is more difficult to comprehend; for in 
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architecture, the fashion on the continent now is to mix up several styles from 
different nations, in the same mansion, with furniture peculiar to each; and the 
immense spans that can now be roofed by iron offer fresli temptations to the creative 
power of our architects. Marble statues, too, can now be copied with the utmost 
exactness by persons ignorant of sculpture, who can work a machine made for that 
purpose. Engravings, likewise, can be copied with the most scrupulous similarity, 
by means of the electrotype; so that altogether we can hardly avoid some great 
revolution in the arts, either for their downward course or their regeneration. 

“ The list of the galleries and collections of pictures and other works of art 
afford very good data to assist in forming a correct opinion of the present condi- 
tion of the arts. A century ago, England did not contain more than perhaps half- 
a-dozen of these collections, and in these, scarcely one picture by a British artist 
was to be found, At this time we have nearly one hundred galleries or large col- 
lections, none of which are without works of British art, and some of them are 
almost exclusively adorned by the pencil and chisel of native artists.” 





HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &e. 


Iraty AND THE IrattAn Istanps. 3 vols. small 8vo. By W. Spalding, 
~ Oliver and Boyd ; Simpkin and Co. 

(These volumes form part of the series of the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library,’ and 
are extremely well got up, with some excellent steel maps; the letter-press we 
shall notice in our next.) ‘ 


A Manuva or tne History or tae Mippte Aces, translated from the 
French of Des Michels. D. Nutt. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE DEsPATCHES AND GENERAL ORDERS OF THE 
Duke or WexuNeTON. 1 vol. royal 8yo. Murray. 


A Hanv-Book or Hampton Court. By Felix Summerley, Esq. Hugh 
Cunningham. 

(We notice with pleasure, that the numerous and well executed embellishments 
of this volume have been engraved on wood by ladies. ) 


History oF THE Great RerorMATION IN GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, &c. 
vol. 3. By J. H. M. D’Aubigné. Walker, 42 Picadilly. 





British History, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED; comprehending a Classi- 
fied Analysis of Events and Occurrences in Church and State, and of the 
Constitutional, Political, Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Progress of 
the United Kingdom. By John Wade. 

The second edition of a History of England, more useful perhaps to the 
statesman, the politician, and all who take an active part in promoting, or 
feel an interest in the progress of the people, than any work of the kind 
hitherto published. Its two leading chatusbasiotinn are, that of giving the 
exact date of every important event connected with British history, and 
that of dwelling less upon Royal personages than upon the incidents the 
most closely connected with the moral and physical state of the population 
in each reign. 

The plan of the work is thus described by its author :— 


 Tts basis is classification and chronological arrangement, Each reign or histo- 
rical period is prefaced with an introduction, explanatory of the character of the 
governing power, or of the prominent features of the time, political, social, or 
industrial ; then follow the events and occurrences, facts and incidents, in chrono- 
logical order, upon which the introductory view has been founded; and after 
these, distinct sections, illustrative of legislation, finanee, commerce, science, man- 
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ners, literature, internal improvements, or whatever else has constituted a leading 
characteristic of the time, and influenced the state of the commonwealth. The 
design is simple, but appears to be natural, Every constitutional, moral, or phy- 
sical change originates in some transition, want, or necessity of the community ; 
and by bringing the transactions of the period into juxta-position, according to 
the date of their occurrence, both the momentum of each, and exact relation of all, 
as cause and effect, are distinctly perceived. Our plan partakes of the interest, as 
well as something of the arrangement, of an ordinary newspaper. ‘There is the 
leading article, then the occurrences of the day, diversified and illustrated with 
such incidents, facts, and information as usually fill the columns of the journalist. 
The great advantage possessed over such vehicles of intelligence has been in the 
circumstance that our labours mostly referring to transactions long passed, infor- 
mation relating to them was more copious and mature; and, having no fixed time 
for appearing before the public, opportunity has thereby been afforded for being 
—_ deliberate in our commentary, and more correct and condensed in our 
etails.” 


When a further edition is published, which is certain to be required, we 
would recommend that the work be printed in two volumes. In its present 
form it is much too heavy and unwieldy to be held in the hand, a serious 
objection to every class of readers. 





A Map or Lonpon, rrom actuaL Survey, comprehending the various 
Improvements down to 1840. By E. Ruff and Co., Hind court, Fleet 
street.—This is a map of London upon the largest scale, adapted for the 
clubs and public institutions of the metropolis, and the only one we have 
seen deserving a place in the office of a surveyor and civil engineer. When 
not mounted on canvass and rollers, it is sold in six coloured sheets, on 
which not merely the streets, but the smallest courts and open spaces, 
with every building of magnitude, may be traced. The names of the 
most inconsiderable thoroughfares have been carefully engraved, and can 
be read with the utmost distinctness. For the metropolitan improvements 
in progress, and those which may be in contemplation, this is the best 
map to be consulted; no other gives a sufficiently clear idea of the obsta- 
cles to be removed in the formation of new streets. 





A Manuat or tHe History or tHe Mippte Aces. Translated from the 
French of Des Michels, by T. G. Jones. 12mo. D. Nutt, Fleet street. 
1841.—Mr Nutt has conferred a benefit on students and teachers by the 
‘sg eg of this excellent little work, drawn up by Des Michels, and which 

as been so extensively popular on the continent. It embraces the histo 
of Europe from the Barbaric invasion to the fall of Constantinople, wit 
various genealogical tables, and all arranged with clearness, brevity, and 
precision. We need scarcely observe that like the ‘Manuals of Heeren,' 
to which it bears affinity, this work is only for reference, or for instruction 
in the first outlines; consequently facts clearly arranged and selected with 
judgment constitute its merit, opinions or graphic descriptions and details 
being left for larger works. It being the only manual of the middle ages 
we possess, thanks are due to Mr Jones for having rendered it into our 
language, thus placing it within the power of all. 





Europe iv 1840. Translated from the German of Wolfgang Menzel. 
Edinburgh, Black, 1841. — The ignorance of the English, and even of 
otherwise well-informed Englishmen, respecting the politics of the Con- 
tinent, is extraordinary and notorious ; our diplomatists, even, have been 
shrewdly suspected of being not unfrequently taken-in by the sharp-witted 
foreigners pitted against them. A large manufacturing and commercial 
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nation like ours, must have many relations with other nations, we ought, 
therefore, to understand the interests and policy of those nations, not 
only that we may keep on good terms with them, and mutually make the 
most of each other, but that we may check our own government, which is 
not always immaculate in its Continental policy. But what do we know 
of the politics of foreign nations, in spite of the thousands of books of tra- 
vels that are constantly appearing? What, for instance, do we know of 
Austria? Only that it is a country somewhere in Germany ; that it is 
often named with Russia and Prussia, and has something to do with Tur- 
key ; and has an emperor, who has a prime minister or wizard, called 
Metternich, who has a commission from the evil one to take every one in. 
Wolfgang Menzel can tell us a little more than this ; he is a noted literary 
character in Germany ; and his book, small though it be, is probably a 
better manual for those who wish to study the policy and er of 
Continental nations than any other that could be named. The English- 
man will not like everything he meets in it, nor will he understand every- 
thing—for the German writes for Germans,—but let him discard this book 
only when he meets a better. 





LAW. 
Proeress oF Lecat Epucation 1x IRELAND. Spettigue. 


Ossections To THE County Courts Britt. By G. A. A’Becket, Esq. 
Butterworth. 


Letrers to A Cuancery RerorMEerR, OccasIONED BY THE WITH- 
DRAWAL OF THE LATE Brit FoR FacrLitaTinG THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
Justicr. By J. H. Merivale, Esq., Commissioner of Bankruptcy, and for- 
merly one of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the Practice of the Court 
of Chancery. 1841.—Mr Merivale, from his present position, as well as 
from his having been one of the most determined and searching of Lord 
Eldon’s Chancery Commissioners in 1825, of course will command much 
attention to his views and opinions on subjects of equity reform. 

Mr Merivale first throws overboard the Six Clerks’ Office ; though this 
office is now condemned alike by all, yet sentence upon them pronounced by 
a Commissioner of 1825 is of considerable value. They are still existin , and 
still receiving from the poor suitors, as door-keepers of the Equity Court, 
individual incomes of from 10,000/. a yeardownwards, inthe shape of porters’ 
fees for liberty to go to the court and ask for its tardy and ruinous assist- 
ance. Mr Merivale proceeds to justify the Chancery Commission of 1826 
from aspersions, in part though not altogether unmerited, which have been 
thrown from time to time upon it. We, however, shall not touch on this 
com ; all we care for is scientific truth, the honour of discovery, which 

erivale and his opponents may, if they please, contest among themselves. 
The sompeinden—ank this is the bulk of Mr M.’s pamphlet—is occupied in 
discussing, somewhat desultorily,* a question of great importance, viz.,— 
how far any judicial work should be performed by a subordinate judge ? 
His correspondent’s arguments are oly alluded to, but we must say that, 
even on Mr Merivale’s showing, they are very convincing to us. Puttin 
salary out of the question, what is gained by having some of the judici 
work done by an inferior judge ? Womanct see that anything is gained ; 


and the loss to. the suitor, of time, influence, and cost, is evidently most 
serious. 





..* The form of letters is disadvantageous for a treatise on a scientific subject 
like this, 
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A variety of other ee ints in the science of procedure are 
touched upon in this pamphlet ; an 4 it is one which every person 
desirous of studying this unexplored but most important subject, must 
read and carefully consider. Like all the pamphlets on these subjects which 
have fallen under our review for the last twelve months, it altogether 
passes by the old stumbling-block of vested interests in a suitor’s wrongs, 
and addresses itself in a benevolent and pure spirit to the broad question, 
how can we supply justice of the highest quality to the poor ?—how render 
the Lord Channeled accessible to the humblest of our people ? 

We shall never be found contending for class interests (or supposed class 
interests, for they are but suppositions after all), when the interests of 
men at large are concerned. But we must say that, in our view, the true 
solution of the question last above suggested is not known to the framers 
of the new local courts bill now before parliament. If justice is to be 
taken to every man’s door, will it be justice when it gets there? How 
much of publicity is necessary to keep the best of judges right? How far 
is not division of labour applicable to legal and to every other business? 
With the greatest multiplication of local courts which the strongest advo- 
cate could ask for, there will still be some space between the suitor’s 
home and his district court-house. What is the wisest average extent of 
this space? This is plainly a subject for scientific inquiry ;—as we in- 
crease the average distance, we increase the importance and efficiency of 
the court. How far have railroads and recent facilities to locomotion 
lengthened the average distance which might have been best before ? 
London 1s now more accessible to Birmingham than is its own county 
town ! 


. 





* .* Mr Johnes has complained to us of our remarks upon his reissuing an 
old book with a new title and title-page. We readily give credence to his 
statement, that it was not with any intention to deceive the public. To 
our own knowledge, however, it has had the effect of inducing purchases 
of the second issue under the idea that it was a new work, and we must 

rotest against a practice so liable to misconstruction. It should never 
Be adopted without express notice on the title-page and in the advertise- 
ments. We cannot here fully argue with Mr Johnes the question how 
far the division of the legal territory between the Common Law and Equity 
Courts is a matter of present practical importance. 

Till we know, by inductive search and by experimental proof, what is 
the right method of meeting each of the difficulties which must alike 
arise in every contested suit in every court in every county, though it may 
arise under different disguises, the altering of jurisdictions will be but of 
little use ; their continued separation, indeed, for the present is attended 
with one advantage. To have separate courts and proceedings vari- 
ously conducted, is to vary those experiments from which alone knowledge 
can be derived. For instance, in a case of intricate accident, a common law 
court compels parties to go to arbitration ; an equity court employs a mas- 
ter ; an admiralty court joins two merchants to its registrar ; a London 
bankruptcy court may be said to employ an official accountant. How 
ought we to decide what should be done with accounts of this sort? Plainly 
by extensive investigation into actual individual cases, which have under- 
gone one or the other of these processes. When once these matters come 
to be scientifically investigated, and to be analytically pursued, there will 
be a constant tendency towards a common standard in the methods of 
all our courts ; every change will be in that direction, and the principle 
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which will govern those who direct the change, will be the ultimate assi- 
milation of all the different plans of procedure. But as the procedure 
plans come to assimilate, so assuredly will jurisdictions ; and if one com- 
mon plan of process came to be adopted, community of jurisdiction may 
be ultimately looked for as a natural consequence. 

Our great desire is to see some one come forward as a scientific investi- 
gator of this unexplored science. In our view, Bentham did not suffi- 
ciently pursue the true philosophical and inductive method—the examination 
of large bodies and individual cases, and the classification of results. Such 
an investigation would, we believe, lead to the truly important practical 
questions of the day ; would lead to truths valuable not here only, but in 
all countries and for all times, 

Mr Johnes says that he was the first to point out the division of juris- 
diction as a great root of evil. We will not argue this claim, though we 
should have said that all Bentham’s writings on this subject are one con- 
tinued assertion of the falsity of the plan of metaphysical instead of local 
distinction between courts. To us the title for the honour of fame and 
discovery, is a fruitless subject for debate ; Mr Johnes has proclaimed,— 
first, ota or last, we care not—a truth not yet acknowledged, and we 
gladly give him our applause ; let him with us attempt to bring this and 
all the other truths as to procedure now daily turning up, to account; and 
try to reduce them, as a lawyer would say, into possession for mankind ; 
and then, in this course only, can we admit that either of us shall be 
discharging the duty incumbent on us all—of striving for truth and improve- 
ment, each one in his own peculiar sphere. F. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tre Bupve Licut, or Montuty Ittuminator (June). H. Cunning- 
m. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ABUSES OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF COMPETITION IN 
Arcuitecture. By H. Austin. 


Sevento Annuat Report oF THE Cornwatt Potyrrecunic Society. 
Simpkin and Co. 

Tue Latrp or Logan; or, ANEcDoTEs AND TateEs ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
Wir anp Humour or Scortanp. Robertson, Glasgow. 


A Cyctopzp1a or Commerce, Mercantite Law, Finance, anp Com- 


MERCIAL GrocRaPHY. By W. Waterston. Oliver and Boyd ; Simpkin 
and Co. 


(Judging from the execution of the first number, this, when complete, will be 
a most valuable work for the counting-house of the merchant.) 


Tue Principat Batus or Germany. By E. Lee, M.R.C.S. Whittaker 
and Co, 

Tue Journat or Crvitization. G. W. Smith. 

(The first number of this work contains much useful information applicable to 
passing events. ) 


Setr-supportinec Home Cotontes. By Robt. Owen. Office, 57 Pall 


. 


—" Marrimce Law Consiperen. By Philogamos. Houlston and 
0. 


Fatiacies or tue Facutty. Second Edition, By S. Dickson. Simp- 
kin and Co. 
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Fivuctuations oF Corn, Currency, anp Consots—Exports, Imports, 
AND REVENUE, FRoM 1790 to 1840. 

(A comprehensive and very useful table, published in the diagram form by J. 
Wyld, Charing cross. A similar one upon a larger scale, but relating exclusively to 
the Corn Laws, has been published by J. Waterlow, Birchin lane, ) 

Wuart to Osserve. By J. R. Jackson. J. Madden. 

(A work that should be put in the trunk of every traveller, and especially of 
those who travel with a view to publication. ) 

Dawnines or G x1us. By Anne Pratt. C. Knight.—A little work 
well adapted for a pleasant and profitable present to youth. 


Paston’s Letters. 2 vols. C. Knight. 
Branv’s Porutar Antiquitigs. C. Knight. 





NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 


SLAVERY, AND THE Stave TraDE 1N Britisn Inpr1a; wit Notices 
oF THE ExisTENCE oF THOSE EvILs IN THE IstaNnv oF CryLon, Matacca, 
AND Penance. Ward and Co. 

Nintu Annuat Report or tHE Mass. Anti-Stavery Socrety. Miller. 

A Lerrer To THE Hon. Henry Cray. By R. R. Gurley. Wiley and 
Putman. 

(A defence of the objects of the American Colonization Society.) 


Ricut AND WRoNG AMONG THE ABOLITIONISTS OF THE UNITED States, 
with AN Intropuctory Letrer By Miss Martineau. By J. A. Collins. 
W. Ball and Co. 





PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


A Porutar Cycropxpia or Natura Scrence. Part I. Vegetable 
Physiology. By the Society for the Promotion of Popular Instruction. 
Tanner Brothers. 


A Dictionary or Arts anv Sciences, explanatory of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Terms, in Parts (7d. each) Ito V. Brittain. 


Puosornic Nuts, Parts Vand VI. By E. Johnson, Esq. Simpkin 
and Co. 


A Dictionary or Greek anp Roman Antiquities, Parts XVI to XVIII. 
Taylor and Walton. 


Grirrin’s Screntiric Miscetzany. Parts V, VI, and VII. Price 3s. 6d. 
Griffin, Glasgow. 

(An occasional publication. No. VII contains a valuable treatise on the Art of 
Photography, by R, Hunt.) 


Araco’s Lectures on Astronomy; translated, with notes, by W.K. 
Kelly, Esq. Whittaker. 

(The best popular treatise on astronomy extant. We are much pleased to see it 
published at the moderate price of two shillings, and extremely well got up.) 


Tue Purenotocicat Journat, No, XIV. Simpkin and Co. 

(Sent us to prove that Dr A. Combe is a phrenologist : we were aware of the fact, 
and that it is not with him a monomania, as with others; he has the disease in a 
mild form. ) 


Tue Oxp Rep Sanpstone. By Hugh Miller. J. Johnstone. 
(A popular treatise on geology, which cannot be too highly praised; we shall 
return to it in our next. ) 
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Tue Minerat Sprincs or Encianp. By E. Lee, Esq. Whittaker & Co. 


Loupon’s Encyctopazp1a or Cotrace, Farm, anp ViLtA ARCHITECTURE. 


J. Weale. 


(A new edition of this well-known and valuable work.) 

A Generar Outiine or tHE Animan Kincpoms, aND Manvuat or ComPa- 
RaTIVE Anatomy. By T.R. Jones. Van Voorst. 

(A work of great labour and ability, indispensable to the anatomical student. 
It contains 336 engravings. ) ax! 

Jounson on Lire, Hearts, anv Disease. -Simpkin and Co. 

Britisn Star Fisues. Illustrated by woodcuts. By Edw. Forbes. 
J. Van Voorst. 

Parkin on Gout. Hatchard and Son. 





Six Lectures on Heroes anp Hero Worsnir. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Fraser.—There is perhaps no writer of the present day who exercises a 
more important influence than Mr Carlyle. We notice it especially amongst 
that class to which a wise statesman said he would look for the signs of the 
future—the men between twenty and thirty. Mr Carlyle’s writings coming 
in contact with a young man of thought and sensibility, are almost sure to 
take him captive, presenting so much of what he had before been dimly 
conscious of, and giving such a clear apprehension of the things that most 
confused him. That these works have been received with favour by men 
of different political parties, has been mentioned as a proof that they are 
not really opposed to the errors of any, but to us it seems to show that the 
author appreciates the truths on both sides, and that, if there be any pure 
partisans amongst his readers, they do not understand him. He attacks 
the Radical party fcr its want of reverence ; but, although he appears to 
admit the essence of Conservatism in preaching loyalty and obedience to 
those to whom they are due, is it not obvious, that with vulgar Toryism he 
wages interminable war? Does not every page manifest that “ deep, slow- 
burning, inextinguishable Radicalism,” which he attributes to his second- 
self, Teufelsdréckh? Indeed, who is there that has poured out such 
scalding irony on established quackery,— witness the plan of church-exten- 
sion by cast-iron parsons from Birmingham? He goes even the length of 
saying that there is but one real Conservative principle in human affairs, 
namely—hero worship. Those who are not familiar with his writings will 
require to be told that this means the intense admiration which we feel 
for a great man, and which disposes us to follow and obey him. All else 
is in perpetual change. Dynasties, institutions, religions, flourish and 
decay, each having had its rise in the soul of a great man. Nothing will 
remain but this indestructible fact—that man worships and follows heroes. 
This is the rock whereon politics, to remotest time, may stand secure. The 
volume before us is an exposition of this favourite idea. We worship heroes 
in various forms. In the rude early time the great man who has taught 
his fellows a new way of thinking or doing, is ually raised by a loving 
and magnifying ition into a god, like Odin of the northern nations. 
Elsewhere the hero presents himself as a god-inspired man, commissioned 
to lead men to truth; his commission is recognized and obeyed. Mr Car- 
lyle takes Mahomet as an illustration, not as the oe prophet, but as a 
true one, and the one of whom he can speak with most freedom. The 
priest is a sort of minor prophet, but when he appears as a spiritual re- 
former, like Luther or a he is the man of his time, and his mission 
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inferior to no other. The reformer re-animates a dead and dissolvin: 
society, and passes off, leaving the regenerating impulse to work an 
spread as it may ; but the poet is a fountain of living water, which, once 
opened, is ever beside us. Shakspeare and Dante are of all ages. They 
touch the hearts and imaginations of every new generation with the same 
life-giving wand. And are they not truly worshipped? They are two 
saints canonised, whose right to the devout regards of the faithful it is 
impiety to call in question. The unbeliever is a heretic whom no charity 
will save. The thinker of modern times,—the man of letters,—is a hero 
under new conditions. Johnson, Rousseau, Burns, were such—all heroic 
souls, who, with all their faults, are worshipped. 

They are unquestionable members of that communion of saints included 
in all creeds of literary orthodoxy. The last form of the hero is the King ; 
he to whom men willingly bow down as to the “admitted strongest,” and 
whose bidding they obey. Cromwell and Napoleon have been kings in 
modern times, enthroned in despite of all customs, principles, and formulas 
whatsoever. Mr Carlyle’s volume contains disquisitions on hero worship in 
each of the forms, and sketches of all the great men we have mentioned. 
It is almost needless to say that the former have his usual freshness of 
thought and suggestive power, and the latter the vigour and life which 
breathe in all his portraits. In fact, he does not describe, but paint. His 
words are like colours, and they dazzle us with excess of brilliancy. His 
mga 5 we of heroes will be objected to as more poetical than historical. 

e will hardly allow that there is any stain on the objects of his worship. 
He admits faults, indeed, but seems to hold the principle that, in the main, 
the hero can dono wrong. There are some grave objections to this, but it 
is not an unpardonable error. No likeness is exact, and the most profitabie 
thing for us is to see and feel the greatness of great men, and not their 
littleness. We want the inspiration of great examples to make us “scorn 
delights and live laborious days.” 

If space permitted, we might enter into the subject of Mr Carlyle’s last 
lecture, but we must content ourselves with protesting against what we 
must deem the narrow and unjust spirit in which he has spoken of the 
statesmen of the commonwealth. 

We note, however, with pleasure, that the serious effect of the truths 
in this volume is not marred by that all-pervading spirit of ridicule, which 
produces so strange a dualism in ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ and the ‘ History of the 
French Revolution,’ and provokes the doubt whether there is not a Mephis- 
topheles laugh behind the most solemn thought. Mr Carlyle’s sense of 
the ludicrous appears at times to be too keen for the balance of his mind. 
He seems half afraid that his deep vehement sincerity will provoke a grin 
in a frivolous ironical age, and he breaks the force of the ridicule by antici- 
pating it, and giving the tone to it himself. Thus, in ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ a 
profound spiritual history is encased in a framework of ludicrous comment— 
the commentator acting as a sort of conductor between the pure serene of 
the author’s most cherished thoughts and the coarse atmosphere of com- 
mon life. The mixture of jest and earnest on such topics is to some minds 
profanation ; it is like cracking jokes on the steps of the altar. The 
earnestness of this volume on hero worship is not discredited by the inter- 
penetration of irony. It is the ——— of a soul passionately fond of 
truth, living in a constant sense of the great mystery of life, reposing on the 
infinite beauty and goodness, and capable of infusing the same feelings into 
all with whom it gets into communion. L. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Betis AnD Pomgeranates; No. I. Pirra Passes. By R. Browning. 
E. Moxon. 


Recuuus. A tragedy. By Jacob Jones, Esq. Millar. 


A Coxrection or Enatisn Sonnets. By Robert Fletcher Housman, 
Esq. Simpkin and Co. 


(A collection of the best sonnets in the English language, by a man of taste and 
genius. ) 


PocaHONTAS, AND OTHER Porms. By Mrs L. H. Ligourney. Tyas. 
PriDE; or, THE Herr or Craven. By H. Cook. Parker. 


An Intropuction to ‘ Mrpsummer’s Nicut’s Dream.’ By J.O. Halli- 
well, Esq. Pickering. 

Martins anp Vespers, with Hymns anp Occastonat Devorionat Pieces. 
By John Bowring. Green.—Thisis the third edition of a little work framed 
upon the model of a small volume published in Germany, entitled ‘ Morgen 
und abend opfer,’ by Dr Witschel. The poems it contains are all of a devo- 
tional or serious reflective character, and evince that Dr Bowring pos- 
sesses a mind far more healthful in its moral and religious tone than that 
of most men who have taken an equally active part in public and political 
affairs. We may recommend the volume to all who feel it a pleasure and a 
duty to snatch an hour from the too engrossing cares of life to the calm 
contemplation of higher subjects than those connected with personal dis- 
tinction or pecuniary gain. It is also an excellent book for the Sunday even- 
ing reading of a religious family where there are children. We give, as a 
favourable specimen of the style of poetry, the following translation from 
the German of Herder. 

“ NIGHT. 
** Dost thou come again, calm, holy mother 

Of bright stars and heavenly aspirations ; 
Dost thou visit us again? Awaiting 
Thy mild presence, Earth, and all her flow’rets 
Bending down their feeble heads, and thirsting 
For a dewdrop, pant. My sinking spirit, 
Overflowing with a thousand visions, 
Waits the still and sacred visitation 
Of thy gentle influence :—Come, inspire me 
With the thoughts of happier worlds, and brighter ; 
And with peace my weary bosom quicken. 

Star-surrounded, gold-encircled goddess ! 
Thou, upon whose dark and ample mantle 
Thousand worlds are shining,—thou who bearest, 
Gently bearest all—their restless being— 
Fiery courses—ever-busy orbits 
In the strength of everlasting quiet. 

What a song of triumph is repeated 
Thro’ all worlds to thee, the living leader 
Of the starry choirs !—a song of glory 
Even to Him who stills the storm—whom language— 
Whom the spirit’s utterance—whom all voices 
Praise,—and sink in silence at His presence, 

Holy Silence !—o’er the world now brooding,— 
Gentle stream, that to the eternal borders 
Of unmeasured being rolls sublimely ; 
And thou, noble song of stars and planets, 
Light of light—the peaceful speech of heaven ! 
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Night environs and pervades my spirit— 

Seas of vast infinity surround me— 

Fill my soul—heaven of all heavens—an ocean 
Calm and silent, full of glowing beauties 

As heaven’s arch is full of fiery sparkles. 


Mighty Night ! I bow before thine altar ! 
Every spark of this all-filling ether 
Is a frontlet round thy holy temple, 
Bright with heavenly writing. Who can read it? 
Flames of fire written by the Uncreated, 
On the night’s tall brow. It says: Jehovah 
He is One—His name is Everlasting— 
And His child is night ;—His higher title 
Mystery—whose dark and shadowy mantle 
None may dare uplift !—it hath created 
Worlds and space and time. Its privileged children, 
Ever in the path of law and order, 
Love and mighty destiny—hasten onward, 
Ever hasten tow’rds the living Father. 


Drop the curtain, then, thou holy mother ! 
Shut the book that’s full of heavenly writing ; 
I can read no more—can soar no higher ;— 
Thought is all exhausted. Rather grant me 
Thy sweet peace, and gently pour upon me, 
Mother of soft sleep and nightly visions ! 
Pour upon me dewdrops of oblivion 
And forgetfulness of earthly sorrow. 


Feel I not, how thy kind slumber-fetters 
Wrap me all around 1—thy hand maternal 
Shuts with tenderest care my falling eyelids? 
Spirits of the night now giide before me— 
Stately forms—tall and majestic shadows 
From far worlds—A milden’d light surrounds me; 
Light ne’er seen by mine awaken’d vision. 
What a moon! what stars of dazzling brightness ! 
Do I soar—swim—dream ?—or am I sinking 
Down from th’ Uncreated’s throne ?—for angels, 
Angels are around me—lost companions 
Of my childhood—friends long since departed, 
Guardian spirits—some unknown—they offer 
The warm hand of fellowship—all glowing— 
And I join their everlasting music. 


Slumber still, thou dull and drowsy burden 
Of my earthly way! Night spreads her mantle, 
Night—and all her lamps that burn so brightly, 
Brightly burn in yonder hallowed circle. 
Visitants of heaven sink—rise before me ; 
Dwellers of the stars—and heaven's bright portals, 
In my nightly dreams, to me are open. 

Every angel, every blessed spirit, 

All heaven’s concert—all are smiling on me ! 
Moons and suns—up to what sun ascending ! 
What’s the centre of these endless circles, 
All-creating—all-inspiring Spirit? 

Veil’d from this my wandering star—but haply 
Seen by yon far sun’s more privileged dwellers, 

See! with what a sympathising spirit 
All those stars are smiling !—Do ye see me, 
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Me the dust of dust—who dare to hail ye, 

Hail ye as my friends—the loved companions 

Of my sweetest, dearest, highest pleasures ; 

Gentlest witnesses of peace and virtue ? 
Heaven's young offspring—joy-inspiring children 

Of enkindled night—and thou, fair sister 

Of my hope, my joy, and my devotion, 

Long ye smiled, and long ye shone rejoicing, 

Clad in all your bright and festal garments, 

Ere I was—and ere the earth had being ! 

And when I shall be not—when oblivion 

Sweeps away that earth—and in the music 

Of your hymns her voice shall speak no longer : 

When her dull and distant tones shall perish, 

And the sighs which from her poles are breaking, 

In the song of light shall be extinguish’d— 

Shall I then, fair spirits, dwell among ye ? 

Is there in your amaranthine foliage 

Even for me a wreath of love and glory? 

That my voice in your soft choir may mingle; 

While I look upon this lowly dwelling, 

To some son of earth a ray of brightness, 

Or a hope-star to some child of sorrow ?” 





Tus Erection. A Poem, in seven books. Murray.—We know not the 
author of this poem, and he has not given his name, but the work is one of 
which no man need be ashamed who has ever been a candidate for distinc- 
tion in the world of literature. The style reminds us somewhat of Crabbe, 
but pleases us better than anything Crabbe has written that we have read. 
The poem has several merits: 1. Fluent versification. 2. A good love 
story, very cleverly interwoven with the progress of an election contest. 
3. A quiet but biting satire upon the present state of our representative 
system, and the political economy of country members. 4. A true descrip- 
tion of the parts now performing, by her Majesty’s command, in that great 
drama entitled ‘An Appeal to the Country,’ on the broad stage of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

We do not know that we could better chronicle events passing before our 
eyes than by transferring to our pages an account of the canvass, and of the 
speeches made in Aleborough, and giving them, with the mere alteration of 
names of persons and places as a faithful record of election proceedings in 
some fifty small and independent boroughs at the moment of our writing. 

The scene of the first book opens before the rival inns of the town; one 
in the interest of the’ Blues, the other in that of the Reds; both parties 
equally thrown into the highest state of excitement by the news brought 
by the mail just arrived :— 

“ A new election! glory to the town ; 
For all there’s profit and for some renown. 
The Lion opes his hungry jaws and springs, 
And the Black Bear seems dancing as he swings.” 


The Conservative candidate, “ Mogg,” is thus described :— 


“ A younger son, he learnt in Oxford's halls 
The spheral harmonies of billiard-balls, 
Drank, hunted, drove, and hid from Virtue’s frown 
His venial follies in decorum’s gown. 
Too wise to doubt on insufficient cause, 
He signed old Cranmer’s lore without a pause, 
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And knew that Logic’s cunning rules are taught 
To guard our creed, and not invigorate thought ; 
As those bronze steeds at Venice kept for pride, 
Adorn a town where not one man can ride. 
From Isis sent, with all her loud acclaims, 

The laws he studied on the banks of Thames. 
Park, race, and play, in his capacious plan, 
Combined with Coke to form the finished man, 
Until the wig’s ambrosial influence shed 

Its last full glories on the lawyer's head. 


“ But vain are mortal schemes, The eldest son 
At Harrier-hall had scarce his stud begun, 
When Death’s pale courser took the squire away 
To lands where never dawns a hunting-day ; 
And so, while Thomas vanished ’mid the fog, 
Bright rose the morning-star of Peter Mogg ; 
And loud the bells were jangled from the spire 
To tell the counsellor was now the squire. 


“ Great at the festive board, but greater still 
When quarter sessions owned his legal skill ; 
At public meetings ne’er did mightier voice 
In Aleborough make tbe very stones rejoice ; 
Both firm and fluent as the neighbouring pump, 
And like its handle seemed his hand to thump. 
Rich too was Mogg, and now but forty-seven ; 
A man for this great crisis raised by Heaven,— 
Red, round, and jolly, gentlemanly, free, 

In law profound, but yet no pedant he,— 

His own fat acres were his favourite book, 

And hungry men might dine upon his look. 

He wore a yellow waistcoat and blue coat, 

And white the neckcloth on his crowing throat.” 


The Reds are not idle. An opposition candidate arrives in the middle of 
the night, and places his interest in the hands of their legal agent; who, 
setting immediately to work— 

“ The next morning through the window show’d 
A high dead wall, which faced his own abode, 
With bills adorned that told to earth and skies 
Of many a shop’s ‘ Tremendous Sacrifice.’ 
Amid these tragie shows, one huge placard 
Flamed fiercely Red with black inscription barred, 
And seemed to shriek aloud with tongues of fire, 
Mankind should vote for Francis Vane, Esquire !” 


Mogg immediately commences a personal canvass of the electors— 


“ With smiling look and word, and promise bold, 
And dainty flatteries meet for young and old— 
The tender kiss on squalling mouths impressed, 
The glistening ribbon for the damsel’s breast, 
Grave talk with men how this poor empire thrives, 
The high-priced purchase from their prudent wives, 
The sympathising glance, the attentive ear, 

The shake-of-hand laboriously sincere, 
Hopes oft to see miy friends at Harrier-hall, 
And fears that Russia will the world enthral.” 


With the butchers and grocers he is eminently successful; but we are 
gratified to find the sons of Crispin still retaining their independent spirit. 
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“ And now he crossed the street, and sought to gain, 
By blameless arts, the voice of Ephraim Chain, 
By trade a shoemaker, aged sixty-five, 

The queerest, knottiest, thorn-tree soul alive, 
With cross-cut face, and slow sagacious eye, 

A nose convex, and large-lipped mouth awry, 
And thin white hairs, that touched with quiet snow 
A forehead arched above and square below : 

But on his nose’s utmost point, a wart 

Bore five long bristles vigorous and swart. 

His last upon his knees he seemed to spell, 

And his great head’s deep umbrage o’er it fell, 
While grave he plied his awl, until the four 

The sunshine darkened, when he worked no more. 
He bowed and smiled, but leaving not his seat, 
Looked in himself shut up a man complete. 

‘ Good Mister Chain, I’m come to ask your vote.’ 
* I guessed as much; there’s some one else afloat.’ 
‘ A stranger come on Aleborough by surprise.’ 

‘ Strangers are sometimes angels in disguise.’ 

* Sometimes bad angels ; but we’ll make them flee.’ 
* Such mostly stop until they've gained their fee.’ 
‘ Perhaps you'll try to fit me with a boot?’ 

* I'll make for any, e’en a cloven foot.’ 

‘*Tis chiefly as a neighbour and a friend, 

That on your kind assistance I depend.’ 

* All men on earth have found the Evil One 

A next-door neighbour, and unkind to none.’ 

* I hate professions loud, and false as fair, 

But love my country which demands my care.’ 

* Poor country! But I hope your health holds out 
Against your feelings. You seem pretty stout.’ 

‘ Why, thank you, yes, I’m well enough, but would 
Spend health, nay life, to do the people good.’ 

* Pray don’t, your life's too mueh ; and after all, 
Were you the Member yet the skies might fall.’ 
‘I own it, Chain, with grief, and know that we 
Must bow to Heaven's inscrutable decree.’ 

‘I think I have heard that said before, but you 
No doubt discovered it. I guess ’tis true.’ 

* As then we’re thus agreed upon the whole, 

May I expect your suffrage at the poll?’ 

‘ That house is very bad; we cannot spare 

A soul so pure to be corrupted there,’ 

‘’Tis not so much your vote I would engage, 

As win the approval of a man so sage.’ 

‘Sage! why, sir, I’m a fool who think the wise 
Show best their sense by not believing lies.’ 

« That’s true, and all the town agree that Chain 
Has ten men’s wit in his proverbial brain.’ 

‘ Ah! sir, you're working hard to make black white; 
I too have work, so please to give me light.’ 


“ So spoke the indomitable voice, and Mogg, 
Downcast and puzzled, left the cynic dog. 
But seldom thus the pliant Squire in vain 
Attempted Aleborough’s doubtful votes to gain, 
By ready speech and vow, by flattery soft, 
Sometimes by gifts, by promised favours oft, 
He prospered well, and many a purchase made, 
That helped at once the Cause and quickened Trade, 
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“ A stuffed jackdaw upon an upper shelf 
Now caught his fancy, now a cup of delf; 
He paid three pounds for each. A cat that tore 
His fingers cost him ten, a rabbit more, 
Two chests of oranges, a watering-pot, 
And three old German volumes in a lot ; 
Five Bibles, Man’s Whole Duty, and three dice, 
Fifteen old almanacks, and two white mice ; 
Three hundred novels of High Life, and six 
New Epics, and a waggon-load of bricks ; 
A suit of armour, and an empty cask, 
A Prayer-book bound in velvet, and black mask ; 
A bishop’s worn-out wig, an infant’s caul,— 
Were paid for down, and sent to Harrier-hall.” 


We hasten to the hustings. 


“ At last the Election hastened on its way, 
For here was come the Nomination Day. 
Ten public-houses opening for the Blues, 
Their floods of moral influence diffuse : 
The Pig and Whistle, Gridiron, Tiger, Lamb, 
Fox, Mitre, Bushel, Hop-pole, Dog, and Ram. 
And each of seven its blameless nectar sheds 
To nerve the spirits of the valiant Reds: 
The Cat and Snuffers, Chequers, Boar, and Tun ; 
Three Kings, Black Boy, and thirst-exciting Sun, 
The hustings in the market-place were set, 
The Mayor looked big, the bands were made to sweat ; 
Opposing standards filled the sky with beams 
Of various light, and ribbons flowed in streams.” 


The daily papers are now filled with speeches to the same effect as that 
delivered by Mogg on the hustings at Aleborough, but in none that we 
have read are the same topics handled with equal ability. 


“¢ You know me all, and of myself I say 
No more than this—we've met before to-day. 
But of my principles I speak, because 
In uttering them no honest man will pause : 
For truth is like the sun; and where it shines, 
No gentleman can cherish dark designs. 


**«T will affirm with pride in face of all, 
I love my country and attend its call : 
We often hear some new-discovered spot 
Ts better than our own, but I think not. 
Old England does for me; I never wish 
To hear strange words, or eat a foreign dish, 
The names taste dirty. But 'tis my belief 
That angels would sing hymns to praise Roast Beef.’ 
Then cried a chimney-sweep, ‘1 say, you squire, 
If you don’t drink port-wine, your look's a liar !’ 
* True, thank you for the hint! I'll drink your health; 
I sometimes do take wine, but not by stealth. 
A heavy tax on every glass is paid, 
And each new bottle swells our foreign trade ; 
And in this way, I own, I do my best 
To help our great Commercial Interest!’ 
Loud rang the shouts at Mogg’s alert reply, 
And the long laugh went pealing through the sky. 
* There ’s one point more that must not be forborne, 
My friends! I’m not at all for Foreign Corn, 
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Let those who like it go abroad to eat 

French rolls; to mea quartern loaf is sweet ; 

And while my shilling helps the farmer here, 

I will not try to fatten thin Mounseer. 

It is no doubt a taking cry to bawl 

“ Cheap Bread!” But what’s so dear as none at all? 

As milliners perhaps the French are good ; 

But I'll not trust them for my daily food, 

Lest when they see our bakers’ empty shelves, 

They keep their musty flour to feed themselves, 

And poor John Bull, who left his fields unsown, 

Must kneel to them for crumbs, or munch a stone, 

And dying children’s cries our bosoms wrench, 

And beg in vain for victuals from the French.” 
All Aleborough shuddered at the scene he drew, 
And e’en Red faces looked a little Blue, 
Till Nature, glorying in so wise a son, 
Cried out, ‘ Hurrah for Peter! Mogg, well done !” 
And many a Red, in that enraptured burst, 
Hurrahed the man whom yesterday they cursed. 
Vane also laughing, swelled the general roar, 
And when it sank, suggested—‘ One cheer more !” 
On Mogg’s large face the inspiring moment rushed, 
And one, less firmly modest, would have blushed ; 
But soon again he clothed his aged sense 
In youthful feeling’s brightest eloquence, 
Like a new wig onan old coachman’s head, 
Or genuine pinchbeck covering weightiest lead. 

* I’ve never been abroad, because I know 

That all the world no land like ours can show ; 

The bravest men, the prettiest girls on earth, 

Adorn the country where I had my birth, 

And Nature strove to make this isle a place 

Fit for the noblest of the human race. 

Nay, though she often since has tried her hand, 

She ne’er has matched what here of old she planned ; 

For simple truth, and sober mother wit, 

And modest worth, no country rivals it ; 

For were it otherwise, ‘tis plain that we 

Should have superiors: Friends, it cannot be! 

At even our old women, when abroad, 

The proudest kings on earth are overawed ; 

And as they find they cannot buy nor steal 

This country, you may fancy what they feel. 


* * T own I'm sorry for that Russian Czar, 

Obliged, poor man! to live away so far ; 

And to drive back the wolves and bears again, 
He keeps in arms five hundred thousand men. 
But always being shut in ice and snows, 

He never heard of England, I suppose; 

For else he'd fix at Aleborough, like us, 

And feel his frozen crown ridiculous. 


*** T love the Constitution, yet maintain 
*Tis far too mild tow’rds all who dare complain. 
These men would eat their grandmother alive, 
As if such food could make a Christian thrive ; 
And she, dear lady! rightly might devour 
The traitors first, but they’re a dish too sour. 
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Our boast is “ British Freedom ;” no one here 
Needs learn, work, dress, or eat from slavish fear. 
The rich their daily joint in freedom carve ; 

The poorest men in equal freedom starve ; 

And he who naked in a ditch expires, 

Yet dies with freedom like his freeborn sires. 

Be this our pride! and be it ours to guard 

The Sacred Rights that fools would fain discard. 
I ask, has earth a spot where laws abound 

So many, curious, ample, and profound ? 

Where lawyers never strain their private wit 

To ask what’s reason, but proclaim what's writ ? 
Where else are all men equal, save that one 

Has lands and houses, and another none ?— 

A difference betwixt the mean and great, 

Which Heaven itself forbids to violate. 


*« T also love the Church that claims our awe 
Towards holy Truth by force of Statute Law, 
And helps free grace to gain the soul's assent, 
And cleanse our sins by Act of Parliament : 

A loyal Church, that keeps the rich and poor 
Dely apart, nor blends the lord and boor. 

*Tis sweet to witness pews nor mean nor scant 
For those who pay—free seats for those who can’t ; 
To hear a Priest too polished to be proud, 

A gentleman set up to teach the crowd ; 

Not puffed by rabble votes to Wisdom’s chair, 

But by superior judgment settled there, 

And so discreetly teaching all to chuse 

The path their betters fain would have them use.’” 


After such an harangue in favour of Church and State, what chance was 
there that Vane, a political economist, would be listened to with patience, 
when indulging, to the great consternation of his own party, in the discus- 
sion of abstract principles never before heard of in that loyal and constitu- 
tional town? Vane’s address is unanimously voted “gammon.” The 
denouement, however, is not what the reader would be prepared to expect. 
He loses the election, and yet gains his object; a riddle, for the solution of 
which we must refer the reader to the volume. 





Lectures on tHe Enouisu Poets. By W. Hazlitt. Third Edition. Tem- 
pleman. 1841. 


Tue Rounp Taste. Essays and Criticisms by W. Hazlitt. Third Edition. 
Templeman. 1841. 


We are again called upon to notice the beautiful republications of 
Hazlitt’s rarer writings by Mr Templeman, edited by the author’s son, a 
series which we must conclude are largely purchased, from the rapid 
appearance of one after the other, and at so small a price. There are 
now seven volumes of very valuable matter collected in an elegant 
and convenient form, and we trust they will be followed by others. 
The ‘ Lectures on the English Poets’ is, perhaps, one of the most generally 
interesting. He handles the subject with great gusto, metaphysical acute- 
ness, and rich illustration, His caustic wit glances most effectively over 
the several subjects, discriminating while it tickles ; thus, when he says of 
Crabbe, “ He describes the interior of a cottage like a person sent to distrain 
for rent. He has an eye to the number of arms in an old worm-eaten 
chair, and takes care to inform himself and the reader whether a joint-stool 
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stands upon three legs or four. He collects all the petty vices of the 
human heart, and superintends a select circle of rural malefactors”’—the 
wit ministering to the truth of the criticism. Again, he says, “ The time 
has been that ‘our fell of hair would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir as 
life were in it’—dut the police spoils all.” One remarkable quality in 
Hazlitt’s writing is, his extraordinary abundance, justness, beauty, and 
felicity of quotation. He goes on stringing uotation after quotation, 
culled from the best writers—or rather not c a for they are murmuring 
in his ear, and must perforce temper and heighten his argument. You 
know this by the absence of pedantry in them. He has not sought for 
them in “ beauties,” “ extracts,” or “anthologies,” but evidently “lisps in 
numbers, for the numbers came.” The enjoyment is thus unalloyed by any 
feeling of the writer’s ostentation. Were we writing on the same subject, 
and the quotations came into our mind, we feel that we should have set 
them down as he has done. When his son said of him “ that he never 
wrote a dull line,” it was doing him but bare justice. He has many faults— 
vehemence—self-will—exagyeration—paradox—all occur at times to lessen 
his merits, but never dulness. Open a book of his, and you are hurried 
on with it irresistibly. This is the force of style, earnestness, and acute 
observation. 

These remarks apply equally to the two works above named. The 
‘Round Table’ is well known, and justly prized, as a series of essays by 
him and Leigh Hunt—some of the most pleasant in the names. “’ 





Joan or Arc: an Historical Romance. By J.T. Serle. Colburn. 1841. 
—This is an historical romance of a very high order, by the author of the 
‘ Merchant of London,’ ‘ Master Clarke,’ &c. Its interest springs from the 
impassioned delineation of this high-souled woman, in whom an earnest 
faith in inspiration became itself an inspiration, and who is one of the pro- 
minent figures in world-history. The subject has been treated before (and 
we wonder not oftener) by the earnest Schiller and the jesting Voltaire— 
their works correspond to the distinct individualities of their authors—but 
in this romance alone is the real history followed ; and we cannot bestow 
too much praise on Mr Serle for the conscientious and elaborate study he 
has evidently made of the subject ; and although we have certain differences 
with him as to the use of this historic material (which we have no space to 
enumerate), yet on the whole we should cite him as a most favourable 
instance of the school to which he belongs. 

Respecting the artistic construction and grouping, we have many diffe- 
rences with the author; but to insist on them were almost unfair when 
“ precedents” are so strong, and when not one novelist in fifty has any 
conception of the artistic part of his profession; on the other hand, Mr Serle 
is an old and successful dramatist, and in that school he must have learnt 
to perceive the faults to which we allude, and we therefore conclude them to 
have been intentional on his part. We hold that the drama and the narra- 
tive are (as indeed all art must be) based on the same fundamental laws— 
the esthetic. Each division of art will naturally require differences of 
treatment, and effects requisite in one are inadmissible in another, still 
there must be an esthetic fundus. To excite the emotions, and through 
them to teach the doctrine, is the aim of art, and the laws of emotion are 
fixed and to be calculated upon. Mr Serle would seem to think that the 
emotions follow one train in the novel, another in the drama—at least 
some parts of this romance would lead us to suppose so, unless they be 
from carelessness, which the whole tenor of the work contradicts. 
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But although, in judging it by the high standard it aspires to, we may 
find serious fealts, we are Prod ba, acknowledge that they weigh but 
little against the beauties. It is written in a large healthy spirit, by one 
who loves greatly his fellow-men, and who has thought of them “ that 
wander through eternity ;"—faith and hope in his species is one of his cha- 
racteristics, and unostentatiously put forward. The gradual development 
of ‘ Joan of Arc’ from the uneducated peasant girl, oppressed on sides 
by contradictions, doubts, disbelief, to the prophetess and warrior who 
deck the heart of France—her restlessness, her morbid solitude, her reli- 
gious communings, and her heroic calmness, all this is drawn with a power- 
ful pen. That prophets are never acknowledged in their own country is 
exemplified in the family of D’4rc. The father has no faith in her mission. 
“T would rather you should drown her,” he said to Jacquemin and the 
other lads ; “I would order you to do it, and if you refused I would drown 
her with my own hands rather than she should leave us so.” But how 
truly does he make the mother, with her womanly-loving heart, and more 
simple believing soul, yearn towards Joan, and half credit her inspiration. 
Altogether it is a work interesting to the reader, reflecting credit on the 
author, and of a very different stamp from the hot-pressed 3 vols. to be 
had at circulating libraries. 


Hours wita tHe Muses. By John C. Prince. Manchester, 1841.— 
There cannot be a more striking evidence and eulogy on the spirit of the age 
and the march of intellect, than the number and excellence of “ uneducated 
poets,” not included in Mr Southey’s registration. Had such a volume of 
poetry as the one before us been produced twenty years ago by a poor 
cotton-weaver, its author would have been accounted a prodigy. Asitis, he 
must be content to take his stand amongst the numerous Du minores who 
overflow the realms of print ; to him, poetry must be its “ own exceeding 

at reward ;” and but little of that fame his heart pants so fiercely after can 

e expected to sweeten his lot ; but if sympathy and unfeigned admiration 
can supply its place, he may reckon upon receiving it from the small circle of 
his readers, among whom we class ourselves. There is something inexpres- 
sibly affecting to us in the contemplation of a pure nature like Mr Prince’s, 
cast, by an adverse lot, amidst the vice, misery, and ignorance of the “manu- 
facturing districts,” condemned to toil many hours of the day for a preca- 
rious subsistence, returning to his humble home, there to beguile himself 
with writing poetry, or the perusal of such works as the cheap republica- 
tions place within his reach. To be amidst vice and withstand it is some- 
thing ; but to cultivate nobility and purity of feeling and occupation,—to 
devote the “scanty hours snatched from toil” to the higher exercise of 
the mind, redeems and ennobles the mechanic, and teaches a lesson to his 
superiors in station. His life has not been sunny, but he has had poetry 
as a constant brightener of his destiny. ‘ Poetry,” he finely and touch- 
ingly observes, ‘* has been the star of my adoration, affording me a serene 
and steady light through the darkest portion of my existence ; a flower of 
exquisite beauty and perfume, smiling amidst a wilderness of weeds,—a 
fountain of never-failing freshness, guibies forth in an arid desert,—a strain 


of ever-varying melody, which so softens my heart with sympathy, so 
strengthens my mind with fortitude, that I bless God for havmg made me 
susceptible of feelings so elevating, so humanizing, so divine!” Surely no 
worthier eulogy on poetry could be given than this! Nor were we less 
delighted to find how Shelley, who, uttering, as he does, the collective voice 
of humanity, must finally become the poet of the people, has been the idol 
of his muse, and has given strength to his mind, and hopes to the fainting 
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heart ; indeed, it is a ioiing coairmeticn of our views of this poet com- 
pared to Byron (see No, LXIX, art. ‘ Shelley’), that Mr Prince, a child of 
suffering and experience, with every erfernal reason for misanthropy, 
scorn, bitterness, rebellion against “‘ the powers that be,” and fierce con- 
tempt of the distinctions of society, has nevertheless seen through and 
despised the shallow philosophy of Byron, and embraced the more cheer- 
ing and ennobling philosophy of Shelley. ‘‘ Poor unhappy Byron! I loved 
him once,” he exclaims; “as a by Lidolized him, but riper years brought 
judgment, and judgment opened my eyes to his defects. I found that his 
enius was like a thunder-cloud—grand and gloomy; but whose fire, 
though dazzling, was dangerous, and too often scathed or destroyed the 
best affections of the human heart. No, indeed ; Byron can never be the 
poet of humanity! He is doubly false,—false in his estimate of man, and 
insincere in his very utterance of it. His gloomy melo-dramatic blue fire 
brings no comfort or solace to the wounded heart ; his genius is no lam 
to irradiate the gloom of poverty’s abode ; to the people he can never f 
his high mission of poetry.” 

To return to Mr Prince, after wondering at and admiring his persever- 
ance, and also at the excellence he has attained,—sentiments which of 
themselves give an interest to his pe iene must admit that, though 
affording many indications of poetical feeling and certain touches of nature, 
he is still but an imitator, or rather emanator, from the works of others. 
There is no originality of thought, style, or peculiar intensity and vivid- 
ness of delineation to sustain these poems beyond the day, but they may 
take their place amongst some of the most creditable verses of the day. We 
feel so disposed towards him, that we will rather point out a few of his 
faults, than mislead him by a mistaken kindness of suppression. He imi- 
tates Shelley and Keats ; this is fatal to almost any one ; the obscurity of 
the former was tolerable, because we felt it was inevitable ; his words were 
“drooping beneath the weight of that they would express,”—there was a 
presence of thought not to be mistaken. To imitate him is mostly to catch 
this peculiarity of generalization and subtlety, without propping it up with 
adequate thought. ‘The exuberance of the latter, as Mr Prince himself 
8a —- 

« Whose luscious lore, 

With beauty’s sweet excess runs o'er,” 


can only be tolerated on account of its beauty ; his conceits must ever be 
avoided. Mr Prince should be aware of such conceits as the following :— 


* A smile of delight from all went round 
As she turned to the casket of sleeping sound.” 


To designate a piano thus is mere wilfulness, and contempt or fear of the 
truth. When in the succeeding couplet he says— 


“ On the tremulous keys her fingers fell 
As rain-drops fall in crystal well,” 


he is forced by his rhyme into a false image. Nothing can well be more 
unlike pianoforte-playing than rain-drops falling into a well. An image 
that is addressed to the eye should be clear and correct, or it is useless. 
Similes in poetry are not, properly speaking, for the sake of rhyme, but to 
intensify, vivify, or render more intelligible, the feeling they illustrate. 
Does the present one doso? The “ necessity of rhyme ’”’ forces him 
into another false image (twice repeated in his poems) :— 
“ There is beauty o'er all this delectable world, 
Which wakes at the first golden touch of the light ; 
There is beauty when morn hath her banner unfurl’d,” &c. 
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Morn unfurls no éanner, nor is there the slightest possible resemblance in 
such an image. But “world” rhymes with “unfurled,” and indolence is 
satisfied ; not so the reader! Mr Prince’s merits are enthusiasm, earnest- 
ness, freshness of feeling, and a quiet power of painting bits of scenery and 
nature. His first poem, ‘The Poet’s Sabbath,’ opens with this well-ex- 
pressed metaphor :— 
“ Sabbath ! thou art my Ararat of life, 
Smiling above the deluge of my cares.” 


In the third stanza we have a pretty natural picture :— 

“ The startled moor-cock, with a sudden cry, 
Springs from beneath my feet; and, as I pass, 
The sheep regard me with an earnest eye, 
Ceasing to nibble at the scanty grass, 
And scour the barren waste in one tumultuous mass." 

His command over language is remarkable in an uneducated man, and 
he sometimes evinces great felicity of expression, as,— 

* Now I wend 
Along the streamlet’s desultory wave ;” 
which transports us at once into the thick of the country! And— 
“ With sweet but stormy breath the organ blows.” 
A beautiful description !. Again,— 
“« Where waving branches for a leafy cope, 
Yielding bright glimpses of a summer’s sky.” 
What painting in that one word “yielding!” As the branches bend beneath 
the gentle weight of the breeze, and thus let in “ bright glimpses of a sum- 
mers sky.” ‘The following is also a little picture of true poetic stamp :— 
“ Thro’ pleasant fields, green lanes, and forest-glooms, 
Back to their humble homes the rustics go, 
Save those who linger in the place of tombs, 
Musing and mourning o’er the dead below ; 
There droops the widow in her weeds of woe, 
Whose joys lie buried with the lifeless one. 
The orphan, too, is there, whose tears o’erflow 
For some kind sire, or tender mother gone ;— 
There's comfort in their grief; oh! let their tears flow on !” 

It will be seen from these slight extracts, that Mr Prince has caught a 
real spark from the great meteor of poesy ; and we trust he will continue 
to solace his leisure hours with the Muses, gaining his mete of tribute and 
applause from his fellow-men ; and that poetry will continue to be, as he 
so finely says,— 

“ Unchanged, art with me still, 
Wreathing with flowers the thorns of ill.” 
G. H. L. 


POLITICAL, FINANCIAL, &e. 
Tue Sprrit or Macna Cuarta. By W. Atkinson. Pelham, Richard- 
son, and Co. 
A Bouncer ro Pay Orr tue Natronat Dest. Groombridge. 
CoMMERCIAL AND Financrat Situation oF THE Country. Hooper. 
Tue Common Sense View or THE SuGar Question. Hooper. 
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Tue Revenve ; or, WHAr SHOULD THE CHANCELLOR Do? By J. Wilson. 
Hooper. 

A Lerrer to Witu1am Lovett. E. Wilson. 

Tue Ovrcry acainst THE New Poor Law. By the Rev. T. Spen- 
cer, M.A. Green. 

Tue New Poor Law; 11s Evits anp THEIR Remepizs. J. Green. 


(These belong to a most useful series of two-penny tracts, by a Clergyman of the 
Church of England, which ought to be generally read. It is a frightful result of 
that relaxation of the present system occasioned by the attacks on the Commis- 
sioners, that during the last year there has been an increase of 60,000 paupers, 
and that not in districts where there has been any unusual distress from scarcity of 
employment. 


RELIGION. 
A New Treatise on Repemption. Newbery. 


Your Lirz. By the Author of ‘ My Life, by an Ex-Dissenter.’ Fra- 
ser. 


Recorps or Femate Piety. By J. A. Huie. Simpkin and Co. 
Se.ecTions From Rosr. Hatt, A.M. Bell, Arnold, and Co. 


Romanism anp Anato-Caruoticersm. By J. Sortain, A.B. J. Ward 
and Co. 


Messrs Samuel Bagster and Sons ye oe to publish ‘ A Complete 


Polyglot Bible ;) embracing all such Languages of the Holy Scriptures 
Ny eer entire or fragmentary), with such Critical and Grammatical 

ddenda as may be approved and considered necessary for a Polyglot 
Bible of the most perfect description ; including all that is valuable in 
the four celebrated editions—the Complutensian Polyglot, produced under 
the patronage and at the expense of the Cardinal Ximenes, in 6 vols. folio, 
1514-7 ; the Antwerp Polyglot, at the charge of Philip II of Spain, 
64 vols. folio, 1569-72 ; the Paris Polyglot, by Le Jaye, in 10 vols. folio, 
1645 ; and the London Polyglot of Brian Walton, published by subscrip- 
tion, in 6 vols. folio, 1653-7. 

They are now engaged . the ‘ English Hexapla’ (nearly ready), 
and the ‘ Biblia Polyglotta Ecclesiz,’ a work preparing for publication 
under the superintendence of the Rev. Frederick Iliff, D.D. Messrs Bag- 
ster request the advice and co-operation of the learned before publishing 
their plan of the proposed ‘ Polyglot Bible.’ 


TRAVELS, &c. 


SratistrcaL SKETCH OF THE IsLAND oF CHUSAN, WITH A Britr Note on 
THE Grotocy or Caina. By Lieut. Ouchterlony, F.G.S. Pelham and 
Co. 

Lerrers From Itaty To A YounceER Sister. Vol. 2. By Cath. Taylor. 
Murray. 

America: Hisrortcat, Statistic, anD Descriptive. In8 vols. By 
J.S. Buckingham, Esq. Fisher. 


(This work has reached us too late for notice in the present number. Mr Buck- 
ingham, as an eloquent and popular free-trade lecturer, has returned at a time 
when his talents may be most usefully employed. ) 
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Tue Zincaut, or AN Account or THE Gypsies or SPAIN ; WITH AN OnIGINAL 
CoLLection oF THEIR Soncs AND Poetry, AND A Copious Dictionary oF 
tHe Lanovace. By George Borrow, late Agent to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in Spam. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray, 1841.—A strange 
book this, on a strange subject, written by a strange man—the only living 
man competent to write such a book. Had he intertwined an account of 
the Gypsies with his own personal adventures among them, he would have 
given his volumes a very attractive character. He would have made his 
peculiar, perhaps unique, knowledge of languages and love of rambling 
subservient to lasting popularity. As it is, the volumes are a compendium 
of all sorts of various Fitera gatherings; they contain fine materials for 
romance, and some even for history ; information collected from the ends 
of the earth, and exhibited without pretension or parade. 

The poetry, the proverbs, the anecdotes, the traits of character, the 
stories, the traditions which are here collected together, might have been 
wrought by a plastic hand into tales the most amusing and instructive ; to 
which the drier portions of the work should have been appended in the 
shape of notes and illustrations. It is to be regretted that the author did 
not thus display his knowledge and exercise his ingenuity. For the Gypsies 
as a caste, or as a community, the world cares but little; but the world 
would have been fascinated by the well-told history of a Gypsy, or a Gypsy 
family in Spain living the lives they lead, suffermg the ignominies they 
suffer,—a distinct, a degraded people preserving their nationality, their 
language, their traditions,—“ persecuted, but not forsaken—cast down, but 
not destroyed.” A certain mysterious but religious sympathy is felt 
towards even the Jews, who, scattered as they are, are still believed to be 
special objects of prophecy—special instruments of the purpose of God ; 
but among them individuals distinguished for scientific acquirement, or 
potential by accumulated wealth, have served to raise the race from the 
abyss of degradation. Not less isolated than the Jews—not less scattered 
over the face of the globe,—without knowledge, without reputation, without 
opulence, the Gypsies have maintained themselves for centuries, not alone 
in the wild wastes or gloomy solitudes of the earth, but in the very heart 
of civilization and of society. They seem so to have accommodated them- 
selves to the necessities of their position, so to have avoided becomin 
obnoxious to opinion, that legislation has long passed by them uneoncerned. 
They have been, as it were, too low for notice. Furnishing their contin- 
gent of victims to our penal enactments, offending the public by uo in- 
trusion as a body upon persons and property, as a body they have excited 
very little attention from statesmen. ‘Taking no part in the drama of his- 
tory, exercising no influence upon political events, the annalist has not 
honoured them with a share of his regard—the philologist has ap 
little aware that their supposed jargon presents matter for much reflection 
as to their origin, their migrations, and the strange vicissitudes through 
which they have passed; nor has the literary student ever inquired what 
fragments of popular and traditional poetry were preserved in the minds and 
memories of the Gypsies. Mr Borrow will have rendered no small service 
if his book should lead to new and wider inquiries on any of these matters. 

We may give, as an illustration of Gypsy character, and of the kind of 
frauds to which not merely Spanish but English Gypsies are equally 
addicted, the following anecdote of a male and female Gypsy, brother and 
sister, keeping a little roadside:inn, at which Mr Borrow took up his abode 
for several days. The man of dull, heavy, and stupid expression of counte- 
nance ; the woman, whom he calls “ the hag,” quick and intelligent, but with 
the disposition of a fiend :— 


* On the evening of the fourth day, I was seated on the stone bench at the stable 
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door, taking the fresco; the Gypsy innkeeper sat beside me, smoking his pipe, and 
silent as usual; presently a man and woman with a borrica, or donkey, entered 
the portal. I took little or no notice of a circumstance so slight, but I was pre- 
sently aroused by hearing the Gypsy’s pipe drop upon the ground: I looked at 
him, and scarcely recognised his face. It was no longer dull, black, and heavy, 
but was lighted up with an expression so extremely villanous, that I felt uneasy. 
His eyes were scanning the recent comers, especially the beast of burden, which 
was a beautiful female donkey. He was almost instantly at their side, assisting to 
remove its housings, and the alforjas, or bags. His tongue had become un- 
loosed as if by sorcery ; and far from being unable to speak, he proved that, when 
it suited his purpose, he could discourse with wonderful volubility. The donkey 
was soon tied to the manger, and a large measure of barley emptied before it, the 
greatest part of which the Gypsy boy presently removed, his father having pur- 
posely omitted to mix the barley with the straw, with which the Spanish mangers 
are always kept filled. The guests were hurried up stairs as soon as possible. I 
remained below, and subsequently strolled about the town and on the beach. It 
was about nine o’clock when J returned to the inn to retire to rest; strange things 
had evidently been going on during my absence. As I passed through the large 
room on my way to my apartment, lo, the table was set out with much wine, 
fruits, and viands, There sat the man from the country, three parts intoxicated ; 
the Gypsy, already provided with another pipe, sat on his knee, with his right arm 
most affectionately round his neck; on one side sat the chumajarri drinking and 
smoking, on the other, the tanner. Behold, poor humanity, thought I to myself, 
in the hands of devils; in this manner are human souls ensnared to destruction by 
the fiends of the pit. The females had already taken possession of the woman at 
the other end of the table, embracing her, and displaying every mark of friendship 
and affection. I passed on, but ere I reached my apartment, I heard the words 
mule and donkey. ‘ Adios,’ said I, for I but too well knew what was on the 
carpet. 

“In the back stable the Gypsy kept a mule, a most extraordinary animal, which 
was employed in bringing water to the house, a task which it effected with no 
slight difficulty ; it was reported to be eighteen years of age ; one of its eyes had 
been removed by some accident, it was foundered, and also lame, the result of a 
broken leg. This animal was the laughing-stock of all Tarifa; the Gypsy grudged 
it the very straw on which alone he fed it, and had repeatedly offered it for sale at 
a dollar, which he could never obtain. During the night there was much merri- 
ment going on, and I could frequently distinguish the voice of the Gypsy raised to 
a boisterous pitch. In the morning, the Gypsy hag entered my apartment, bear- 
ing the breakfast of myself and Hayim. ‘ What were you about last night ?’ 
said I 

“* We were bargaining with the Busno, evil overtake him, and he has exchanged 
us the ass for the mule and the reckoning,’ said the hag, in whose countenance 
triumph was blended with anxiety. 

“© Was he drunk when he saw the mule?’ I demanded. 

*** He did not see her at all, O my son, but we told him we had a beautiful 
mule, worth any money, which we were anxious to dispose of, as a donkey suited 
our purpose better. We are afraid that when he sees her he will repent his bar- 
gain, and if he calls off within four-and twenty hours, the exchange is null, and the 
justicia will cause us to restore the ass; we have, however, already removed her to 
our huérta out of the town, where we have hid her below the ground. Dios sabe 
(God knows) how it will turn out.’ 

** When the man and the woman saw the lame, foundered, one-eyed creature, for 
which and the reckoning they had exchanged their own beautiful borrica, they 
stood confounded. It was about ten in the morning, and they had not altogether 
recovered from the fumes of the wine of the preceding night; at last the man, 
with a frightful oath, exclaimed to the innkeeper, ‘ Restore my donkey, you Gypsy 
villain.’ 

«*¢It cannot be, brother,’ replied the latter, ‘ your donkey is by this time three 
leagues from here; I sold her this morning to a man I do not know, and I am 
afraid I shall have a hard bargain with her, for he only gave two dollars, as she 
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was unsound. O, you have taken me in, I am a poor fool, as they call me here, 
and you understand much, very much, baribu.’ * 

“*Her value was thirty-five dollars, thou demon,’ said the countryman, ‘ and 
the justicia will make you pay that ’ 

*«* Come, come, brother, said the Gypsy, ‘all this is mere conversation, you have 
a capital bargain, to-day the mercado is held, and you shall sell the mule, I will go 
with you myself. O, you understand baribu ; sister, bring the bottle of anise ; 
the senor and the senora must drink a copita.’” After much persuasion, and many 
oaths, the man and woman were weak enough to comply ; when they had drank 
several glasses, they departed for the market, the Gypsy leading the mule. In 
about two hours they returned with the wretched beast, but not exactly as they 
went ; a numerous crowd followed, laughing and hooting. The man was now 
frantic, and the woman yet more so. They forced their way up stairs to collect 
their baggage, which they soon effected, and were about to leave the house, 
vowing revenge. Now ensued a truly terrific scene, there were no more blan- 
dishments; the Gypsy men and women were in arms, uttering the most frightful 
execrations ; as the woman came down stairs, the females assailed her like lunaties ; 
the cripple poked at her with her stick, the tall hag clawed at her hair, whilst the 
father Gypsy walked close beside the man, his hand on his clasp knife, looking 
like nothing in this world.” 





Texas; its Rise, Procress, anp Prospects. In2 vols. By Wm. Ken- 
nedy. Hastings.—Mr Kennedy tells us that 


“ The recognition of Texas in the face of prejudice and clamour, was an act of 
patriotic firmness for which the British Minister is entitled to the thanks of all 
Englishmen who hold the interests of their country superior to the obligations and 
the purposes of party. For Texas it was an act of timely benefit,—ensuring, as it 
did, the speedy establishment of peace with Mexico, and the opening of a lucrative 
commerce on her south western frontier, It is creditable to the Conservative party 
that neither in Parliament nor through the press have they swelled the unreason- 
able outcry against the recognition of Texas,—an outcry raised by persons who 
propose to supersede the department of Foreign Affairs by a sort of Jacobin con- 
clave, and thus to control the external relations of the empire without subjecting 
themselves to the inconvenience of executive responsibility.” 


These are not the sentiments, nor is this the language we were prepared 
to expect from one employed by Lord Durham as an Assistant Municipal 
Commissioner in Canada, and who professes to have enjoyed the especial 
confidence and friendship of that nobleman. We may add, that a retort upon 
the abolitionists, in terms at best equally intemperate with their own, and 
the argument of a lucrative commerce, form but a poor defence for certainly 
one of the most questionable acts of a British foreign minister. There are 
surely higher considerations than those of merely pounds, shillings, and 
pence to be taken into the account, when the claim of a new state to rank 
upon an equal footing with independent nations is to be formally 
allowed, and it is for neglecting these, involving the moral interests of 
the human race, and the physical welfare of a large portion, that we join 
with the philanthropists in condemning the unconditional recognition of 
Texas as a most ill-judged and even culpable measure. 

But even upon the narrow grounds on which Mr Kennedy rests the 
defence of our Foreign Secretary, pecuniary benefit derivable from com- 
merce, his case cannot be made out. This country is irretrievably pledged 
to an enormous annual expenditure for the extinction of slavery. We have 
already spent fifteen millions sterling in the promotion of this object, exclu- 
sive of twenty millions paid as the price of negro emancipation in our West 





* A Gypsy word, sygnifying ‘ exceeding much,’ 
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India Colonies, and every day, by our Niger expeditions and continued 
armaments, we are adding to the amount. The obvious fact is, that while 
we are pursuing this course on the one side, on the other we are defeating 
our own object. The growing prosperity of Texas will have an irresistible 
tendency to raise the value of negro labour in every slave-holding country. 
It will therefore postpone, indefinitely, the period of emancipation in the 
United States, and will stimulate the slave trade in every part of the world. 
The planters of the Southern States were beginning to be embarrassed by 
the numbers of the blacks, and now a market is opened for them. Instead 
of colonizing Liberia they will send their negroes to Texas, and who can 
doubt that the price they will there fetch will lead to the importation of live 
cargoes from Cuba, or Africa direct, at which the authorities will connive? 
What zeal in enforcing their own ordinances against a foreign slave trade 
can we expect from those who have expressly provided for its encourage- 
ment with the. United States, and introduced into their constitution the fol- 
lowing iniquitous clause :— 

“ Congress shall pass no laws to prohibit emigrants from bringing their slaves 
into the Republic with them, and holding them by the same tenure by which such 
slaves were held in the United States; nor shall Congress have power to emanci- 
pate slaves ; nor shall any slave-holder be allowed to emancipate his or her slave or 
slaves without the limits of the Republic. No free person of African descent, 
either in whole or in part, shall be permitted to reside permanently in the Republic, 
without the consent of Congress,” 


It is asked, what could Lord Palmerston do? He could not alter the fact 
that Texas existed, and had, de facto, become independent of Mexico. The 
answer presents no difficulty. He could have made terms with Texas before 
admitting it to the eagerly-coveted privilege of free intercourse with Eng- 
land. The influence of diplomacy is worth nothing if it could not have 
obtained, in exchange for so valuable a boon, a law by which slavery in Texas 
would have been gradually abolished—a. law, for example, that would have 
disturbed none of the relations of property—to the effect that after January, 
1845, every child born in Texas should be born free, or declared free after 
an apprenticeship terminating at the age of twenty-one. Texas, it is true, 
might have stubbornly refused this concession, on the ground that it was 
an unjustifiable interference with her internal administration, but we could 
have afforded to wait her pleasure; the commerce of Texas will be of little 
value to England for ten years to come, and Lord Palmerston might have 
justified his resolution in terms to this effect :—“ We are at war with slavery, 
and you have come into the field as its new ally: we cannot agree to put 
you in a better position as an enemy by receiving you in the guise of a 
friend.”’ 

Apart from this verata questio, Mr Kennedy, in the volumes before us, 
has done good service in disabusing the public mind of much misrepresenta- 
tion respecting the origin of the quarrel between the Texians and the 
Parent State, and given so favourable, and we believe so just a view of the 
spirit and enterprise of the Anglo-American colonists, that, were it not for 
the black slave spot which must be fatal, and which will necessarily prevent, 
to any beneficial extent, the immigration of European settlers, we should 
draw the most favourable inferences of the future progress of the new 
state. Mr Kennedy shows satisfactorily that the Anglo-Americans were 
invited into the country by Mexico to assist in enabling her to throw off the 
yoke of Spain, to form a barrier against the inroads of the Indians, and 
that the colonists had no intention or desire to set up the standard of inde- 
pendence for themselves until driven to extremity in the civil war which 
followed, by the defeat of the federal constitutionalists, and the sanguinary 
military dictatorship of Santa Anna. 














272 MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The character of this president of a nominal republic, and the barbarous 
spirit of the Mexican Government, may be inferred from the following ac- 
count of the result of a battle in which the Texians were defeated :— 


“« About 400 Texan prisoners, including those of Ward’s detachment, were at the 
fort of Goliad, when General Santa Anna ordered their execution, in accordance, as 
he afterwards declared, with the law of the Supreme Government. On the morn- 
ing of the 27th of March, these prisoners, with the exception of two or three 
medical men, who were retained to aid the Mexican wounded, and some privates 
employed as labourers, were marched out of the fort, ostensibly for the purpose of 
driving in beeves. They were divided into sections, and each section was under 
the escort of a strong Mexican guard. After proceeding about 300 yards, they 
were ordered to halt and throw off their blankets and knapsacks. Before they had 
time to obey the order, a fire of musketry was opened upon them, and what the 
bullets left unfinished, the sabres of the cavalry completed. A very few, who were 
uninjured by the first fire, leaped a fence of brushwood, concealed themselves in a 
thicket, and, swimming the San Antonio, succeeded in rejoining their countrymen 
beyond the Colorado. 

Fannin, wounded in the action of the 19th, had been placed apart from his men. 
Informed of the order of the Mexican commander, he declared himself ready to 
meet his fate. When arrived at the appointed shambles, he thrust aside the hand 
of a soldier who was trying to bind a handkerchief around his head,—laid bare his 
breast, and fell.* 


The exasperation produced by this massacre, by inducing the whole ot 
the colonists able to bear arms immediately to enrol themselves, and to 
fight with a determination of men whose last stake depended upon the issue, 
led to the decisive battle of San Jacintho, in which the whole army of Santa 
Anna was destroyed or captured, and he himself taken prisoner. 





* “ Most of the bodies were burnt, and, in the month of June following, 
General Rusk and the Texan troops coilected the skeletons and bones in front of 
the fort, and buried them with the honours of war. On this occasion, General 
Rusk delivered a touching address over the promiscuous grave of these brave men. 
The cruelty and perfidy of the execution rendered Urrea and the other subordinates 
in command anxious to exculpate themselves at the expense of Santa Anna, who 
essayed to justify the act. ‘ If,’ he said, ‘ some military commanders have complied 
with the instructions of their government, to whom they owe obedience, they do 
not deserve to be vilified and accused.’ ” 

“ There is no reason whatever for supposing that Fannin and his followers would 
have laid down their arms without an understanding that their lives were to be 
spared. They were not men to yield themselves like sheep for the slaughter. 
The phrase capituludo, used by General Filisola in alluding to Urrea’s report of 
their capture, indicated his belief that stipulations had preceded their surrender. 
All the volunteers who escaped from butchery, however they might vary as to the 
details of the engagement, concurred in stating that they were to be prisoners of 
war, and private property was to be respected. But even had no conditions been 
agreed upon, the order by which they suffered was to the last degree atrocious.” 
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